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Tum recent discoverics in Assyria have been so 
startling from their novelty, and so important in the 
results already obtained from them, thal scarccly any 
apology seems to pe required for ®flering to the 
public an attempt té vender one phasis of the revela- 
tion more clegr than it*has hitherto been; for many 
doks must still be Thjtton, and many minds must 
"still be brought to beat ONeevery separate branch of 
the discovery, before cither the materials already 
brought to light can be fully clahorated, or their 
intrinsie valuc made “available , ag an nildition to the 
« general stock of human knowledge, : 

The present work is almost oxclusively devotod to 
one department of the subject, which has not at- 
tracted. tfie special attentian of any tompctent port 
son since the vecent explorations haye thrown so 
much new light upon it. Jt has no new discoverios 
to announce of facts or things brought to light in the 
countries of which it treats; all the reasoning in the 
following pages being founded on data alrendy pub- 
lishect and in, the hands of the polls, No new. 
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reading of the inscréytions has becn attempted, nor, 
> any general views of the history of the country, nor 
pictures of the manners of its inhabitants, either in 
past or in*present times, Atl those departments have 
~ been avoided which have already engaged the atten- 
tion of persons more competent to illustrate them 
than I can -pretendsto .be; and I have, therefore, 
confined myself almost exclusively to two branches 
of the inquiry, —the chronology of the Assyrian 
empire, and the architecture of western Asia from the 
earliest period to the age of Alexander. . 

The latter being, however, more exclusively the 
subject of this, work, I have treated the former as 
subordinate to. it; and though , f have for wy own 
satisfaction worked it out ingas much detail as the® 
gther, I have here compressed it tovas great an 
extent as was compatible with making its results’ 
available for the secondand’ principal object. of the 
inquiry to which this book is devoted. Essentially 
it is a work on architecturg; ag, though I have been 
forced tq touch on almost. every subject to illustrate 
this one and to make my deductions clear, my only ' 
object has been to render the ancient architecture of 
Agsyria and Persia intelligible, and to enable it to 
take its place’ among thé various styles which have 
hitherto been recognised by the learned, 

In writing on a subject in which our knowledge is 
so rapidly progressive as it is with regard to all that 
concerns these countrics in ancient times, I am per- 
fectly aware that I am exposing myself to the chance 
“of immediate and summary refutation; not, perhaps, 
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from any weaknqss in my argument or any ignorance ; 
of the subject as it at present stands, but booanse new . 
facts are daily being brought to, light. Some more 
perfect palate may any day be discovered, which may 
supply facts that would refute tho best possible , 
theory founded only on the knowledge at present 
available, A% present I have yery little hope that 
so fortunate a discovery will be made, I have there 
fore tried to master all that is now known, and 
conscientiously examined every indication that could 
guide me towards a truthful solution of the problem 
before me, — more I could not do; and, having done 
this, I cannot feel it a reproach if J should have failed 
to know what may till be buried in‘the mounds of 
Assyria, 

o ,lf any one will take “the trouble of reading what I 


: spite on this subject ¢wo years ago in “ The ‘True 


Prineiples of Beauty in Awt,” and of comparing it 
with the views now put forth, he will sce how 
little reluctance I feal to acknowledge myself to be 
wrong,"and how litfle Tam .inglined to adhore to 
exploded theories. When that’ book was” weitton, 
nothing was known of M. Botta’s discoveries but 
through } his letters to Dr. Jules Mohl, the Inst, of 
which is merely a confession that the fuilding he was 
excavating was ag incomprehensible to him™* as it 
then was to me and to others. Mr. Layard had then 
published nothing. The Baron Texier’s work was 
only commenced, and very few of his plates referring 


« * Partially quoted, page 269, 
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. to Persepolis had tken been. published, and no text. 

. The same is true even t0 a greater extent with 
regard to that of Flandin and Coste. The only 
“materials really available, were the works of Chardin, 

. Le Brun, Niebuhr, and Ker Porter, which had not 
sufficed to enable any one to restore thg buildings. of 
Persepolis, and, did yot afford me sufficient data to 
accomplish this more satisfactorily than those who 
had attempted it before me. 7 

During the last two years, however, our stock of 
information has been immensely added to, in every 
branch of knowledge referring to this subject ; and 
though more aay yet be brought to light in Assyria, 
very little thatis really important can now he added 
to our information regarding Persepolis ; so that, I° 
think, we may proceed with, tolerable confidencr 
towards restoring the greater number of mauldhee 
treated of in this volume ; - 

Still the experience of the last two years should 
make any one — as it makes me — very cautious in 
advancing - any theor of restoration, either ‘as com- 
plete, or “final ; and “Tam far from regarding any of 
the views advanced in this work as at all pretending 
to, that degree of perfection. All I propose is. to 
bring down tife dnowledge e obtained to the present 
day; and I hope I have neither overlooked any 
available source of information, nor omitted to draw 
from the facts observed any legitimate inference that 
may assist in elucidating the subject matter of the” 
work, If I have done this — and I have tried to do 
it honestly and fairly — I shall have accomplished all 
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nf have attempted; and the rogilis of future ‘de 
coveries scarecly concern te, in so far, at lensi, as 
they may tend either to prove or dlisprove the views | 
here set fortli. . BS ah st 

Ag I have asked no one’s advice or opinion (except 

Mr. Layard’s), tegarding the views set forth in the 
following pages, I am of course upable jo foresee how 
far others may be inclined to? agree with me, either in 
part or in whole; but whether they do or not, I trust 

_ that I have at least placed many things in a new and 
clearer light, and have suggested views of the subject 
which have hitherto been overlooked, besides bring- 
ing together the whole matter in one vqlume, so that 
those who follow mewill a6 least have‘the advantage 
‘of starting from a morg advanced point in the dis. 
cagsion, and be thus,able to carry it further than 
if it: were wholly new to them, If I have ac- 
complished only this I-haye done some good, and 
enough to reward me for such a labour of love as this 
inquiry has been; bat T trust Ihave done more, 
though 8f this others only‘ can. judge rightly. At all 

* events, I trust I may lay. down my pen with, that 
feeling of satisfaction which every man is cntitled to 
indulge iti, who has made on honest effort — however 
humble it may he — to advance, thg freat cause “of 
knowledge and. of truth. If evbry man would — 
each in his separate department — do the same, ig- 
norance. and falsehood would soon disappear from 
among mankind, 


NOTE. 


Since this work weht to the press I have raceived from My, 
Layard a letter dated ‘Mousul, Sefiember 80., written in answer to 
one I addressed him in August, explaining to him my views for 
restoring the Assyrian palaces. 

From his answer I learn that nothing beargfg directly on the 
architectural question hal up,to that time beon brought to light in 
addition to what has been published ¢n his works, which are in 
the hands of the public. At the same timp his answers to my 
queries and his observations on my scheme, are as satisfactory as I 
could wish, I have not alluded to this in the text, and in doing 
80 now wish particularly to guard against committing Mr. Layard 
to any opinion, either for or against my views. The materials [ 
waa able to furnish him in a short letter were far too scanty to 
enable him to ji'ge correctly, cither as to what my views were, or 
of the reasoning on which they werg founded, Whdb he pub- 
lishes the splendid results of his recent explorations, he will né 
doubt put forward his own views off tho subject. Till he does 30 

she must be considered as having gives no opinién regarding it, 

Within the Jast few days I haye Sten Mr. Cooper, the artist sent 
out by the trustees of the Britigh« Museum to assist Mr. Layard. 
AsJ expected from Mr. Layard’s lettor, he has little additional 
information to give on this subject; but ho informs me that a 
layer, ox pavement, of small stgnes %p coment, had been found 
running through the mud prick walls, at some height nbove tho 
top of the’ilabs, —how‘high he docs noi recollect, If this is so, » 
it confirms my views to such an cxtent as to make the mode of 
lighting the rooms proposed in this work almost a cortainty, 


20, Langham Plece, 
Dec, 1860, * 
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Page 80, line 10 for * Nineveh,” read * Nimroud.” 
Page 301, last line of note, for “100” read © 180 et seg.” 
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NINEVEH AND ‘PERSEPOLIS, 


INTRODUCTION. 


* 

Tone before the time whon civilisation first dawned on 
Etrope, — whilst the ferests of Greece served only as 
a refuge to a few expatriated wanderers, whose crimes 
or misfortunes had driven them to seck in their fast- 
nesses, that asylum which their own native lands re- 
fused them; and centwricsebefore the foundation of 
the all imperial Rome,—tiwo great and powerful 
nations, one on the banks of the Nile, the other in*tho 
valley of the Euphrates, had risen from infancy to 
maturity; end from matunily were agajn passing te 
that inevitable doom of decay, syltich awaits the 
mightiest empire as certainly as it does the mcancst 
of mortal things. 

Of these two, the one in Africa was, so fir as 
extant records still remain to tell, by far the more 
ancient. Search however as we may, we have 
hitherto failed even to approximate to her initial 
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date. That, of heenrliest recorded king, it is truce 
we know with ‘some certainty, But. we find the 
eternal pytainids oti standing there tea tell us; that 
a few centusies afterwards; and at least 3000 years 
before the Christian era,’ the Egy HAW had learned 
to transport the heaviest blocks of »granite from 
Syene to the Deltap to.cut and polish them with a 
precision we cannot now.surpass, and, to use them con- 
structively with a dégree of science ‘unequalled from 
that day to this, We know algo, from the contempo- 
vary tombs, that.at that age their system of writing, 
their religion, their arts, were all as complete and as 
completely fixed and settled as at any subsequent — 
period of their history. All telling certainly of a 
long anterior life, which alene could have led to $0, 
fixed and immoveable a maturity, ° a0 
In Assyria the case is widely different. No mo- 
nument — no king whose nume is known to us, can 
‘claim a higher antiquity than for twenty or twenty- 
" five centuries before the Christian cra; and none of 
the nations or races inhabiting that valley” carry us 
back, even by their traditions, to a date anterior to- 
the building of the pyramids of Egypt. But more 
than this: none of them show that hankering after 
immortality which, betékens a long recorded past: 
Like ‘new people, they neither cared to record the 
annals of their race, nor to provide for the stability 
of their existence through future generations. 
The pride of the Egyptian was in his high anti- 
quity, and his consequent confidence in an unlimited 
duration for the future. Those who dwelt in Meso- 
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~potamia had no long past jo: loo! back to, and ove 
little in consequence for thé future. 

It was ‘not, however, in this that, these two nations* 
differed from. one ‘another, so much a’. in their in- 
ternal polity, and their relations with the strangers ‘ 
around thems. Confined within their own narrow 
valley, watered by its own ‘solitary and” mysterious 
Nile, the Egyptians cared not: to mingle with the 
other and newer nations of the world, whom they 
heartily despised; they neither sought to propagate 
their religious system among them, nor to force 
their laws upon them. If conquered, they cast out the 
conquerors again, and resumed theireown peculiar 
path as if nothing had happened: as conquerors, they 
spoiled and oppressed the nations they subdued, but 
left. no trace: of themselves in foreign lands. Even 
their slave populations were always strangers in 
their land; and after centuries of sojourn, left. it 
as they entered, with scatce a trace of Egypt in 

__ their language, their Policy, or their religion, 

In Assyria, on the contrary, all the tribes of Iran 
and Turan pass and. repass across the scene. “The 
‘Chaldean, with the Arab, is at one time in power: 
then the Sythe or Tartars and then she Mede and 
the Persian. The three great classes of nations who, 
from the most ancient times to the present hour, 
occupy all Enrope and nearly the whole of Asia, 
appear simultaneously in the valley of the Euphrates, 
from the earliest dawn of history to the present hour; 
and each, as it in succession acquired the predomi- 


nance, . casting: out. the other: this country thus 
ne 
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receiving into its fosom ll the -great, nations of 
the carth, and again dispersing them, to carry her 
‘arts and ,her civilisation to the remotext corners of 
the world; atting as a vast crucible of human che- 
mistry, and+ within her own boundaries mixing and 
mingling the elements with a confusion that has 
hitherto defied anafysiss and will still require long, 
long study, before we either understand Assyria in 
herself or in her influence on the nations around her. 
Enongh, however, we now know to feel sure that to 
her both Europe and Asia owe far more than they 
ever owed 1g the uncommunicative mysteries of the 
Egyptians, Egypt may, indeed, have been the 
schoolmistress from whom the mncient world derived 
half her science and her art»; but the nations from 
whom we are descended were born th Assyria, afl 
out of her they brought alf their sympathies, — all 
their innate civilisation, 

Till within the last few years the history of these 
two nations was a myth, Imowa 1o us only from cer- 
tain traditions collected by the Greeks, but misunder- 
stood by them, and handed down to us so full of 
contradictions and absurdities, that it was impossible 
to sift the truth from the ehaff in which it was buried. 
The discovery of {Ite true reading of the hieroglyphics 
by Dr. Young, and its completion by Champol- 
lion, put an end to this state of matters so far as 
Egypt was concerned, and placed her history on a 
basis from which it cannot now be overturned. Once 
the readings of the king’s names were known, and 
the authenticity of Manctho’s lists fully established, 
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this was an easy task for Egypt. The three great 
periods of her art, — that 6f the Memphite pyramid- 
builders, that of the Theban tergples, ang, lastly, 
that of the Ptolemaic and Roman imitations, — were 
easily distinguished, divided from onc-another by 
periods of aBove 1000 years between each, but fol- 
lowing cach other in regular shccessio%, with only 
such variations as enable the initiated to detect the 
difference ; they still remain the product of one people, 
-— the utterance of one civilisation, and the evidence 
of ‘only one religion, reappearing at three periods, 
after intermediate epochs of exhaustion and repose. 
A fay more wonderful discovery, however, than 
that of the hieroglyphics, was that of the true mode 
of reading the arrow-htnded inscriptions of Assyria. 
Mere there was no talfiet containing an edict written 
in three languages, with, one of which we were fami- 
liar; for though there were trilingual inscriptions 
in abundance, all were equally unknown; and it 
required an amounteof sagacity and of persever- 
ance, which is an honour to our age, to enable us to 
decipher one of them, so completely as to be ab?e to 
apply the knowledge thus gained to the reading of 
the others. But not only jis it wonderful from tts 
difficulty, but still more so from,its results: for in 
Assyria we had no Manetho to hand down to us even 
such barren lists of kings as his; all was confusion 
and mystery,—no contemporary and no native record 
existed, except indeed some notices so fragmentary 
as to be nearly unintelligible; when suddenly we find 


opie reading the annals of their ancient kings, 
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written by their ordéis and,under tlicir eye on tablets 
that now crowd our mustums, and which give the 
epast to the present with a distinctness we even now 
can scarcely fealise, 

A few years ago, as Layard well exprosses it, a 
small packing case would have contained all that 
Europe kneW or po8sessed of the ancient kingdom 
of Assyria; and we did not dream, nor dare to 
hope, that much more would be restored to us. 
Now, on the contrary, her palaces are laid open to 
us, and we know more of them than we do of those 
of Greece or Rome, notwithstanding the recovery of 
the buried cities of Pompeii and Hereulaneum; and 
we have, or at least know of the existence 6f, more, 
sculptures and more inscripticns remaining in Assyria, 
than have reached us from Gréece, or perhaps from 
Greece and Rome together ; “still, had it not been for 
the simultaneous discovery of the reading of her 
inscriptions, they would have stood there as mysterious 
and as unintelligible to ussas the handwriting on the 
wall was to the priests of Belshazzar. 

Tile wonderful thing is, that just when the one 
discovery was on the eve of completion, the other was 
made, to complete its usefulness; had either preceded 
the other, half of. what is now known to us might 
have been lost from: our not knowing what we were 
doing, or being careless of what is now of so much 
interest; but the one came with the other, and 
together they have revealed to us the records of a 
history that had been lost for centuries; and so com- 
pletely lost that no man living even so much as sus- 
pected the possibjfity of their existence. 
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Traveller after ‘travellen passed through the land, 
and saw the Arab pasturing his flocks on the long 
lines of level plains, and the village of the more 
settled tribes perched on a mound thét scemed to 
tell of former occupants; but many beHeved them 
natural; and there seemed scarcely more history to 
be gathered from these, tlien ‘there is of former 
times from the ocean and its wrecks, or the sand- 
hills that bound its shore. 

One fortunate discovery at Khorsabad by M, Botta, 
sonfe seven years ago, dispelled these doubts, and 
subsequent researches by him and other. able explorers 
have alveady almost wholly removed ethe darkness, 
that hung over the subject. Much of course, very 
much, still remains to bé done; but the veil is already 
rémoved, and ’success* i is certain; so that we only 
require a short time more and the lost history of 
Assyvia may rank in certainty with that of any neigh- 
bouring nation of the samc age; or, at least, we shall 
know the form and yank of her civilisation and her 
place in the world’s history ; even though the confusion 
of races and dynasties should still baffle our atterAipts 
to place her chronology on that certain basis which we 
are now altnost sure of obtaining for that, of Egypt. 

However interesting the histori¢s,of these tivo coun- 
tries may be on their own account, there is still one 
point in which they appeal even more directly to our 
sympathies. Jor it was out of Assyria that Abraham 
came —it was into Egypt that his descendants mi- 
grated, and it was there they passed their infancy, 


till from a pastoral tribe they had grown into a 
n4 
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nation. It was with these two kingdoms that were 
all their important relatiéns of war and peace during 

* the times of the 2rcatness and power of the Jewish 
people; and, lastly, it was in bondage in the land 
whence their forefathers migrated, that they closed 
their carecr as an independent natioi, Thus their 
whole histOry oscillates between the two. But all 
their relations of affinity of race, or of language, or 
veligion, were with the East. They were driven to 
Egypt by famine, and held there in hated bondage, 
till released by the exortions of their first great law- 
giver; but they came out without contracting one 
feeling of love or yeneration for those with whom 
they had so long dwelt: and it all their backslidings 
and all their future history, they scarcely ever showed 
a trace of their education in the land of their sojourn. 
They were a distinct and separate people, and have 
remained so ever since. 

It was not so with Assyria, They spoke a cognate 
language, had the same custome and feclingss on evory 
occasion of revolt they turned to the gods worshipped . 
in Babylon or Nineveh as their gods; and only a fow 
of them could eventually be kept from relapsing from 
the purer fgith, to that ef the land whence they came. 
To understand, thén, their history or their feclings in 
religion, we must turn to the castward, not as we have 
hitherto done to Egypt. It was naturally enough, it 
must be confessed, that we did so in the first instance; 
for when Ligypt’s history was first made known to us by 
the interpretation of the hieroglyphics, it was to her, 
asa contemporary and nearly qllied nation, that men 
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turned with avidity for an explanation of what had 
appeared so dark. It was"in vain, however. The 
similarity was not moro than exists,and must always 
exist, between two Eastern people; and those who 
looked deepest into the matter saw soon how unsatis- 
factory all explanations of the Bible text were, when- 
ever derived from so antagonistic‘a soured, 

The case is very different when we turn to Assyria; 
there is scarcely a fact or an expression in the whole 
book that is not made clearer by the knowledge we 
havé already derived, or hope hereafter to obtain, 
from the discoveries in this long-buried land; and 
they promise to supply us with cxattly what we 
wanted to enable us fo understand and realise what 
we there find written. F8r it is one of the peculiarities 


of the Jewish history? and certainly not one of the: 


least singular, that all we know of them is derived 
from their written books. Not one monument, not 
one sculptured stone, not one letter of an inscription, 
not evenet potsherd, remaists to witness by a material 
fact the existence of the Jewish kingdom. No mu- 
seum ever possessed a Jewish antiquity, while Egypt, 
Assyria, Greece, and all the surrounding countries 
teem with? material cvidenge of fornrer greatness, 
and of the people that once inhabited them. 

But if so singularly deficient in this respect, the 
Jewish history is far more complete in every other 
than that of any of the surrounding nations of their 
age; for we now possess not only her written chroni- 
cles, but what we may consider as her literature ; 
while neither Assyria nor Egypt can boast of a single 
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book that has, at Teast, come down to our day, or of 
whose existence we cvér heard from any credible 
source. , What, therefore, js deficient in the one, the 
other must supply ; and this Assyria docs for Judea ; 
and now we certainly shall be able to restore her 
forms and modes of utterance with # certainty and 
a distinctntss of which no one could have had a con- 
ception till these recent discoveries were made. 

There is still another ancient nation on whose 
antiquity these discoveries promise to throw a great 
and unexpected light, and that is India; not, indeed, 
on the history of the aboriginal tribes, or Tamul 
nations who étill occupy a great part of the country, 
but on that of the Sanscrit-speaking people, whoge 
language i is the only one studied, and whose literature 
in consequence is the only @ue known in Europe, 
so that they are generally, but most erroneously, 
looked upon as the only people of India, So far 
from this being the case, wo know that they are 
strangers to that land, who “aame across tho Indus, 
probably some thirty centuries before the Christian 
orf, bringing with them in their Vedantic lore, the 
traditions and the religion of that great central 
wibe, from avhich the Porsians, and probably tho 
Medes, migrated, to the south, and the European 
races to the west. So closely, indeed, were they 
allicd to the Assyrians on their southern and western 
fronticrs, that it is almost impossible but that some 
light must be thrown on them by these discoveries, 
Bui even if the Brahmans passed into India at too 
carly a date, and by too direct a route, the Vishnave 
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religion was certainly closely allicd to the Assyrian, 
So, too, I believe it will be found, that Buddhism, a 
religion most closely allied to the Magian, came from 
this fertile source. Indeed, there is scardely a point 
of history and religion in India that these discoveries 
will not illustrfte, even if they fail in satisfactorily 
explaining it; it is when the whole are ‘compared 
and weighed one against the other, that we shall at 
last be able to solve the great problem of primeval 
antiquity, where all has hitherto seemed so dark to 
the wise, and so wild to the more imaginative inquirer. 

Tt is on this community of ancient natiops that the _ 
new light has so unexpectedly dawned. When we 
have thoroughly explored its sources and mastered its 
results, a new world will bt opened to our experience, 
and a new cycle added f> gur hitherto limited know- 
ledge of the history of our Face, Up to this time the 
histories of Greece and. Rome, and of the people with 
whom they were in connexion, were considered the 
ancient higtories. of the world. They must now be 
content to rank only as transitional epochs, through 
which the wisdom and civilisation elaborated by the®c 
earlier people wore transferred from Asia and from 
Africa to Evtrope, to be elaborated on arwider scale + 
by another community of nations," whose extent is 
limited only by the surface of the globe. 

It is an almost incalculable gain to us at the present 
stage of our progress, to be able thus to look back to 
the primary source from which our civilisation was 
derived,— to be able to test by actual inspection the 
unfounded claim to originality to which the Grecks 
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so often pretend, and at the same time to appre- 
ciate, fairly and fully, what they really did by their 
own efforts to.advance themselves beyond what was 
actually tfansmitted to them by others; thus on- 
abling us to judge of what we should attempt, and 
of what, if attempted, we may be ablé to offect. 

But more than this, is the enlargement of our views 
of the history of the world, and the wisdom we 
acquire by extending our horizon of vision, and 
inereasing the length of our series of examples; not 
only as knowledge to enable us to understand tho 
past, but,as science enabling us to predict the 
future; which a sufficiently lengthy series of examples 
would certainly enable us to*do, but which can only 
be attempted from such a far extending retrospect of 
what has gone before | ‘. 

It is to this task that carnest men are now address. 
ing themselves, and with the certainty of ultimate suc- 
cess. It is true we as yet stand only on the threshold 
of the discovery; but wé know that the door through 
whicl: we gaze leads to the chambers where the know- 
lédge we are sceking lies stored, and that its trea- 
sures will certainly be laid open to those who ask 

reamnestly, and who fearlessly scarch aftéy truth, and 
truth only. : 
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So much of the reasoning in the following pages 
depends on the reading of the arvow-headed inserip- 
tions which are found on the walls of the palaces of 
Persepolis and Mineveh, that before going further it 
will be necessary to explain, as shortly as may be, the 
mode in which they have been interpreted, and the 
degree of reliance that is to be placed on the results 
obtained. This I know has been done more than 
once pefore, and better, perhaps, than I can do it; 
nevertheless the public generally are unfamiliar with 
the process, and many still amuse thovselves by | 
quoting the mistakes made during the progress of 
the discovery, to justify their disbelief in the conclu- 
sions arrived at, * ® 

Tt is most undeniably fo Professor Grotefend, of 
Géttingen, that we owe thie k¢y which has led to all 
we know in the matter. Fis first discovery was 
made and announced it 1802, but not, I believe, 
published till 1805; and the first complete account 
of his discoveries, and of the mode in which bc 
arrived &t them, was given in an”appendix to Heeren’s 
“ Asiatic Nations,” in 1815, and afteryards in an, 
improved form in 1825, from*which I shall try and 
explain the process. 

There is on the walls of Persepolis a number of in- 
scriptions, generally short, and almost always written 
in three different languages, and with three distinct 
alphabets, though all cuneiform of course, The first 
of these, which, from its taking precedence of the 
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others, was assumed to he Persian, had every appear. 
ance of being alphabetical, which was by no ineans 
so clear with regard to the others, as these latter 
seldom contained much niore than helf the number of 
distinct characters, or occupied half the length of the 
fist. But, besides this, a very shight inspection 
showed that it possessed an inestimable advantage to 
the decipherer, in all the words being separated from 
one another by a disjunctive sign of a wedge, placed 
diagonally, at the beginning or end of cach word. 
This was evident from its occurring every where 
throughout all the inscriptions, never compounded 
with the dthers; and, however various the termina- 
tions of similar groups of characters might be, they 
were alivays preceded and followed by this dij unctive 
sign. a ; 
These points being asstimed, Professor Grotefend 
chose for his analysis Cwo Short inscriptions at Persc- 
polis, which, anticipating somewhat a subsequent stage 
of the discovery, I shall tyanslyte at full. ‘The frst runs 
thus: Darius the great king, the king of kings, the 
kiag of nations, the son of Hystaspes, the Achame- 
nian. It is he who*has executed this sculpture.” 
The second; “ Xerxes the great king, he king of 
kings, the son of Darius the Achemenian.”* It was 
evident that these two inscriptions were, as far as the 
word Achzemenian, identical in form, except the group 
“king of nations,” not found in the second, and which, 
therefore, as not necessary for the sense, may be re- 


* Colonel Rawlinson’s Memoir in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 


vol x. p.271, et seq. 
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jected for the present. Tn the next place, one word 
occurs three or four times over in each, with a slight 
terminal difference, and which could therefore only 
be a title: what it was retiained tobe seen.” After 
these rejections there remained four groups; the last 
being common ,to both, was assumed to be a title, 
and long bafiled the ingenuity of deciphoress; of the 
other three, one was common to both, but assumed 
a, different place with regard to the other two, which 
led inevitably to the conclusion that it was a gene- 
alpgy, that had been recorded, more especially as the 
name that began the first inscription was preceded 
in the second by a group of characters “the son of,” 
which oceupies the sane place with regard to the 
second group in the first. , 

This at Icast was Grotefend’s great guess, or 
assumption, for at first it “can scarcely be called by a 
higher name, though it hag sinze become the founda- 
tion of all our knowledge. 

Tlaving | advanced so fitr ag to satisfy his own mind, 
that he had here a genealogical succession of, three 
names, he next proceeded to try and find out who 
these names belonged to; and having first, by an 
examination of all the authorities, ancient and modern, 
bearing on the subject, arrived at the conclusion that 
Persepolis was the work of the Achwmenian dynasty, 
he proceeded to try their names in succession. Cyrus 
and Cambyses would not fit, for none of the three 
names began with the same letter. Cyrus and Arta- 
xerxes were equally inapplicable, as the names in the 
inscription wore nearly of the same length, while one 
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of these was twice as long as the other, Ue then 
tried the right ones, andcthey fitted. as nearly as could 
be expected; he.next proceeded to prove that they 
were the correct’ ones, by*a tentative process which T 
shall try and explain in English, as more easily intcl- 
ligible. If the three names were Hygtaspes, Darius, 
and Xerxes, it iseevident that the first and second 
letters of the first name should not occur again; the 
third would occur as the sixth of that name, and ag 
the terminal letter of all three; the ¢ would not again 
appear ; the a must be the second of the second name} 
the p would not again occur, but the e would appear 
twice in thé third name, and so on; if this process were 
ag easy and as perfect in Persian as I have*descriked 
it in English, it would not only have been proved 
beyond a shadow of doubt that the names applied -to 
these groups by Professor*Grotefend were the correct 
ones, but the value ofseleven or twelve characters of 
.the alphabet would have been determined beyond 
cavil, a OE . 

Unfortunately, however, the true native pronun- 
ciation of these names was not then known, as the 
Greek mode of expressing them could by no means 
be relied upon. By means of the Zend, hewever, and 
some varicties in the Gfeck, the professor was cnabled 
to approach the true mode of spelling so néarly, and 
to make it fit so closely to the proposed reading, that 
no reasonable doubt existed in the minds of candid 
inquirers that he was correct. Ife himself never 
hesitated a second, nor have those best qualified to 
express an opinion. 
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. With the fragment of qn alphabet thus obtained 
Grotefend was able to detect the name of Cyrus in 
the short inscription at Pasargada’, But with this 
step in the right direction, the progress*of the dis. 
covery long halted; and it was then by -no means 
apparent whente new light was to come; for it was 
evident that a knowledge of ten*or twelve out of 
forty characters was by no means sufficient to enable 
us to read the language, though this was attempted 
over, and over again, both in Germany and France, 
leading however to those singular discrepancies and 
mistakes which long threw such discredit on the 
whole process. ° 

The next great step‘in the discovery was made by 
M. Burnouf, whose intintte knowledge of the Zend 
language enabled him t& publish i in 1836 an’ approx- 
imative translation of two Short inscriptions at 
Tlamadan; and what was, perhaps, of more im. 
portance, because less open to objection, he ascer- 
tained that one of the inecriptions at Persepolis — that 
on the south wall—contained a number of proper 
names,— twenty-four as it now appears,—ten of whith 
he was enabled to determine correctly; thus adding 
considerably to the extent of the alphabet, and to thee 
confidence in its power, which was indeed now so 
fully established, that it seemed only to require a 
sufficient amount of industry, coupled with a critical 
knowledge of Zend, Sansorit, and other dialects closely 
allied to the ancient language of Persia, to solve the 
difficulty. Both these requisites were found in Pro. 
fessor Lassen, of Bonn, who in three, memoirs — the 
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first published in 1836, the second in 1839, and the last 
in 1844, — nearly completed the task of alphabetical 
discovery. : 

While this was s going on in Europe, Colonel Rawlin- 
son, then stationed at Kermanshah, in Persia, having 
copied himself the two inscriptions at Hamadan, set 
himself, in 1835, ‘to try and decipher them, being 
then ignorant of what had been effected in Europe, 
or of the process which had led’Grotefend to the 
result he had heard of, but did not understand. 
Finding them identical in every respect except an 
epithet, and the three groups arranged gencalogically, 
which had Arst enabled Grotefend to,procced so far 
as he did, he, applying the same tentative process, 
arrived at the same conclusion, and also made some 
progress in reading the text ¢f the inscription,* 

While continuing his studies in this direction, he 
learned what had beer! done in Europe, and also pro- 
cured a copy of M, Burnouf’s “ Commentary on the 
Yacna,” in which the - Zend language ig critically 
analysed and developed, But besides these advan- 
ifiges, he had one of iuffmense importance, of which 
the students in Europe were deprived, in being able, 
rfirst to copy two hundred lines, and the the whole 
four hundred, of the great Behistun inscription; thus 
giving him a mass of matorial for analysis and colla- 
tion, which enabled him to proceed rapidly with the 
deciphering of the whole. 

* Tor a full account of the discovery and the process by which it was 


mrived al, sce Colonel Rawlinson’s Memoir, forming tho tenth volume 
of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Socisty. 
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With move than cighty proper names now at his 
disposal, he was enabled to pérfect an alphabet, which 
differed only in one character from fhe one completed ¢ 
by Professor Lassen, at Bonn, from thé same ma- 
terials of course, but without any communication 
between them,*~a circumstance in itself sufficient to 
prove how sure the data were on which* they pro- 
ceeded. : 

On applying the alphabet so obtained to the text 
of the inscriptions, the language proved to be an old 
form‘ of Persian, closcly allicd to the Vedic Sanscrit 
of India on the one hand, and the more madern Zend 
of Persia, on the other; and so nearly resembling 
these two, not only in the sound of their vocables, but 
also in grammatical construction, that the genoral 
purport of the inscriptitns was at once intdligible to 
any one moderately acquainted with these two lan- 
guages. It still required, of course, a considerable 
degree of industry and of critical acumen to make 
out the whole problem in’ a satisfactory mamer. 
This, however, has been applied by Messrs. Rassen 
and Rawlinson; and there is not now one paragraph 
in all the inscriptions whose meaning can be ¢on- 
sidered as :ft all doubtful, and scarcely éne word, or® 
one inflection, which has not already been determined 
with such approximative certainty, that what remains 
now to be done is of very little interest cither to the 
historian or the ethnographer, and may safely be 
handed over to the critical philologer to exercise his 
ingenuity upon it. In the meanwhile we may rest 


satisfied that we as certainly know athe meaning of 
c2 
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these Persian texts, as ‘we know the import of any 
Anglo-Saxon writing, or of any dead language, whose 

* meaning has not- ‘been handed down to us by conti- 
nuous descent, but obtained by its comparative affinity 
with cognate tongues. The certainty of such a process 
has long been acknowledged, and is dg applicable to 
this as to any other known language. 

To those who have neither followed the progross 
of this discovery, nor read any of the more cla- 
borate treatises on the subject, a great deal of the 
above must, of course, appear more assertion ; atid go 
indeed must any attempt to explain the process be, 
unless backéd by illustrations and examples far 
excceding in extent anything’ admissible into such a 
work as this. If any one, ‘however, who still doubts 
will take the trouble of reading Colonel Rawlinson’s 
admirable treatise in the tenth volume of the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, I think he must arrive 
at ihe same conclusion with all those who are best 
qualified to express an opinion on the subject, — that 
this part of the problem at least has been completely 
and satisfactorily solved; and although it has occupied 
some of the best scholars of Europe during nearly 

“half a century, the resplt is well worthy @f the labour 
that has been bestowed upon it, and is one of the 
greatest triumphs of modern science over difficulties, 
which in another age would have deterred any one 
from attempting so apparently hopeless a task, 

However great were the difficulties of deciphering 
these Persian inscriptions, they were as nothing when 
compared with those presented by the Babylonian 
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and Assyrian texts. In the Persian we had only to 
deal with an alphabet of les’ than forty distinct cha- 
acters, and a language so, well kndyvn, that once the 
letters were recognised, the translation of the words, 
though difficult of course, was still a matter of cer. 
tainty, and ome that it only required a little patience 
to accomplish, when undertaken by'a persoif possessing 
the amount of knowledge already available for the 
purpose. The Assyrian inscriptions, however, pre- 
sented what at first sight appeared to be at least 500 
or 600 characters. In the course of analysis, however, 
many of these were found to be only diffgrent modes 
of writing the same letter; many wereshomophones, 
though differing im form—— some were syllabic; but 
after every deduction that could be made, there still 
remained an alphabet of about 150 letters, and these 
frequently used with a lakity that is perfectly start- 
ling: besides, many of the characters were evidently 
ideographs, or hicroglyphics representing a thing by 
a non-phqnetic sign, avd without the resemblance to 
the thing signified, which is such an aid in Hgypt. 
After what has been accomplished, it would, of coure, 
be presumptuous to say that such an alphabet must 
for ever have defied the ingenuity of the leameds 
but certainly no such task has hitherto been accom- 
plished; and for the present, at least, if must have 
remained unknown, had it not been for a circumstance 
singularly characteristic of Mesopotamia,—the co- 
existence of three great distinct nationalities in one 
country, remaining distinct and unchanged from the 


earliest dawn of history, and co-exjsting unchanged 
e383 
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and unmingled in the*same lands at the present 
hour. " 

When the history of Mesopotamia first opens to us, 
we find the’ Semitic family, under the name of Chal- 
deans or Arabs, holding supreme rule in that country. 
But the Medes and Persians were there also; so, too, 
it appears,/were thé Scythians; but as neither of them 
had ruled at that period, we know little of them, and 
the language of the dominant class is the only one 
used. In the middle ages of this history, when Persia , 
held supreme sway over these lands, the three races 
seem to haye been considered as nearly equally im- 
portant, at least, all the inscriptions of this period 
are trilingual. One written in Persian, is addressed 
to the Indo-Germanic races; one in Assyrian—per- 
haps more properly called, Zabylonian, as the lan- 
guage had, with the capital, taken that form before the 

- extinction of the empire—was addressed to the Semitic 

races: the third, which, though only partially deci- 
phered as yet, is understood to be a Tartar tongue, 
addressed to the Seythians, At the present time the 
Avab, the Persian, and the Turk still occupy their 
places; but now the order of precedence is reversed : 
‘the Arab is @ subject wanderer where hig forcfathers 
held supreme sway: the Persian enjoys independence 
only in his native plains and hills; when existing near 
the great rivers, he too is subject to the Turk, who 
rules the other two, and with as firm and despotic 
a sway as that of Nimrod or his successors, 

As Rawlinson has remarked before, “If a governor 
of Bagdad wishes to make himself intclligible to all 
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his subjects, he must issugzhis edict in three lan- 
guages, the Persian, Turkish, and Arabic ;” and so 
it was in the days of Dariug ; and it‘js to this circum- 
stance, and to this only, that any progress has been 
made in the decipherment of the inscriptions of 
Babylonia and* Assyria, In the first place, the in- 
scriptions contain from 80 to 100 proper rfames, and 
from these it was not difficult to construct an alphabet 
with very tolerable approximative certainty: all the 
common words, such as father, son, city, country, 
enenty, rebel, conqueror, &c, were also from their 
position easily recognizable, and their sound also ap- 
proximatively by means of the alphabet constructed 
as above. When the process had been conducted 
so far, it was found that the language was one closely 
allied to the Hebrew antl old Chaldsean, so that the 
grammatical construction ‘and inflections could also 
be approximatively ascertained. Notwithstanding all 
these aids, however, the task was one of such dif- 
ficulty, thgt a less ablo or less persevering man than 
Colonel Rawlinson might have abandoned it in despair. 

For to add to its other difficulties, the whole of tite 
left hand portion of the Babylonian transcript of tho 
great Behigiun inscription was peeled eff from thee 
rock and ixrecoverably lost, so that nothing remained 
but the endings of the lines throughout; and the Per- 
sepolitan inscriptions were so few and short, and so 
full of repetition, that they barely afforded the means 
of ascertaining what the language was, and certainly 
did not contain the materials for either such a voca- 


bulary or grammar as would have afforded a clue 
e4 
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to the meaning of the ‘ngcriptions of Babylonia and 
Assyria. With these aids, however, and a careful, 
though most laborious analysis of what remains at 
Behistun, the meaning of about 500 words has been 
certainly determined; and as these contain all the 
common words of the language, they suffice to ex- 
plain the ‘meaning of any simple record of events, 
such as the bulk of these inscriptions is composed 
of, Thealphabet, so elaborated, is sufficient for the 
reading approximatively of the proper names of men 
and places; but, unfortunately, not always of kings, 
as their designations are generally expressed in titles 
and epithetsgand not phonetically by spelling. 

It has sufficed also to disclose the character of the 
language and its affinity with, as well as its discre- 
pancies from, other known teagues of Semitic origin. 

This discovery, thouglf not of course to be com- 
pared in its present state with that of the Persian, is 
still an immense gain, not only from the amount of 
information that has already been obtained by its 
means: from the inscriptions which have been read, 
with more or less certainty, but also because it opens 
a path that must inevitably lead to as perfect a 
decipherment of these inscriptions as we have al- 
ready obtained of the Persian. With an alphabet, so 
nearly perfect as the one already elaborated, with a 
certain knowledge of the affinitics of this language to 
others with which the learned are familiar, and with 


* §00 of the most usual words certainly known, it can 


only require’a sufficient amount of industry on the 
part of those whose philological acquirements fit thom 
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for the task, to perfect what;has been so well com- 
menced. Once this is accomplished, we may read 
these contemporary annals of Assyria and Babylonia 
with as much certainty ag we do those of our own 
Anglo-Saxon kings. 

We are of course far from this; yet the knowledge 
we have already gaincd, if not so* great as might be 
anticipated, is at least certain, and may be reasoned 
on as such without fear of the result of subsequent 
discoveries. 

Some progress has been made by Westergaard 
in deciphering the third class of inscriptions that are 
found in the Achewmenian tablets; but it,is not of im- 
portance that this should be completed immediately, 
for no other inscriptionssin the same language are 
known to exist elsewhere, so that no new informa- 
tion would be disclosed by their being read, that 
we are not already in possession of from our read- 
ings of the other two. Still it of conrse would be 
interesting to know exactly what the character 
and affinities of the language wore, and to, what 
people it consequently was addressed. I canret 
myself help thinking it may be Etruscan, or some 
language sovclosely allied to it, that from. it we may, 
at last solve the puzzle-that has baffled the learned so 
long. It would indeed be a curious reversal of the 
usual mode of proceeding, if we should at last learn 
the meaning of a language whose alphabet we so per- 
fectly know from one whose character and import are ° 
so utterly unknown to us at this moment. But this 
is not the place for such speculations. 
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The third language hesbeen styled Median, for want 
of a better name, the Medes being generally supposed 
to have been the third nation of whom the empire 
of the Achéemenide was composed. This, however, 
I feel convinced is a mistake; for cvery thing tends 
to the belief that the Medes and Persians wero in 
manners, ‘laws, réligion, and also in language, one 
and the same people; and that the latter, if it dif- 
fered at all, differed only to such ari extent as Scotch 
differs from English, or at most as German differs 
from Dutch. I believe, besides, that there is very-ittle 
doubt but that the language has in it a decidedly 
Scythic or “Tartar clement, which in itself would at 
once destroy all idea of its being addressed to the 
Medes. This, however, is«a question for future dis- 
cussion, when we know morerabout the matter, All 
that interests us hare is? to know, first, that by a 
process analogous to the ‘ono I have described, the 
value of the Persian arrow-headed alphabet has been 
perfectly ascertained, and the jnseriptions written with 
it, being in a known tongue, have been: deciphered 
with all the certainty requisite for our purposes; and, 
secondly, that by the intcrlincation and comparison 
«of the Porsian inscriptions with their Babylonian tran- 
scripts, great and certain progress has been made in 
yeading the language in which the inscriptions of 
Assyria and Babylonia are written; so that a great 
amount of authentic information has already been 


* This is now so fully admitied by Colonel Rawlinson, in his Memoir 
80 often referred to, and by others as competent to give an opinion on the 
subject as himself, tha, it scarcely seems now lo be a matler of doubt. 
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obtained regarding the higksry and arts of that 
people, that before was entirely hid from us, and which 
even now suffices to give us very clear and certain 
notions of what and who that peoplo were, and of 
what they actually performed, as well as what they 
aspired to do. * 

But scarcely less important than'the knowledge of 
what has been done, is the certainty we acquire that 
the path is clear for the completion of what still re- 
mains to be accomplished ; so thatit is only a question 
of time as to how long it will take before all these As. 
sytian inscriptions — and they already fill yolumes — 
will be as available to the artist or the Wstorical in. 
quirer, as are any of those that have come down to ug 
from the ages of Greek or Roman antiquity. 
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There ifnothing moré casential in an inquiry like 
the presont, than to obtain as clear ideas as may he 
possible of the chronology of the objects about to be 
discussed, yot only relatively to one another, bat 
also, if possible, to ascertain sthe exact “period that * 
elapsed between the age of one and that of another ; 
without this, all reasoning is vague and amsnisfactory 
in the extreme; and it is impossible either to under- 
stand what one sces, or to derive from it that in- 
struction which a knowledge of its position in a series 
most inevitably conveys. 
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By far the most important result obtained in 
Egypt, by the translation of the hieroglyphics, has 
been precisely this, that it has enabled us to classify 
the monuments, —to see how one building and one 
style grew out of another, —and in what mode the 
national mind expressed itsclf at the various epochs 
with which we aré now familiar. This being accom- 
plished, Egypt takes her place at once in the world’s 
history; and any one who knows her chronology can 
read her history more easily by a simple inspection of 
the ruins still standing in that valley of wonders, 
than if it were written in printed volumes; and her 
monmnents-now recall the past far more vividly and 
distinctly than ever yet was done by mere ‘words. 

And so it will be with Assyria, when we know the 
exact date of the various palaces that have lately 
been disinterred, and caf assign to each its place in 
history, and know the dynasty and race to which it 
belonged: not only shall we understand the acts of 

which it is the exponent, but the dynasties and races 
will aecome entitics and living things; not more lists 
of unmeaning names, as they have hitherto been, but 
voices of men, who lived, and acted; and who cx- 

epressed theiv feelings and their aspirations in thoso 

forms we now gaze upon and are trying to understand, 
standing face to face, as it were with the Assyrian, 
who lived 4000 years ago, and who saw these figures 
grow beneath the chisel of the sculptor, and read 
these inscriptions as we do now: what he saw and 
felt we now sce and may feel, if we will give our- 
selves the trouble to study and to understand, 
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Tlitherto the difficulties of ,oming to a correct un- 
derstanding of the subject have appeared almost in- 
superable, and the most varjous andconflicting ideas 
have been published on the subject. Ra*vlinson, as 
the exponent of one school of chronologeys, for in- 
stance, will allow of ngthing earlier than the thir- 
teenth century 3.0.; while Laydrd, adopting the 
chronology of another class of reasoners, pleads earn- 
estly for an antiquity of at least another 1000 ycars 
being allowed to his favourite monuments, Generally, 
indeed, chronologers may be said to be pretty equally 
divided between these two epochs; one half of them 
following Ctcsias, who places Ninus in the twenty-third 
century B.¢., the other following [erodotus, who is 
supposed to place him tev centuries nearer our own 
time. Of late ycars tht latter has been by far the 
most favourite theory, and” is generally adopted by 
the Germans as a fixed datum, and is so uscd by 
Rawlinson. 7 

It is of course with extreme diffidence that I differ 
from one so well qualified to give an opinion om such 
a subject as he is; but, with all due-deference, TL 
think he overlooks and despises * by far the most im- 
portant elefient for deciding the question. For has 
scarcely admits the style of art to be evidence at all, 
but relies wholly on the inscriptions, which he has 


“Tn his paper on the Assyrian Inscriptions published in the 12th 
volume of the Journel of the Royal Asiatic Society, he says, * Such a 
discovery (of an historical inscription of the Koyunjil king) appears to 
me to be of far more importance than the mere laying bare of sculptured 
slabs, which, however interesting the design, neither furnish us with new 
idens, nor convey any grent historical truth.” Seagnote, p. 470. 
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shown such talent anf,industry in deciphering, as 
the only means we have of determining the question. 
Layard, on the other hand, who, to an intuitive per- 
ception ofthe smallest shades of difference in expres- 
sion, joins a familiarity with the form of Assyrian 
art, as great as that of Rawlinson with the inserip- 
tions, takes a view of the matter far more concurrent 
with the ascertained facts of the case. ‘ 
Neither mode, it is true, will by itself explain the 
difficulty, which can only be solved by a judicious 
combination of both; but, of the two, when they 
appear irreconcilable, it will be safest, in nine cases 
out of ten, so rely on the form of art, rather than on 
the mere words of an inscription, which even in our 
own language it is so easy to misunderstand, and. 
often so difficult to apply —<t least so it has proved 
in the inquiry into the dates of medimval and other 
edifices; for in every instance whero the docw- 
mentary evidence or inscriptions have contradicted, 
or seemed to contradict, the evidence derived from 
the style or form of the building in question, the 
uitimate decision has always been in favour of the 
latter ; and I am excessively mistaken if it must 
enot alwaysabe so, and as much in Asgyrian as in 
mediasyal art. Documentary evidence may be alicred 
in a thousand ways; inscriptions may be added and 
altered long after the period to which they ap- 
parently belong; an absoluio monarch may even 
knowingly inscribe a positive falschood on the walls 
of his palace; similarity of nanes may mislead, and 
mistranslation deceive, besides numerous other sources 
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of error. But buildings alypys are, if T may use 
such an expression, contemporaneous with themselves, 
and always ‘have a purpose, which. never is to de- 
ccive. Art too is always “the expression of some 
contemporary idea, and conveys it unaltered to the 
latest times. No monarch, however absolute, can 
make the art of his time other thin the expression 
of the feelings of that age; nor can he make it bet- 
ter than the advantement of his people at that time 
will afford. Nor till this nineteenth century has 
any human being ever dreamt of trying to make it 
‘worse. 

It is therefore always an intelligible contemporary ; 
one which} when read, cannot deceive, and tells its 
tale with a distinctness nos writing can afford. It is 
true we often, indeed may always, require an ex- 
pletive text to enable us tt read art rightly, but it 
is to supply this that is after all the truest and 
most important use to which the inscriptions can be 
turned. 

In an inquiry like the present the great and,most 
important question is, Do we at present possess me 
terials sufficient to enable us to reconstruct the 
chronology af Assyria on anything like awatisfactory 
basis? My own impression is that we do. Much 
of course will afterwards be added, many gaps more 


satisfactorily filled up, and the whole rendered in-- 


finitely more complete. All that can now be at. 
tempted is to reconstruct the skeleton ; the flesh and 
blood must come afterwards. Judging, however, 
from what has happened in Egypt, neither the monu- 
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ments nor the inscriptjons will in themselves suffice 
for this inquiry; what they will do, however, will 
be to point out:to us what historian we are to be- 
lieve, what tradition we are to reject; and generally 
they will guide us safely through the chaos of con- 
flicting evidence that has hitherto so sorely perplexed 
chronologers. * 

In Egypt the monuments and the inscriptions, with 
the papyri, are far more numerous and more perfect 
than we can hope to obtain from Assyria; but even 
they would never have sufficed to enable us to re- 
construct ,her chronology. All they have done has 
been to discredit the accounts of Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus, and to clevate the testimony of Manetho into 
the position of an undoubted fact. Without his lists 
of the dynasties, we might still be disputing whether 
the eighteenth dynasty or the pyramid builders were 
the earliest kings, if indeed it were not scttled abso- 
lutely that the pyramids were more modern than 
the palaces at Thebes; andathere is not,one single 
dynasty in the whole thirty, whose epoch or duration 
tas yet been obtaincd from any monumental or 
strictly Egyptian data. So far as we can at present 

«see, the sante is and must be the case with Assyria ; 
her civilisation was cotemporary with that of Egypt 
and strikingly similar in form; and nothing that has 
yet come to light leads us to hope for anything dif. 
ferent in form or essence from what has been found 
on the banks of the Nile. Enough has, however, I 
conceive, been done to point out to us what in our 
written histories we ought to believe and what to 
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A . 1 
reject; and that is, I fear, alz we must expect from 
. a 


such a source. 
Tt requires no small degree of confidence jn the 


views about to be proposed to enable any one to make 
these assertions, or indeed to propose any scheme of 
Assyrian chrondlogy, with the knowledge that some 
thousands of inscribed cylinders, referring certainly 
to the most important sera of Assyrian history, are 
now on their way to England, and may be here and 
deciphered, almost as soon as this volume is in the 
hands of the public. Noone, however, would rejoice 
more than I should if they should place the history 
of the Assyrian empire on a sure and solid basis, 
even though in doing so they should prove me to 
be entirely wrong; but I ave no such hope. Our 
knowledge of Egyptian literature is too intimate to 
entitle us to expect from a sister kingdom what we 
do not find in her; and it is almost impossible that 
such contradictions as we find, could have existed, or 
such falsifiantions as Ctesias transcribes could have 
been tolerated, had means of verifying the facts extsted 
at tho time of the Persian conquest. Still we know” 
that subsequently to this period Berosus and Manetho 
constructed Their histories from native Pecords, so 
we should not despair: but the chance of finding 
again the materials from which they wrote appears to 
me so vague and remote as scarcely to be worth 
while calculating upon as a probable contingency ; 
at lcast, in ordinary circumstances, such would cer- 
tainly be the case; but the whole revelation of the 
lost Assyrian empire, which has within the last fow 
D 
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years been vouchsafedkto us, is so wonderful and 
unexpected, that he wold be bold who would dare 
to assert that another revelation even more won- 
derful and as little to be caloulated upon as tho 
first, may not yct arise out of it, to improve and 
enlarge our hitherto narrow views° of the ancient 
history of mankind, 

Till very recently the only sources available for 
the reconstruction of the Chronology of Assyria 
were the fragmentary and often contradictory notices 
of her history fond in the Greek, Roman or Byzan- 
tine authors, and the incidental allusions to it found 
in the Bibke: we are now, however, able to add to 
these, two others, derived from her own, and from 
the Egyptian monuments, which from their nature 
are more certain, and, wherf understood, more satis- 
factory, than any reasoning can be, which rests merely 
on the former kind of evidence. 

These I propose to take up in the following order: 


1, The Egyptian Chrondlogy and its"bearing on 
that of Assyria. 

2. The native historians, together with the versions 
of the Greck and other forcigners who treat, 
of the subject: 

3. The Bible; or rather, perhaps, the two latter 
taken together. 

4. The information afforded by the recently dis- 
covered monuments and the inscriptions that 
cover their walls. 


Tt will not he necessary for me to enier at any length 


6 
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into the subject of Egyptian Mhronology, as in a work* 
published some time ago ] Said nearly all T have to 
say on this subject, and ngither haye my subsequent - 
readings induced me to alter one word’ of what I 
there stated, nor has any new fuct been brought to 
light, so far atleast as I know, that alters in any way 
the data on which my reasoning was grounded. It 
would of course haye been more satisfactory if the 
system thon put forward had been subjected to a 
searching criticism by some qualiticd person, as we 
should then have known what could be urged for 
or against it, and whether some thingg may not 
havo been overlooked that more prominence ought to 
have been given to. This, however, has not been 
vouchsafed to it. But, on the other hand, the views 
then put forward have been confirmed in a most 
satisfactory manner by te celebrated Lepsius, in 
his recently published work on the Chronology of 
the Egyptiens.¢ Both, from his talents and the 
opportunigics he has hed, he is perhaps of all men 
the best qualified to decide the diMeult questions 
which have hitherto perplexed the subject; and it 
is therefore no small satisfaction to me to find 
that on every single question on which he exe 
presses an opinion in the volume now published, 


* An Tistorical Inquiry into the Trae Principles of Beauty in Art; 
published by Longman, in November, 1848. 

f Die Chronologic der Aigypter, Berlin, 1849. I hope that in the 
quotations Tam about to make from the opinions of the author, I have 
always correctly expressed his meaning; but, like all Germans, he gene~ 
rally expresses himself so guardedly and with so much reticence, that il is 
not nlivays easy to make out what he means. a 

De 4 
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he confirms the view. df the case I had previously 
taken. Though his wowk was published some time 

- after mine, he des not appear to be aware that I 
had written on the subject, at Ieast, he never alludes 
to me or my work; we must therefore be considered 
as working independently ; but it onght in conse- 
quence to give the public confidence in the resulis 
arrived at, when they find that two authors, without 
any communication with one another, come to iden- 
tically the same conclusion on subjects which haye 
hitherto been supposed to be incapable of any exact 
determinatjon. 

The principal facts of this Chronology, in so far 
at least as they bear on the present subjoct of in- 
quiry, were these : — itwas first shown that the Egyp- 
tian monarchy was founde? by Menes, about the 
year 8906 3.c.* From this period the monarchy was 
continued through ten dynasties for a period of 
twelve or thirteen centuries, without any apparent 
change of importance; and,»as far as we can seo, 
without their interfering with the affairs of Asia, 
and without any Asiatic people attempting to invade 
their sacred limits. During this period, it is true, 
"they possesSed the peninsula of Mount* Sinai, and 
worked the mines there, but there is no trace of them 
beyond these limits. 


* Lepsius (p. 499.) makes this date 3893, n difference of thirteen yenys, 
nob however arising from difference of opinion rogarding the dain on 
which the enteulation is based, but with regard to the reading of a passage 
of Syncelins, which gives tha initial date, “from which the 3656 5 years ave 
to be reckoned, I am not now prepnred to assert which reniing is lest, 
butT still prefer my awn. 


nr 
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Tt was the kings of this ;poch who built all the 
pyramids now found in Egypt (with perhaps one 
exception), the principal pnes having been erected 
about thirty-two centuries before Christ. 

The cleventh and twelfth dynasties ayere of a 
different race, and far more active and ambitious than 
their predecessors. The third King of the lattor 
dynasty having been the original Sesostris (the Osor- 
tasen of the monuments), According to Manetho, 
“he conquered all Asia in nine years, and Europe as 
far as Thrace.” The monuments, too; he has left in 
Egypt ave, of their class, the oldest and the finest we 
yet possess. 4 

This brilliant epoch, however, was followed by a 
reaction the most disastrous known in the whole 
range of her history; for about the year Bc, 2340 
Egypt was invaded by aif Asiatic people hostile to 
her race and religion, and who held her in cruel 
subjection for a period of 511 years.* 

‘These were, howevey, at last conquered and ox 
pelled by the native princes of Egypt; and with the 
boginning of the cightcenth dynasty (about 1829 3.cs), 
a new and glorious epoch, dawned on Egypt, and the 
tide of conquest again rolled back towawls the Last, 
Probably the very first kings"of this dynasty carried 
their victorious arms into Asia; but be this as it may, 
it is proved almost beyond a doubt that the third 


* Tt is only from on incidental allusion in Lepsius, made p. 519., that I 
infer his agreemont with me with regard to the epoch of the Shepherd 
invasion, and its duration. I do not think I can be mistaken, but he ex- 
presses himself darkly and mysteriously. = 

D3 
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Thothmes (3.0, 1780) henquered the Naharaina, or 
Mesopotamia, and laid siége to Nineveh and Babylon.* 
From this period.till the death of the first king of 
the nineteenth dynasty (the famous Sesostris of the 
Grecks (about n.c, 1872), Egypt maintained her posi- 
tion at home, and also, apparently; though with 
occasional breaks, her forcign conquests, 

With the death, however, of this great king, ends 
the glorious period of her history, "Sixty years after- 
wardst, or about the year 1312 x. c., she lost her slave 
population, an cvent so well known to us as the 
Exode of the Jews; and though, occasionally, under 
some new dynasty, she seems for a moment about 
to recover some of her former greatness, she had not 
the stamina to support the*position she attempted to 
regain, and at last she sunk Keneath the Persian rule 
of the savage Cambyses, ever again to be an inde- 
pendent kingdom under native princes. 

Taking these facts as they stand, if we try to apply 
them to the history of Assxria, we shall, find that 
there is nothing in Egyptian history anterior to the 
tWelfth dynasty that throws any direct light on that 
of the sister kingdom, nor even indirectly, beyond 
the inference, that as a kingdom cxisted ¢t that time 


* See Translation of Tablet at Karnae, by 8, Birch, Esq. published in 
the ‘Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, vol, ii, new series. 

| As Iwas, I believe, the first author who in recent times advoeated 
seriously this date for the Exode, it was with no small satisfaction that 
I found so competent an authority as Lepsius most unhesitatingly afirm- 
ing all that I had previously advanced on this subject. There is a dil» 
ference of two years between our dates, he taking one Rabbinical 
authority, I another, i T have not an iden which is the correet one. 
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on the banks of the Nile, apvther may have cxisted 
contemporancously in the valley of the Euphrates, 

From the casy conquest of Asia by the Sesostris of 
the twelfth dynasty, however, we may infer that in 
his time there did not exist any great or, powerful 
monarchy in that country, although immediately 
afterwards a revolution seems to have taken place, 
from which we may infer that one, if not two, great 
kingdoms rose into power in Asia, about twenty-two 
centuries before the Christian cera, 

If we knew who the Shepherd Hyksos were, who 
overran Egypt at this period, it would tend consider- 
ably to clucidate the matter: unfortunately, however, 
that subject remains as obscure as ever, and I have 
nothing further to offer than the conjecture I have 
before hazarded, that sthey were Llaicanians*, of 
Armenian race, perhaps alseknown as the Philistines, 
of Palestine. Ido not think it possible they could 
have been Arabs, ancl Assyrians they certainly were 
not, a8 one of their first acts, after electing a king, 
was to fortify Avaris (Pelusium). “ For he "(Sylatis) 
regarded with suspicion the growing power of the 
Assyrians, who he foresaw would one day undertako 
an invasionsof the kingdom.” ¢ . * 

The important fact, however, for our present pur- 
pose, is that about this period (twenty-second or 


* It must be confessed that this theory rests mainly on oa nominal 
similarity ; but coupled with the antagonism of Taio to the Assyrian 
Belus, and the general date and probabilitics of the case, ~ too minute 
to insist upon separately — taken together they make up, I think, a strong 
inference in favour of this view, 

f Manctho, as quoted by Josephus, contra Apign,, lib. i. cap. 14, 

pad * 
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twenty-third century %,c.), Assyria was a rising 
power, and capable of eindertaking the conquest of 
her fallen rival. .We haye no evidence that she did 
do so; butrit is by no means improbable that without 
‘ictal conquest, she may have exacted tribute from 
the Shepherds, and treated thei as vassals. 

From this period till the rise of the eighteenth 
dynasty, there is nothing to contradict the idea of a 
powerful kingdom existing on the banks of the Tiu- 
phrates ; indecd, the inference is, that it did then 
exist there, but gradually of course falling into decay, 
ay all dynasties do in that country after a more or less 
active existence of one or two centurics, 

During the ascendancy of the eighteenth dynasty, 
it will, I conceive, be in yain to look for either a 
powerful kingdom or any groat monumental remains 
in Western Asia; but aftes’the death of the first king 
of the nineteenth dynasty, the continual flux and 
reflux of power would lead us to expect Assyria to 
rise in power as the tidé of her rival’s fortune 
again ebbed. And so 1 believe we shall find the most 
famous of Assyrian dynasties arising at this period 
under Ninus. From this time, though with occasional 
preaks, the, Asiatic races continued gaadually to 
gain the ascendancy dyer the African, till at last 
Egypt again became an Asiatic province under tho 
Persian dynasty of the Achaemenid. 

It is not, perhaps, necessary to insist more on these 
facts at present, as I shall frequently have occasion 
to refer to them in the sequel; aud I will only add 
here, that in every particular iustance the chronology 
of Egypt, as T finderstand it, agrees most perfectly 
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with thal of Assyria, as der ived from other sources, 
which [ now proceed to examine, 


4 


In examining the native annals of Assyria, it will 
be convenient io divide her history into the following 
periods, and beginning with the? latest and best 
known, to trace her history backwards till the long 
lines of her kings’ lose themselves in tho mists of 
antiquity. 

The latest period of her history which belongs 
to the present inquiry, is the Achwmenian; extending 
from the accession of Cyrus, 3. c. 560, to the death of 
Alexander, 3, c. 328. 

Innmediatcly preceding this is the Median period ; 
froin Avbaces, B. C. 821,sto Cyrus, B. c. 560. 

The next may be called the lower Assyrian period ; 
from Ninus, z, o. 1341, to Arbaces, 3, c. 821. 

Beyond this we have the older Assyrian empire ; 
from Nimrod, about B. c,¥200, to Ninus 3, c. 1841, 

And again, an undefined period before this, extend- 
ing possibly to a date nearly coeval with the founda- 
tion of the Egyptian empire by Menes. 

With regard to the first of these periods, it will not , 
be- necessary to say anything Rere; its dates are too 
well known to require discussion. The annexed copy, 
however, of Ptolomy’s Astronomical Canon, will be 
found useful for reference, and carries back the chro- 
nology of Babylon to the foundation of the wra of 
Nabonasar, with a certainty and exactness which, 
unfortunately, we are unable to attain for any other 
period of this history. 
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Astronomical Cancarof Ptolemy from Lheon. 


wee Summation 


* se of rey. of yenta, 1c, , 
Nabonasar * - - 14 14 747 { ser ae 
Nadius «= - - 2 16 733 
Chozirus or Porus -~ 6 21 731. 

Tulaius - -" 4 6 26 726 
Mardokempadus ~ - 12 88 731 
Arkeanus + - ~ 6 48 709 

Interregnum = -~ 2 45 704 
Bolibus - - - 38 , 48 702 
Apronadius - - 6 54 699 


Rigebelus -- = - 1 65 693 
Mosesi Mordékus - 4 69 692 
Interregnum - - 8 67 688 
Asar-Adinus ~ = 18" 80 680 
Sogdochenus ~ - 20 dA00 667 
Kinil-Adanus  - - 28° 122 647 
Nabopolasarus - = 21° 1438 625 
Nabokolasar - = 48 186 604 Nabuchodonosor. 
Tlouarodam - ~- 2 #188 6561 
Nerikassolasar — - - 4 %192 559 


Nabonadius -~  - 7 208 665 
Cyrus takes Babylon - 9 218 638 Accession 560, 
Cambyses enady) - 8 226 629 
* Darius £ ~, 386 262 621 
Xerxes - ~ - 21 283 486 
Artaxerxes = = e410 824 408 
Darius II. (Nothus) - 19 343 424 


Artaxerxes (Mnemon) - 46 389 405 
Ochus - = = 21 410 359 
Axses ~~ = 2 412 338 
Darius III, (Codomanus) 4 416 336 
Alexander the Groat - 8 424 332 


o 
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The Median period is not, hOwever, to be so casily 
disposed of; and has, indecd,*formed the chief difi- 
culty with those who have hitherto attempted fo put 
in order the chronology of this empire. By far the 
greatest part, however, of the obscurity that sur- 
rounds this question, hag arison from an assumed 
difficulty in reconciling the history of this period, as 
handed down to us by the Greeks and other profune 
historians, with the incidental notices of the same 
kings contained in Scripture. According to the view 
Tam about to propose, this discrepancy does not exist; 
but, on the contrary, the two accounts fully confirm 
and elucidate one another, 5 

‘Tryo separate and distinct accounts of this period, 
by Greek historians, have reached our time; the 
most full and particulav being that of Ctesias, which 
chronologers aro now prefty generally agreed in 
rejecting as apocryphal, ard in substituting in its 
stead tho other, by Herodotus, which in like manner 
is as generally considergd. the only authentic one, 
it being always assumed that the one differs from 
and contradicts the other; whereas, if I am not very 
much iistaken, the one is only the necessary comple- 
ment of the »ther. ! ) 4 

The account of Ctesias is in substance as follows*: 
-— The successors of Ninus had sunk into a state of 
slothfulness and debauchery, which rendered then 
not only incapable of any great or worthy deed, but 
at the same time a disgrace to their sex and to their 


* This account is abstracted fiom Diodorus, vol, ii. p. 11. etseg. of 
edit, Wesseling, 
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race. Their womanly ‘habits so excited the contempt, 
and perhaps also the émbition, of Arbaces, the com- 
mander of the-Median, contingent, which annually 
came frofa that province to do duty in the capital, 
that he conspired with Belysys, the Babylonian, and 
the commanders of the other forces, to dethrone Sar- 
donapalus, the Slothful possessor of the throne of 
Ninus. With an energy, however, which the pre- 
vious description of the historian would scarcely have 
Ied us to expect, the king assumed the command of 
those forces that remained faithful to him, and de- 
feated the rebels in three several actions; but lulled 
to security,by his success, he was surprised at night 
by his enemies, whose forces had been recruited by 
some Bactrians, who were coming to join the king, 
but wore seduced by Arbaces from their allegiance, 
The consequence was & total defeat of the royal 
army, which enabled the rebels to lay siege to the 
capital; they do not, howeyer, seem to have had the 
power of taking it *, had ngt the river undermined o 
considerable portion of the wall, which falling, left a 
breach in its fortifications, Being warned by a 
prophecy that the cily must fall when tho river 
became itseenemy, Sardanapalus burned*himself with 
all his valuables in his palace, and the city surren- 
dered to Arbaces. , 


* Ctesins makes at this point a curious assertion in aserihing tho dit 
ficulty the rebels had in pushing the siege Lo the fhet “ that battering 
yams, mounds of earth, and boliste were not then invented.” We now 
know froin the sculptures, that all these three wero commonly used at lest 
1000 years before the period of which he is speaking. 
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In gratitude for his assistqnec, Belysys was ap- 
pointed king or satrap of Babylon, And Ctesias goes 
on to say, “that after a reign of twenty-cight years, 
Arbaces left the kingdom to his son Mahdaunkes, 
who reigned fifty years. ‘To him succeeded Sosarmos 
thirty years; then Artoukas fifty, Arbianes twenty- 
two, and Artaios for forty ycars. 

After relating the circumstances of the war with the 
Cadusians under Parsondas, which happened during 
this reign, he proceeds to state that after Artaios 
reigned Artynes twenty-two years and Astybaras 
forty. During the reign of the last the Parthians 
revolted, and gaye up their city to the Sakas, or 
Scythians; this was the cause of a war of some 
years, but which was concluded again before the 
death of the king, He ‘was succeeded by Astyages, 
the Mede, who held the empike till it was overthrown 
by Cyrus. 

The account of [erodotus*, which is supposed to 
contradict this, is, that after the revolt of the Medes 
cach people governgd themsclves by their own laws, 
for a period of time which he does not define, till 
Deiokes, 1 Median, remarkable for his integrity and 
strict justice, procured his election as ing by his 
countrymen, He reigned for “afty- -three years, but 
only over his own countrymen; gnd neither carried 
“on forcign wars, nor have we any hint of his inter- 
fering with the neighbouring states. 

lis son Phraortes, however, was more ambitious ; 
and aftér subduing the Persians, he turned his arms 


* TTerodotus, i, 96. et seq. 4 
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against the Assyrians of Nineveh; showing plainly 
that Nineveh was still"a state, governed by its own 
kings,and sufficiently pewerful to resist the Median 
king, whe was slain by them in battle, and his army 
defeated. . 

His son Oyaxares succeeded ; and, desirous of 
avenging his father, again made war against the 
Ninevites, but was interrupted in bis operations by 
the Scythian invasion (evidently ‘the same. alluded to 
by Ctesias). This last kept him in check for twenty- 
eight years; but on their losing their power through 
their licentiousness and misrule, Cyaxares returned 
to the wan with the Ninevites, and this timo with 
success, having defeated them, and taken their 
capital, which he must have nearly destroyed, at Ieast 
we hear no more of it if history from this date. 
After a reign of forty years, he was succeeded by 
Astyages, who reigned thirty-five years, whon agnin 
we come to the epoch of Cyrus, 

We are enabled to eke ont a little, this somewhat 
meagre account, by an extract from ILerodotus, found 
in Diodorus*, where the former is made to say that 
between the destruction of the Assyrian empire by 

+ the Medesyand the clection of Cyaxares (Dciokes — 
the Medes scem always to have borne the same name 
in the second genegation), an intorregnuin of several 
generations occurred. We have also a distinct dato’ 
for the latter event, which is said to have oceurred 
in the second year of the seventecnth Olympiad, 3. c. 
711. 


* Diodorus, ii, 82, 
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Chronologers gonerally arg? pvery angry with Dio- 
dorus for this falsification ofthe toxt of Tlerodotus, 
and not without reason, if he were quoting from 
Clio, which is the only work we now possess of that 
author alluding to these facts. But it appears to me 
scarcely to admit of a doubt that the work to which 
he refers is the history of Assyria, which [Icrodotus 
tells us twice over, he was writing or had written® ; 
and I cannot but consider the passage in Aristotle, 
so often quoted, as decisive evidence that such a 
history was written, and in the hands of his fellow 
countrymen, 

We have, therefore, in these two authors an ace 
count of this epoch in which they mutually confirm 
and support one another, provided ave always bear in 
mind that CteSias is speaking of the Arbacide who 
yveigned in Nineyeh, and Herodotus of a Median 
dynasty, that more than [00 years afterwards arose 
in their native country f, and finally gathered strength 
sufficient to overthrow tlie elder race. 

Assuming this 10 be 0, ifwe attempt to ascertain 
the dates of the events that principally interest us in 
this inquiry, we shall find that the final destruction 
of Ninevehyby Cyaxares took place abgut the year, 
z.c, 600, because we have for the forty ycars of the 
reign of that king, the initial and final dates of 634 

* Tlerodotus, lib. i, c. 184, and lib. i, ¢. 106, 

+ Avistotle, ist, Annal. lib, viii, 

{ The capital of this race was not, apparently, the Ecbatona of 
TIamadan, which was the only city of that name known to after his- 
tovians, but the Atropatenian Ecbatana, situated at Takt i Soleiman, as 


proved by Rawlinson in a Memoir in the tenth volume of the Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Socicty of London, . 
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and 595; and the hist§ry of his reign is so detailed, 
that we can almost assign to cach year, its occupation, 
Thus we have the period of the arrival of the Seythian 
hunters, ahd their occupation, till the tragical story 
of their vevenge, which led to the five years’ war 
ending with the famous battle of the eclipse, all 
which must have occupied seven or cight years. 
Then came the first siege of Nineveh, and the inter- 
ruption of twenty-eight years caused by the Scythian 
invasion, which brings us down, in the shortest cal- 
culation, to the year 600, supposing the siege to have 
been immediately resumed and carried out within the 
year, It may have been two or threo years sub- 
sequent to this period (I would prefer 597), but it 
could not have been carliez. It is, however, usually 
placed by chronologers in 606, which J think un- 
tenable, but there is an “error of six years running 
through the chronology of tho whole of this period, 
which I am unable cither to trace to its source or to 
explain; it may, nevertheless, vitiate all calculations 
based. on these facts to that oxtont. 

We have two accounts of this final destruction of 
Nineveh quoted by Eusebius, one from Polyhistor, the 
rother from Abydenus*, who calls the king of Assyria 
Saracus, who followed the example of Sardanapalus, 
in burning himself in his palace when attacked by 
Busalossorus (Nabopolasar), the father of Nabu- 
chodnasar, If this is correctly related, it would place 
the event before the accession of the latter n.c. 604 ; 


_ ® Eusebius, Ay, Chron, 63. 
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but, from the way in which he is mentioned, I cannot 
help suspecting that though the war was commenced 
in his father’s time, the scily was not destroyed 
till Nebuchodnasar had suceceded to Iiis father’s 
throne,* A 

Unfortunately, Terodotus has left us no figures 
from which we can ascertain what?date he assigned 
to the Median revolt. If we take those left us by 
Ctesias, they would'carry back that event to 3.c, 877; 
but, as I shall presently show that Ctesias was cer- 
tainly guilty of cxtending the reigns of the carlier 
kings of Assyria to more than double their real 
length, we may safely adopt the shorter dates for his 
second and fourth kings, and instead of fifty and 
fifty years, which he assigns to them, allow them 
twenty and thirty respeatively, as is done by Eusebius 
and Syncellus, which will reduce the date to 3.c. 827, 
My own impression is that’the true date is nc. 821; 
but there is still here the old error of six years, 
which haunts us every where, 

Africanus, as quoted by Syncellus, places this event 
A.M, 4675, or 3B.c. 825.f Eusebius forty years 
before the first Olympiad}, or 3B. c, 816}; in his 
Canon, however, which is by far the most careful, 
and trustworthy document we have of its class, the 

* In the other oxtract (Zuseb, Chron. 46,), from Polyhistor, where the 
same event is narrated in nearly similar terms, it is placed even more 
distinetly in the reign of Nabopolasar, but both authors make him and 
the destruction of Nimeyeh as contemporary with, and happening during, 
the reign of Astyages, which is puzzling. Must we carry the whole 
Median chronology of IIcrodotus six years backwards P 

+ Syncellus, pp. 165. 198. 


t Buseb,, Chron, Armen, p. 48, 
B 
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event occurs in the year of Abraham 1196, or 2. c, 
819, and the accession® of Deiokes is placed in the 
second year of-the cightcenth Olympiad, or four 
year's too lite if we may trust Herodotus; both events, 
therefore,.must be set back by that mnount. 

Notwithstanding this, I fear there is not yot a suffi- 
ciency of data for fixing cxactly the year in which 
Sardanapalus burnt himself’; but I think we may 
safely assert that it was not beford 3. o. 827, nor later 
than 3.0. 817; and this is, at all events, quite near 
enough for our present purpose. 

Jt only remains, before leaving this branch of the 
subject, to say a few words regarding the kings of 
Assyria, mentioned in Scripture as invading Judea 
about this period. r 

The first of these is Phul, who about the year 
B.c. 769 came up against Manahem, but was con- 
tent with a tribute of 1000 talents of silver, and re- 
turned. Thirty-one years aflerwards, however, ano- 
ther king, Tiglath Pilueser, invaded the country, and 
“took Jjon and Abel-beth-maachah, and Janonh, and 
Kedesh, and IIazor and Gilead jad Galilee, ‘all the 
land of Naphtali; and carried thom captives to As- 

asyria.’* — ¢ 9 

Fifteen years after this event, a third king, Shal- 
maneser, laid siege to Samaria, and alter a sicge of 
three years took it, and carricd away the inhabitants 
into captivity. Ile afterwards besieged Tyre for 
five years, without success, } 


* 2 Kings, xv. 29, 1 Tosophus, Ant. Tud, ix, 14.1, 
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In extent of conquest, however, these kings were 
surpassed by a fourth, Sinaslcil who carried hig 
conquering arms to the confihes of Egypt, about the 
year Bc. 711, 

We have here, therefore, a dynasty of at least four 
warlike Assyrian kings, who duying sixty years 
gradually extended their conquests towards the west 
and south, from the confines of Syria to the borders 
of Egypt. If we were forced by chronological diffi- 
culties to assume that they were the predecessors of 
Sardanapalus, then indeed it might be affirmed that 
the Scriptures were in direct contradiction to profane 
history. For if there is one point on which all the 
historians of this epoch arc consentancous, it is that 
the later kings of the dynast 'y founded by Ninus were 
sunk in the most abject sloth, and did nothing worthy 
of being recorded. It would also be in direct con- 
tradiction to all experience ; for I believe that there is 
no instance of a dynasty pf Enstern monarchs who, 
having once sunk into thet state of slothful Icthargy 
which scems to bo their destiny, were ever abl to 
rouse themselves to such warlike exertions as are 
hore narrated, If, however, we apply this history to 
the Medo-Assyrian dynasty of the Arbicide, the 
whole becomes not only intelligible, but probable. 
They were precisely such a race, — young and vigo- 
rous, as we should expect to find, trying to extend 
their newly-acquired empire by conquest: and when 
we know more of their real names and their deeds — 
which I trust we shall soofi do from inscriptions — I 
feel no doubt but that we shall easily be able to 
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identify cach and all of ‘them. At present this is not 
engy ; as our lists are, T am convinced, meagre and 
imperfect, two or three reigns being run into one, 
and the names sidly mutilated. There cannot, how- 
ever, I think, be much difficulty in identifying Phul 
with the third, Sosarmus, and Tiglath Pilneser with 
his successor.* ‘The dates, however, do not accord. 
when we attempt to identify Salmaneser with Artaios, 
nor can we find room for Senacherib. Some confu- 
sion there certainly is here, which it is needless to 
attempt to explain at the present time, as the ma- 
terials now at our command are probably insufficient 
for the purpose, whereas we may rest with almost 
perfect confidence, in the hope that the inscriptions 
will clear up such a difficulty as this, 

One of the causes of corffusion at this period ap- 
pears to be, that in the, Bible the word Assyria is 
sometimes used as a synonyme for Mesopotmnia, 
and in consequence some,of these kings may have 
been kings of Babylonia, end for a time of both 
places; which increases the difficulty at present, 
but may eventually make the solution more casy. 

Be this as it may, I look upon it as one of the best 
establisheck facts in this period of Asgyrian history 
that these biblical kings were not any of the prede- 
cessors of Sardanapalus, but some of the successors 
of Arbaces or Belesys, who had usurped their throne. 


* This view of the matter is fir from being original: it was ably 
advocated by Mr, Dickenson, in a paper in the fourth volume of the 
Journal of the Roynl Asiatic Socicty, and has beon proposed by others 
before him. 
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I think they were almost cettainly the Arbacidm of 
Nineveh, but this is not so absolutely certain as the 
main fact which reconciles sacred and profane history 
at this point, and venders the prineipal epochs of the 
Median dynasty as nearly certain as can well be 
expected in such an inguiry, 

When, however, we come to exazhine the length of 
the period during which the descendants of Ninus 
occupied the throne of Nineveh, before their over- 
throw by Arbaces, we do find Ctesias and Herodotus 
in direct contradiction to one another, as Diodorus * 
would lead us to expect we should: the former as- 
serting that thirty kings succeeded one qnother from 
father to son, in a space of 1860 or 1806 years (for 
both readings are found) ; Herodotus, on the contrary, 
merely stating the length of their duration at 520 
years, without giving the aumber of reigns, 

The former account we ‘may safely reject, for the 
very simple reason, that it is impossible, no dynasty 
of kings, cither in Asig’or clsewhere, ever having 
averaged upwards of forty-three years per reign; 
and even if we admit the forty or forty-five reigns 
of Kusebius and Syncellus, the average duration is 
still an impossibility. 0 * 

Confining our observations to those dynasties only 
who have reigned in this part of Asia, we find in the 
Ptolemaic Canon above quoted (p. 42.) twenty-nine 


* Diodorus, p. 444, ed, Wesseling, 
} Diodorus, lib, ii, p. 112., of. seg. 
4 Iferodotus, i, xov. 
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kings and two interrégnums in 424 yoars, or an 
average of about fourtetn years to each reign. 

The dynasty of the Sassanid gives very nearly 
the same result—,thirty kings in 418 years. That of 
the kalifs, however, gives a much smaller average, 
being fifty-seven reigus in 626 years, or an average of 
cleven years to e&ch reign. The Samanian dynasty 
averaged only ten years to each reign, the Gaznavides 
fourteen, the Seljukians eight, ‘vhich is also the 
average of the Mogul Tartars; and the present or 
Sufi dynasty have averaged cleven years. About the 
same results are obtained from the Indian and other 
Eastern dynasties, twelve years being a fair average, 
fifteen an extreme onc. Thoye are, of course, ex- 
ceptions. The kings of Isracl, for instance,. from 
Saul to Zedckiah, averaged etwenty-one years; but 
I know of no other instartee of such longevity. Even 
however if this reasoning from analogy were not 
sufficient, we have the direct and positive testimony 
of Kephalion®, that not oné of these Assyrian kings 
reigned for twenty years, so degonerate and cnervate 
had they becomo from their slothful indolence. If 
this is so, their reigns could not have averaged more 

ethan twelva years, or fifteen at the utmost; so that 
thirty kings—if there were ouly that number — 
would not suffice for even the more moderate period 
of Herodotus. 

To a person unacquainted with the mode in which 
history is written in the Hast, it may appear strange 


* Syncellus, p. 167. 
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that such a monstrous falsifidation should not only 
have beeri perpetrated, but’ have passed almost 
unquestioned down till very modern times, Unfor- 
tunately, however, this is not the only, nor by any 
means the most extravagant mystification, of truth 
which is found in Eastern annals, where imagination 
is much more consulted than the thore critical logic 
to which we are accustomed. 

The mode in which these falsifications are made 
is something like the following. Supposing ‘some 
English chronicler, some time hence, were to at- 
tempt to compile a history of England from such 
scanty inaterials as-are usually at the command of 
an Asiatic historian, he would find that this 
countyy was invaded from France by Julius Casar 
about the Christian era; but-all the names of the 
kings between Julius Cesar and William the Con- 
queror being lost and forgétten, those that succeeded 
the latter would have the length of their reigns 
doubled, and by the assistance of an interregnuin 
or two, and reigns of one or two years, — if any,such. 
existed, —- boing made 41 and 52 or some such figure, 
the desixed succession would be completed, Thus 
James I. would be ‘made to coincide with 1066; or,, 
as William IIT. accords moré in name and action; 
he would, if possible, be carried up as far, either by 
muplification or transposition, the author quietly 
making up his mind that it must be so, though he 
certainly did not find it so written. 

That this is not merely a supposition is evident 


from what we know of Indian chronology, which 
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about the time of Ctenias was altered by a race 
kindred to the Persian’ to nearly the same extent. 
Thus we find that Arrian*, quoting from Mogasthenes, 
states that the Indians enumerated 153 kings before 
the time of Alexander as reigning during 6042 years, 
whereas it is now almost certain that the latter figure 
should be 2786; ‘and from what we know of the list, 
the number of kings ought to be considerably in- 
creased, Since then, the falsification has gone on 
to a far greater extent; but here, as in Persia, the 
great epochal dates seem never to’ have been lost 
sight of or altered, only the names and events 
belonging to a lower one are tratigferred to a 
higher, and these again thrust furtheryback in the 
history. Thus in India the heroes and events.of the 
Mahabarat, which was contemporary with the war 
of Troy, are transferred* to the epoch of the great 
immigration of the Sanscrit or Indo-Germanic races 
into India, or to z.c. 8101, and the events anterior 
to this, to astronomical periods of most preposterous 
durafion. So, in Assyria, I conceive that Ninus and 
his acts are transforred by those who compdunded the 
chronology which Ctesias copied, to the age of Nimrod, 
eand the events of his age to the pefiod of the 
deluge. 

To this, however, I shall return presently ; in the 
meanwhile we are left with the 520 years of Hero- 
dotus as the great authority for fixing the date of 
Ninus, which, if my view of the chronology of the 


* Avvian, Hist. Ind., chap. x. 
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Medo-Assyrian period is bat oh will be 821 +520, 
or Bc. 1841, 

There is, however, a passage in, Polyhistor, as 
quoted by Tusebius*, which, as it aomes almost cer- 
tainly from the native Berosus, is entitled to thd” 
utmost confidence, and leads us almost oxactly to the | 
same date. “ After all these successive periods of 
years he states that Semiramis reigned over the As- 
syrians, and ugain frinutely enumerates the names of 
forty-five kings, assigning to them a term of 526 
years, after whom he says there was a king of the 
Chaldeans whose name was Phulus,” &¢, Jrom the 
Bible we know the date of this last-named king to 
have been about x. co. 770, which added to the above 
sum gives 1296; to this, howevér, we must add the 
reigns of Ninus and Senrramis, which, unfortunately, 
we do not yet know. The Ctesian dates of fifty-two 
and forty-two years are evident exaggerations, like all 
the vost of that system. If a duplication, the date 
would be almost identical with that of Herodotus. 
As, however, Layard is now, I believe, excavating in 
the palaces built by these sovereigns, we may safely 
leave this question till the result of his discoveries is 
made known. . 

I am not aware of any poiliee date bearing aiveetly 
on this subject, unless it bo one in Thallus, who gives 
the date of Belus ag 222 years before the fill of 
Troy}, and consequently about n.c, 1404, If he took 


* Armon. Chron, p. 39 
+ Lactantius, Epit. Div, Inst., 8vo, Cantab. 1718, p. 40, In Theoph, ad 


Aut, 281, the figures are 322, 
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Belus for the father of Ninus, as most of the Byzan- 
tine chronologers did, this would come to nearly the 
same thing. , ° 

Altogether, { think it admits of very little doubt 
that the middle of the fourteenth century 5. ¢, is the 
period to which we must ascribe this revival of the 
Assyrian empire$ for besides the certainty of it ac- 
quired from native historians, it is the one that accords 
most perfectly with the Egyptian chronology above 
set forth, for it is just at this time that the Egyptian 
monarchy perished, and so allowed its ancient vival 
again to rear its head. 

It is also by no means impossible that it was the 
establishment of a powerful monarchy of his own 
race in the native ‘land of his people, that first en- 

couraged Moses to attempts the deliverance of his 
countrymen from theirs Egyptian bondage, and to 
lead them to their promised inheritance in tho land 
inhabited by their forcfather Abraham, 

Except the names of thé kings and the record of 
their, sloth, there is nothing known of these five in- 
glorious centuries. In this all their chroniclers agree, 
and it is fully confirmed from external cireumsiances ; 
from whichswe learn that 170 years after their cain- 
menetment, the reigning king of Nineveh was unable 
to resene bis vassal Priam of Troy from the ven- 
geance of the Grecks under Agamemnon”; and 
shortly after this we find independent colonics of 
Grecians establishing themselves all along the coasts 


* Eusebias, in Armen, p. 42, ef sey, espeeinily the eatiacts from 
Kephalion therein contained. 
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of Asia Minor, in countries, Which we can scarcely 
doubt formed part of the empite of Ninus. 

But the most striking proof of their impotence, is 
the vise of the Jewish power under Qavid, and its ex- 
tension under his son Solomon over the greater part 
of Palestine, and almost to the banks of the En- 
phrates, so as to be at that period, if*not the greatest, 
at least the most brilliant kingdom of Western Asia ; 
and not only was it so established, but maintained 
itself till these rois faindans passed from the scene, 
and a new and more vigorous race again attempted to 
regain the empire their predecessors had lost through 
their indolence and sloth. ; 

Before the period of Ninus, our safest guide, Hero- 
dotus, deserts us entirely, as there is not even the most 
distant allusion to it in the only work of his that has 
come down to our time. If»however, I am correct 
in my view of the falsified chronology of Ctesias, 
he may help us to an epochal date, though not to 
the facts belonging to it; ‘for he places the foundation 
of the empire so nearly the date assigned to it by 
others, that [ should be almost inclined to adopt his 
date in preferonce to many. He makes it out thus: 


bs s ry 
First year of Cyrus - 97 ac, 560 
Medes - - - - " 317 
Assyrians - - - - 1360 or 1806 


2183 
or 2243 


> 
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Of these two daieé,, perhaps the latter is to be 
preferred, as Diodorus! quoting him, states that tho 
monarchy began more than 1000 years before the 
war of Troy; the first is exactly that amount, and 
therefore could hardly be the one meant. 

To reach this date, however, he undoubtedly fal- 
sified the Assyrfan list, and also, I think, most cer- 
tainly the beginning of the Median one, as before 
stated, and by so doing carried’ up the initial year 
of the reign of Ninus to that of Nimrod, whence the 
confusion afterwards cansed by confounding these 
two kings together, as is done by Apollodorus. * 

Syncellus places this event A.M, 8216 or 3. c, 2284, 
quoting from Africanus, The Armenian Luschius, 
places it 1800 years before the fortieth year before the 
first Olympiad, or B.c. 2116; and there are several 
other dates scattered anfong the fragmentary remains 
of ancient authors, all of vhich seem to point to about 
the same period for the foundation of the monarchy, 
Thus, Amilius Sura, quoted by V. Paterculus, places 
it 1995 years before 3.c. 150 or 2145; the astro- 
nomical observations brought by Callisthenes from 
Babylon extended to 2237, or 1908 before the time 
of Alexandet, 3. 0. 836. ® 

By far the most distinct evidence on the subject, 
however, is that contained. in the extract from Poly- 
histor found in the Armenian Chronicle *, which 
there can be very little doubt is an abstract from 
Berosus’s work ; and if we could fecl quite sure that 


* Apollodorus, Frag., p, 440., od. Miilleri, Paris, 1841, 
{ Chron, Arm., p. 39. 
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we had now the correct fignttos it might be con- 
sidered as almost definitive ; Unfortunately, however, 
the date of the second dynasty { is.omilted in the 
text, and only supplied by a snarginel | interpolation by 
some unknown hand, and the length of reigng assigned 
to the fourth dynasty is suspicious, though in so 
small a number there is nothing tmpossible in it, 
Taking it, however, as it stands, it makes the period 
of the older Assyrian monarchy 976 years, as fol- 
lows : — 


Eight Median kings, reigning distin - 224 years, 


Wievn kings - - = - + 48(?) 
Forty-nine Chaldean kings- = - = - > 458 ate 
Nine Arabian kings - - - - 245 
+ _ 976 
Tf we add to these the first yeur of Ninus 1841 
2817 


2 ~_— 


we obtain a date somewhat more ancient than is 
given by any of our other authorities, but not so 
much go as to vitiate the conclusion that the mon- 
avchy was sfounded about twenty-two ,or twenty- | 
three centuries before our ert, which is all that is 
here contended for, and all that is, perhaps, attainable 
in present circumstances. 

The last and most important authority on this sub- 
ject is the Biblical Chronelogy, which places Nimrod 
about the year 2218, whose date, therefore, we may 
consider as almost certainly fixed within certain limits, 
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still open to criticism, but not materially affecting 
the results here arrived at. 

Tn attempting, howover, to glean a few historical 
particular’ to illustrate this long period, we are even 
worse off than for the one Jast considered. Tf, how- 
ever, my view of Egyptian chronology is correct, and 
its bearing on Assyria what would consequently result, 
it would be in vain to look for any illustrious names 
or striking events during tho last five centuries of 
this epoch, any more than we should expect to find 
them in Egypt, during the previous five centuries of 
Shepherd domination. 

In the beginning of this period, however, we have 
a dynasty quoted by Syncellus*, which I have no 
hesitation in identifying with the first dynasty of the 
eight Median kings, quoted from Polyhistor, on the 
preceding page; for, in the first place, tho name of 
the first king, Evexius, is‘in the text identified with 
Nimrod, and the duration of the dynasty is the same, 
viz., 225 years for 224, and” the number of kings as 
nearly so as is usually found in these remote times, 
seven in the one place, and, cight in the other; one 

. discrepancy, however, occurs, which may bo con- 
-Sidered of same importance, which is, thaf Polyhistor 
calls them Median kings; the authority Syncellus 
quotes, calls them Chaldeans. Whether this is really 
of any importance, others must decide. I would not 
lay much stress upon it, as the same author, in 
another place, speaking of the two first kings, calls 


* Syncelluy, p. 149. 
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thom Chaldcans, but their follovers Medes ; ov, at all 
events, confounds the iwo ddnominations, so that 
it is difficult to know to which he applies the term. 
To this dynasty T shall return presently, but in 
the meanwhile we may dispose of the remajnder of 
the chronology in a very few words, as almost all we 
know of it is contained in a passage df the Armenian 
Eusebius, which is as follows*:— “In addition 
to the above, Polyliistor continues thus: —‘ After 
the deluge, Tvexius held possession of the coun- 
try of the Chaldeans during a period of four 
neri, and he was succeeded by his son, Comasbelus, 
who held the cmpire four neri and five spssi, But 
from the time of Xisuthrus and the deluge, to that at 
which the Medes took possession of Babylon, there 
were cighty-six kings, Polyhistor mentions each of 
them by name from the book of Berosus; the dura- 
tion of the reigns of all of which kings comprehends 
a period of 88,091 years; but when their power was 
thus firmly established, the Medes suddenly levied 
forces against Babylon to surprise it, and to place 
on the throne kings chosen from among thernselves,’ ” 
Here follow the eight Median kings above alluded to. 
The corresponding passage in Syncellas (p.76.), 
searecly throws any additional light on the matter, 
except that he gives.a date, which seems to be Poly- 
histor’s, for the commencement of these eighty-six 
kings, which he places A. m. 2405, or B. c. 8095, —a 
date I am inclined to place some confidence in, as it 


* Eusebius, Arm. Chron, p-39. 
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differs only six years‘ from the great Indian epoch, 
$101, which was derivid from this country, or, at all 
events, from a people coming from central Asia, It 
is true stich a date would only allow an averago of 
about ten years to each king’s reign; but, after what 
has been stated above, J hardly think this an objec- 
tion. * 2 

The remainder of the passage I cannot translate, 
nor do those who have attemptdd it before me seem 
to be more able to make sense of it; but I think T 
can perceive that the confusion arises from the fact 
that when Ninus was transferred backwards to the 
age of Nimrod, he, with his son Comasbelus, was ne- 
cessarily transferred to the beginning of the previous 
epoch .in history, which gave rise to a confusion in 
the accounts of both Eusclius and Syncellus, which 
it is now so difficult to explain. + 

If instead of this somewhat doubtful dato it is 
preferred to allow a somewhat longer average dura- 
tion of reign to those cighty-six kings, an carlicr 
datg might be assigned to the commencement of the 


* Tn the subsequent period, or from the Median invasion to Somiramis, 
we have 77 kings, according to Polyhistor, in 976 years, or about 122 to 
each reign. < 

{ The best translation I can make of the passage is, “ From or alter 
the time of these 86 kings (viz, 2 kings of the Chaldeans, Evexius, and 
Comasbelus, and 84 of the Medes), ho, Polyhistor, introduces Zoronster 
and the 7 kings of the Chaldwans, :cigning with him for 190 solar yenia,” 
&c,; from which it appears to me almost certainly to be infemed that 
Eveaius, Nimrod, and Zoroaster aro transferred back, as above ex- 
plained, from theiy rightful places lo the head of the grent preceding 
epochs, and must be hought back to them to render gither the fhets or 
the chronology intelligible. Syncellys, p. 78, ed. Goar, 
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Assytinn Empire; but I know of no mode of arriy- 
ing at it except by such a arbitrary adjustment, 
unless we adhere to this date, which consequently I 
would, for the present at least, prefer doing. 

The Bible, unfortunately, throws very little light on 
this period of Assyrian history. We have, it is true, 
an account of the migration of Alwaham, which, in 
spite of the high authority opposed to me, I cannot 
help thinking took place from a northern country — 
not from Werka, to the south of Babylon. Its relative 
date is slightly subsequent to the era of Nimrod. 
After this, during his lifetime, we find an Assyrian 
king, who, abeording to Josephus*, “ at this time had 
the dominion over Asia,” interfering in the affairs of 
Syria, and holding Sodom — one apparently. of the 
principal cities of that day-—in bondage for twelve 
yews. The king’s name is not mentioned, but only 
those of the four sgtraps who commanded his army. 

If Tam correct in my chronology, this is one of 
the campuigns which we tnay expect to find recorded 
on the walls of the oldest palace at Nimvoud; but 
this incident is all the Bible affords for the elucida- 
tion of this poriod, no other mention being ipade of 
the Assyrians till after the Exode, A ; 

These are, it is true, but faint and meagre notices . 
from which to attempt to reconstruct the history of 
a great nation, and all that could have been made of 
it is but such a skeleton as I have sketched. The last 
few years, however, have given hopes that we may 
clothe this skeleton with flesh, and reintegrate the 

* Josephus, J. Ant., lib.i. ch. 9, 
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history in neatly its prjstine integrity. Tenceforth 
we must look to the ménuments and inscriptions for 
this, and to them we shall now turn to see what light 
they have already thrown on the subject. Before, 
however, doing this, it is necessary to remark that 
there is, and probably always will be, very great 
difficulty in idewtifying proper names, as they are 
seldom if ever spelt phonctically, but by monograns, 
such as “The beloved of the God Temen,” “The 
servant of Bar,” and may consequently be variously 
pronounced ; a fact, the discovery of which we owe 
to Colonel Rawlinson*, but which already accounts 

- for half the confusion we find among the ancient 
chroniclers. 

It will perhaps add to the distinctness of what I 
am about to say, if, before proceeding to identify the 
builders of the palaces eof Assyria with the names 
recorded in her annals, I briefly allude to the geogra- 
phical distribution of the ruins themselves, So far 
as we at present know, thefe are three great mounds 
or groups of ruins situated along the line of the river 
within the boundaries of Assyria, On both edges 
of the plain there are smaller ruins, which may have 

, been palaces or cities, but cannot compre with the 
three greater ones. Of these latter the most northern 
is situated on the eastern or left bank of the Tigris, 


* “The Assyrians, Eom convineed, did nob distinguish their propor 
names by the sound but by the sense; and it way thus allowable, in alluding 
to a king by name, to employ synonymes to any extent, whather Uhese 
synonymes were ferms employe to denote the same deity, or whether 
thay were different words used to express the same idea.’ (Journ, Agiat. 
Soq, vol. xii. p, 423.) 
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opposite Mosul, and. has always been considered, and 
I think correctly, as the tne site of the ancient 
Nineveh, About thirty miles further south, near 
the junction of the Great Zab with the" Tigris, is 
situated the second great ruin, now familiar to us by 
its modern name of Nimroud; and about forty miles 
still further to the southward is*the third group, 
lying this time on the right bank of the river, and 
known to the Arabs as Kalah Shergat, or Toprak 
Kalaa.* So little of interest has yet been found in 
this latter site, when compared at least with the 
others, that no attempt has been made to identify it 
with any city mentioned in ancient history. The 
identity of Nimroud has, however, given rise to con- 
siderable speculation, —Layard considering it as the 
southern extremity of Nineveh, Rawlinson identify- 
ing it with Ilalah, and othems with Resen; which Jast 
I "have very little doubt is the correct view of the 
matter, ‘ 

The determination of the point rests principally on 
the well known passage in the book of Genesis f, 
“And out of that land [Babel, &c.] went forth 
Asshur ;” or, according to the marginal and perhaps 
more correct translation, “He [Nimrod@] went out® 
into Assyria, and builded Nineveh, and Rehoboth, 
and Calah; and Resen between Calah and Nineveh: 
the same is a great city.” 

The latter part of this quotation seems to me 
quite fatal to the idea of Nimroud being Calah; for, 


* Rich’s Map of the Tigris, vol. ii. p.355., and elsewhere. 


| Chap. x. ver. 11. 
v2 
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if it were so, where je Reson? There is no mound 
or vestige of a ruin bétween that place and Mosul 
which could represent the city which the writer of 
the book of Genesis evidently meant to distinguish 
as the greatest city of the three; whorens, if we take 
Kalah Shorgat for the Calah of Seripture, I do not 
think it would be"possible in so few words to give a 
more correct view of the position of what was then 
the great city of Assyria, So fiv‘as the excavations 
g0, they fully confirm this view of the matter, for Nim- 
roud was then certainly the great city par excellence, 
and the principal residence of the kings of Assyria, 

At the samo time I do not think that the reading 
of the namo in the inscription, which Rawlinson 
admits to be so extremely doubtful, can be allowed 
to weigh against this positive testimony, though it is 
the only ground on wlich his identification of this 
city with the Calah of Genesis rests; while, on the 
other hand, the similarity of Tesen and Larissn is 
striking, and ought, I think, to be definitive. With- 
out,showever, insisting too much on the nominal simi- 
larity, Tinay again refer lo what] pointed out else. 
where*, that the name the Mtruseans assumed to 
themselves 4vas Rasenn or Resena, coupfied with the 
fuet that, wherever they or a cognate Pelasgic race 
are found, one of their principal cities at least bears 
the sane nan of Larissa. These nominal similarities, 
however, aro singularly wusafe guides, but the pas. 
sage of Genesis is too distinct to be put aside. 


* True Principles of Beanty in Art, p. 440. 
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Another theory of the aaa af this locality 
has been based on a passdge in the Book tf the 
Prophet Jonah, who calls it “an exceeding g grout cily, 
a city of three days’ joumney,” —or say tout forty 
miles, and which consequently includes Koyunjik and 
Ninroud in the same city, and appears to me 
nearly as improbable as the length of reign ascribed 
by Ctesias to the successors of Ninus, The true 
explanation of the passage will, T believe, be found in 
the meaning attached to the word “city” in Assyria in 
those days, as in India to this hour, where it is aterm 
applied to the lands belonging to a village, town, or 
city, and not to the group of houses whjch generally 
occupies their contre ; as the word “ farm” does with 
us now, or “town” did with the Scotch, and “ vivitas” 
with the Latins. 

The true boundary of tht city of Ninevch J believe 
to be perfectly well identilicd in the present day, hy 
the mounds opposite Mosul, as may be seen from the 
plan on the next page,,copicd from the very careful 
survey of them made in 1820, by Mr, Rich, avhich 
shows a city extending about three miles and a half 
north and soutli, and about one mile and a half across, 
towards it#northern extremity ; the whote of the prine 
cipal enclosure occupying about ten millions of square 
yards*, which, allowing fifty} yards to each inhabil- 


* Rich's Travels in Kordistan, &e, vol. ti, p. 28, T may mention that 
there being no seale attached to this plan, all measurements based upon 
it are liable to n slight inaccuracy in amount. have added a seale from 
the text, which cannot be fhr out, bul it cannot be considered as uhso« 
lutely correct. 

‘+ Seo Topography of Jerusalem, by the Author, p, 50. 
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ant, would give a populdtion of about 200,000 souls. 
To this we must add, Say, 50,000 for the castern 





ers ews ce cdo van gy 


Phy of Nainogoh 

suburd, which appears 10 have been enclosed by a 
second wall, and probably as many more for another 
suburb, between the city and the river, or, say a 
fopulation of 300,000 souls to the whole; which is 
quite as great a number as any historical indication 
would justify us in assuming, or that the cireum- 
stances of the country would lead us to expect could 
be supported so congregated together, 

It certainly avas quite cnough to astonish and con- 
found the Grecian or Jewish historians ov travellors, 
accustomed as they were 1o the little capitals of their 


e-7 
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native lands, which were cotigidercd. as large uy im- 
portant cities, with one tenth of this number of 
inhabitants, ‘ a 

Of the mounds scattered over of on the edges of 
the Assyrian plain, only one has been thoroughly ox- 
anined; but it yielded the singplarly interesting 
palace of Khorsabad, built by the father of the builder 
of the great palace, of Nineveh, ‘This mound is situ- 
ated about twelve iniles north of the latter place, but 
has not yet been identified with any city or palace 
mentioned in ancient history, or by any geographer 
of ancient times. If my chronology is correct, it may 
be the Tclane of Stephanus Byzantinus but of this 
hereafter. 

When the other Assyrian mounds shall have been 
examined, we may have much to add to this somewhat 
meagre list; but even as it stands, I believe we 
now, by a singular turn of good fortime, possess a 
specimen of each of the great epochs of Assyrian his- 
tory, and are able to examine the form and appre 
ciate the merits of the sculpture and the arts of* that 
people at each of the great cpochal periods pointed 
out above, having the old or north-west palace at 
Nimroud to represent the age of Nimrod § the palaces * 
of Khorsabad and Koynnjik, for that of Ninus and his 
successors ; the south-west palace at Nimroud, to re- 
present the age of the Arbacidw; and the palace at 
Persepolis, which undoubtedly belongs wholly to 
tho Achamenian age: a history of art, extending 
through two thousand years, of which a short time 


ago we knew so little, but which now promises to 
rit . 
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: become as familiar to ns as any form of ancient art 
which has survived the wreck of tine. 


” . 


yy 

All those who have turned their attention to the 
subject of Assyrian antiquitics, admit that ihe earlier 
buildings at Nimroud are in reality the oldest things 
yet discovered in Assyria; next to them come the 
two palaces of Khorsabad and Koyunjik, built by fa- 
ther and son. The one question remaining is, what 
is the date of the later edifices, and what the interval 
of time that clapsed between them? Rawlinson would 
place the lafter kings contemporary with Solomon* (a 
supposition in itself wholly fatal to his chronology) ; 
and admits an interval of only about 100 years he- 
tween the two epochs. ,° 

Layard, without attempfing to fix definitive dates to 
either, insists repeatedly on a very much longer in- 
terval having oceurred between the crection of the 
two palaces, basing his reaséuing principally on the 
greaf change that had inken place, not only in the 
style of art, but in dress, arms, and even in the 
features and characters of the people yepresented. 
*" Certainly no one is so well qualified to express an 
opinion on such a subject, not only from his famili- 
arity with the art in all its forms and im stu, but 
also from that intuitive perception of forms of art, in 
which he is surpassed by no ono I know of. 

At the same time I do not think any one can pass 


t 


* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol, xii, p. 421. 471, 
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from an cxamination of the’ specimens broughy to 
Paris by M. Botta, to those procured for the British 
Museum by Mr. Layard, without at once pereciving 
so striking a difference in the forms df utterance, and 
such a falling off in purity and clegance of ckccution, 
as could have*been the work of only a long series of 
years. So much is this the caso, that it would ve- 
quire chronological, data of far more completeness 
and certainty than have yet been brought forward to 
invalidate a conclusion based on so unmistakable a 
fact. My own impression is, that the interval was, 
as hinted above, eight or nine centuries, and that 
the old palace of Nimroud belongs to the ago of 
Nimrod and his successors, and Khorsabad to Ninus, 
My reasons for this conclusion [ shall now attempt to 


state as briefly as possible.» , 


In Syncellus* we find the following dynasty of 


Assyrian kings: — 


“The Chaldeans were the first that assmmed tho 
title of kings ; of these tte first was Evechius, known 
to us by the name Nembrod (Nimrod); he reignetl at 


Babylon - - 
Chomasbelus “ 
Porns - - 
Nechubes 
Nabius 
Oniballus 
Zinzerus 


z 
’ 


ny 
1 


* Syncellus, p, 90, 


~ 6) years | 
. 7 
ty 


- 85 
- 43 
- 48 
- 40 
~ 46 


~—- 225 years, 


‘ 


{ Imay here remark, thet the length of the reigns of the two firat 
Kings of this dynasty ave reductions from the Novi and Snvi, in whieh thoy 
¢ 
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n the other hand,”Major Rawlinson has wlready 
been uble to make out from the oldest group of mo- 
numentssat Nineveh the following names *;— 

Beltakat, prébably not connected with the suc 
ceeding hames, and may therefore be the mythical 
Belus, the founder of the empire (8095?) 

Temenbar I., whose relation to the following kings 
is also uncertain : — ‘ 

Tlevenk I. 

Katibar, — Servant of Bar, — his son. 

Assar-adan-pal, — Sardanapaluy — his son, the 
builder of the north-west palace at Nimroud. 

Tomenbar IT., his son, the builder of the central 
palace, and the king whose exploits are recorded on 
the obelisk in the British Museum. 

Tiusi fem, or Shemir Hem, his son. 

Tlevenk II. his son, the last king. 

My own impression is that these two dynasties are 
almost undoubtedly identical, though it may, per. 
haps, be yet premature to attempt to identify tho in- 
dividual kings with one another, 

Tn the first place, Rawlinson himself pointed out 
the similarity of the name of Tevenk with Mvechins. 
IIc reads if also doubtfully (p. 421.) as “Komosbelos ; ; 


ave elsewhore stated, to solar yenvs,—RSuvos heing inken at ten yents, the 
Netos at one year cight months, and the Sossos at two months, ‘Chis being 
a pwely abitiaty calculation, the above dates for these two reigns aro 
by no means to be depended upon, 

For this 1cduction seo Lepsius, Chronologic der Egypiex, p. 8. 

* See his Memons in the Jomnal of the Asintic Society, yol. sii. 
p. 421, ef sege 
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while one of the readings of Spnecllus gives the say 
result, stating that Cosmasbeliis was another othe 
for Iivechius. * F a 

T an not, however, inclined to insist that the nune 
found on the monuments is actually thal of Nimrod ; 
but as the grandson almost invariably took his grand- 
father’s name, as at least one of his filles, these two 
names, being found in these two dynasties, point J 
think to an unmistakable identity, as fay as such a 
nominal similarity can be insisted upon in the 
present state of our knowledge of the alphabet and 
language. 

A more important point, however, is the mention 
of the Egyptian tribute on the obelisk, but without 
any hint of an Egyptian war or conquest; a state of 
things that could only, I coyecive, exist during the 
period that the Shepherds held Egypt ag above alluded 
to, and, therefore, anterior, at least, to the nineteenth: 
century B. c.— the probability is by 200 or 800 
years. ‘ 

As I shall presently show, the campaigns of the 
Khorsabad king in Syria must have taken place long 
anterior to Saul’s time, probably immediately after 
the Exode, ox* they would certainly have Boon mon- 
tioned in the Bible. If, therefore, we allow any 
interval of importance to have clapsed between the 
two periods, wo must at once ascend beyond the 
eighteenth dynasty, which brings us to the same 
conclusion. 


* Syncellus, p. 78 Topyour dy ner Yapuca{iyhor 
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~Jé would not, perhaps, be casy to prove it, bub I 
cankot avoid the conviction that the campaign re- 
corded.in the tenth year of the obelisk annals is 
virtually the eontemporary bulletin of the carlicst 
war recorded in Scripture; for if we read as Sodom, 
the name now doubtfully read ag Shalumas, every 
circumstance of time and place necords most perlectly 
without one valid objection to the identification, that 
T know of, : 

Indeed, the whole tenor of the inscriptions, as far 
as they have been deciphered, points to such a period 
as this, and to no other; for below the period of the 
eighteenth dynasty there is certainly not room for 
two great building and conquering dynasties of kings, 
One, therefore, must be placed beyond it; and if 
this is granted, there is,not much to choose from— 
the question lies in a very narrow compass, But, 
on the whole, the view of the maiter I have proposed 
seems to me to fit all the exigences of the case to 
as satisfactory an extent ag could he hoped for, 

We may, therefore, for ihe present, at east, safely 
assume, that ihe oldest Assyrian buildings yet dis- 
covered, —the north-west and coutral palaces at Nim- 
roud, andthe palace of Kalah Shergat; — weve built 
by the dynasty who immediately succeeded Nimvod, 
and who consequently were contemporary with Abra- 
ham and the Shepherd Kings of Egypt; and that 
their date is about twenty-one or tent y-tvo centuries 
before our era, 

Neither the Bible nor the profinme authors who 
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subject; but [ think the probable inference is, Aha 

we must look for the carlier dynastics, and con- 

“ sequently for older buildings, only in Babylohia, and 
not in Assyria at all; but this is of course a mere 

~  inferenee, which o stroke of a pickaxe may any day 


have come down to us, are, very distinct ane 
4 


upset. 

Once we pass the period of the cightcenth dynasty, 
our inquiries as to who the builders of Khorsabad. 
and Koyunjik were, are confined within even more 
narrow limits than in the former case; for there are 
no kings who could build such palaces, or carry on 
such wars as are recorded on their walls, exeept 
Ninus and Semiramis, unless it be the scriptural 
kings Salmaneser, Senacherib, &c, J have before given 
my reason for believing these latler to be the Median 
dynasty ; and, besides this, L¢hink Rawlinson’s argu- 
ment* quite fatal to such un identification, for we 
have several warlike kings 10 find a place for, after 
the builders of Khorsabadj and as they certainly were 
not the slothful successors of Ninus, they must heve 
been these Medo-Assyrians. 

I therefore conceive Khorsabad to have been the 
first building of Ninus, the founder of this second , 
dynasty, That the Khorsabad king was the first 
great king of lis line is evident from his general 
silence regarding his ancestors; and the general de- 
scription of his campaigns, in so far as the inscrip- 


* Sec Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol, aii. p. 460,, e¢ seq. 
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tions describing them have yet been published, is, I 
a evidently such as could only have taken place at 
the pexiod I have assigned to them, — before the war 
of Troy, or the settlement of the Jews in Palestine ; 
and is, indeed, such as generally to accord with ihe 
description of them given in Diodorus. 

One passage*in an inscription has given rise to 
considerable discussion; but, instead of scttling his 
era, as it might have been expected to do, has merely 
allowed a larger margin to the uncertainty. It is the 
allusion to the tribute received from Biarka, king of 
Misr, or Egypt. This name has been generally sup- 
posed, and correctly, think, to represent Bocchoris; 
but unfortunately no king of that name occurs in the 
Lgyptian lists of a time to agree with any hypothesis 
hitherto proposed. My own belief is, that the solution 
of the riddle will be fourfl in the passage of Lysimachus 
quoted by Josephus*, where he gives that name to 
the king under whom the Exode took place, showing, 
I think, undoubtedly, that ‘Amen ophis, the unfortunate 
king who ascended the throne of Egypt 3. c. 1822 or 
1825, bore also that name at a date which coincided 
most minutely with the chronology here proposed. 
I have before hinted, that Khorsaba® might have 
been called Telané, though the surmise is only 
founded on an assertion of Stephanus Byzantinus f, 
who calls it “one of the most ancient cities of Syria 
[Assyria], where Ninus resided before the building 


* Contra Apion. i, 34. t Steph, Byzan. voce Team, 
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of Nineveh ;” 2 description that would accord exact! 
with the view I take of the matter, though it is ehly 
a slight ground for identification. 

Tf Khorsabad was built by Ninus, Koyuhjik was 
built by Semiramis, Ninyas, and their successors. 
If this were so, it might at first sight be expected 
that we should there find some trace of that celcbrated 
queen. In the first place, however, it must be borne 
in mind that her acts, and even her existence, are very 
apocryphal; but admitting them to any reasonable 
extent, we find the same phenomenon at Babylon, 
where all the principal works are ascribed by the 
trustworthy Herodotus to a queen Nitochris, whose 
name, however, is no where to be found; ‘but every 
brick of Babylon, and for a hundred niles ind: bears 
the stamp of her husband, or son, or, at all events, 
contemporary king, Nebuchadmezzar.* This being so, 
it is more than probable that the great Koyunjik 
palace was founded by Ninus, but continued by his 
wife and son, in whose age"the slabs and inscriptions 
would be added, as they’ were the last part of the 
work that was excouted, though the terraces on which 
it stands, and the walls, may have been built by the 
founder of the dynasty. } 

From its size and site there can be little doubt but 
that this continued the great palace of Nineveh during 


* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, yol. xii. p. 476. 

+ Ishall in the sequel have occasion to mention an equally fabulous 
queen Tomai, io whom native authoritics almost universally ascribe the 
building of the palaces of Persepolis, 
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Abe five centuries that followed, and that it was here 
” Sardanapalus burned himself when defeated by 
It is, therefore, possible that memorials of 
somé atleast of these kings may yet be found there ; 
but while the explorations are going on so successfully 
as they are, it is idle to speculate on what must soon 
be a certainty. * 

There is only one other edifice for which an owner 
has to be found, viz. the south-west palace at 
Nineveh. Unfortunately, it has been so completely 
destroyed by fire, that, except its cntranco hall, its 
plan is undistinguishable, Both Rawlinson and Layard 
admit the former insists strongly * — on its be- 
longing to o different race from the builders of the 
palaces previously mentioned. For to erect it, the 
central palace was destroyed, its sculptures defaced 
or built into the walls, and the inscribed annals, 
of the Khorsabad king, intentionally defaced and 
destroyed. These, with the circumstances pointed 
out by Layard of its bethg on a higher level, and 
other local peculiarities, all point to this as being the 
most modern of Assyrian cdifices, and built’ by a 
race hostile to the former dynasties. These circum- 
stances peint, I think, most unmistekably to the 
Medo-Assyrian dynasty of the Arbacida, There is 
no other who could have done this ; but the descrip- 
tion as well as the epoch, suits them exactly. 

It is, therefore, in this palace most probably that 





* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xii, p, 458, 
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Saracts burned himself when his dynasty was over- 
thrown by Cyaxares; and it is here alone, of dll the 
buildings yet discovered, that we canlook with" con 
fidence for the annals of those kings who besieged 
Samaria and Tyre, and carried the tribes of Isracl 
into captivity at [alah and Tabor. » 

Ineed say nothing regarding the identity of the 
builder of Persepolis with the Achemenian dynasty. 
If there ever was any doubt on the subject; the 
deciphorment of the inscriptions on these walls has 
settled that question in as satisfactory a manner as 
any such can be disposed of; and the history of these 
kings is too well known and too familiar i¢ us to call 
for any remarks in this place. 

Were I writing a special treatise on the chronology 
of Assyria, it would be necegsary to dwell at much 
more length on many points only hinted at in the 
foregoing abstract, and to bring forward aud discuss 
many minor indications ef dates which have been 
passed over as unimporitwt. ALL T have, however, 
been attempting, is merely 10 give such a view of the 
chronology as shall render what follows intelligible, 
and to suppoxt it by such facts as suflice to, show that 
it is based on a better interpretation than has hitherto 
been given of those data which are adinitted to form 
the groundwork on which the chronology must be 
restored. 

For myself, I know of nothing that interferes with 
what T have advanced, or in any degree shakes my 
confidence in its general correctness. If others are 
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nN ite willing to allow so much, I think they must, 
at alNevents, admit that it is an hypothesis which 
accords With ali the historical indications that can be 
gathered from Egyptian and Jewish records, or from 
the fragmentary scraps of Assyrian chronology that 
have come dowr to us, while at the same time it fixes 
a vensonable date to all the monuments hitherto dis- 
covered, and explains in a satisfactory manner their 
peculiarities in so far as they have been observed or 
rendered intelligible. 

This is as much as can be expected from any theory 
at the present time. It may be wrong, but it can 
only be shown to be so by the disinterment of new 
facts, or a new reading of those we already possess ; 
but if in the meanwhile it enables us to read and 
understand all the phenomena at present within our 
ken, it does as much ag can be expected, and almost 
as inuch as could be wished for in the present pro- 
gressive state of our knowledge. 

Before, however, dismissing this part of the subject 
alfogether, I have put together on the opposite page, 
ina tabular form, the principal results arrived at in 
the foregoing inquiry; not only for, the sake of 
rendering them more clearly intelligible by juxta- 
position, but also for convenience of reference and 
application to what follows, 
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ASSYRIA. J EGYPT, ETC. ~ 
a Foundation of empire Jiy ae 
Menes = - va ~ 8906 
Foundation of empire 8095? Pyramid-huildors, 
Eighty-six nameless kings. Invasion of Asia by Sesos- 
tris (Osortason) -"  - 2400 
Shepherd, invasion of 
Egypt - ~ 2840 
Nimrod, between 2800 and 2200 
Six or seven kings, buiid? 
ers of the old palaces of 
Nimroud, Kalah Shev- 
gat, &e. 
Eleven kings - ~ 2092 
Yorty-nine Chaldeankings 2044 | Iighteenth dynagty com- 
mencos = - + 1829 


Nine Avabian kings —- 1586 


Ninus - + + = 1841 

‘Building of Khorsabad, 
Koyunjik, &&. - + 

‘Thirty or forty kings, end- 


ing with Sardanapalus 
Arbaces - - - 821 
Nabonagsar - = = 747 

a 

Detokes - ” - TU 
Cynxares ~ = 68d 
Destruction of Nineveh 

under Savacus 600 or 697° 
Cyrus - - - - 660 
Overthrow of Persian em- 

pire by Alexander + 331 


Death of the firsé king of 
the nineteenth dynasty 1880 


. 


e 

Txode of the Jaws - 1812 

Solomon - - ~ 1015 
° 


Phul « so - 769 


1 


738 
729 
71 


Tiglath Pilesor « - 
Salmaneser - - - 
Senacherib - = - é 


Nabuchodnosor - « 604 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


PART ILL—SHCTION TL 


INTRODUCTORY. 


I treating of such a subject as the present, the phi- 
losophical mode would of course be, to begin with 
the oldest edifices, and trace the history of the arts 
downwards in time, and, unfortunately, also in style, 
to the most modern though least perfect examples. 
Were I about to write an account of the sculptural 
art of this country, that.course might profitably be 
pursued, and would indeed be the easiest and best ; but 
with the architecture it Is different; for so raiperibet 
ave the remains of the older edifices, that it is only 
by comparing them with the more modern ones that 
their form can be ascertained; and it is only by thus 
proceeding from the known to the unknown that we 
either can arrive at truth ourselves, or hope to 
convey it ihtelligibly to others, 

There is, however, another reason which renders 
this course more than usually expedient in the pre- 
sent case, which is, that though it is easy to sec that 
the sculpture, painting, and all the smaller arts form 
a descending scries from the oldest palace at Nim- 
roud to that at Persepolis, it is almost as certain that 
with architecture the case was reversed, and that the 
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latter palace was, as an arehitectural utterance, fs 
superior to the former as it was inferior in the sculp- 
tural arts and all that belong to them. fe : 

This is, it is true, by no meays an uncommon 
phenomenon, but on the contrary may be cpnsidered 
as the most general law applicable to the subject, 
and were it better understood’ wofld enable us to 
treat the subject far more philosophically than we 
nowcando, Our business at present, however, being 
with the architecture, there is but one course for 
us to follow, to take first that group of buildings 
which is most easily understood or restored, and 
from them attempt to explain those whigh in ‘them- 
selves afford less means for our doing s0. 

In the present instance we have in Persepolis the 
skeleton of a complete style of Eastern architecture : 
all the bones are there, but the flesh is wanting; or, to 
speak less figuratively, we have there all the pillars, 
the doorways, and windows, but not one vestige of 
the walls that clothed thein, and gave them form and 
meaning, or of the roofs’ they supported, . 

In the Assyrian palaces we have the flesh and no 
bones; or, in other words, the walls are there with 
their sculptéres and ornaments, but thee pillars, the 
points of support, and windows aro alike wanting. 
It is, I conceive, only by putting the two together 
that either can be rendered intelligible, unless some 
new discovery should come to light, again to revolu- 
tionise our ideas on this subject; but that, 1 fear, is 
so little probable that I shall proceed, at once to 


examine the remains of Persepolis, and then to apply 
a3 
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the knowledge we acquire from them to their more 
venerable prototypes. 


. 
. 


There,are few chapters in the history of the world 
of more intrinsic interest in themselves, or which are 
more familiar té us, than that of Persia during the 
period the Achemenians held sway over her. 

The story opens with the boyhood of Cyrus, so 
beautifully related by Xenophon. Romance it may 
be, but it is the earliest and one of the best of its 
class, and far from an improbable opening to the 
history of ne who first raised his people from ob- 
security, and with their assistance won for himself 
the largest and the wealthiest inheritance the world 
could then afford, ; 

We have then the nfad Cambyses, in his Egyp- 
tian expedition, dealing’ a death-blow to the most 
venerable of human monarchies, and only prevented 
by a sudden death from completing the conquest of 
theawhole empire his ambition aspired to. 

The next is even a more interesting act in this 
great drama, as it brings us in contact with Darius 
and the memorable fight at Marathon,*and Xerxes, 
whose name is so immortally linked with Thermopyle 
and Salamis, not to their glory, it must be confessed ; 
but it is no small claim on our attention that they 
were, though on the wrong side, principal instiga- 
tors of the noblest struggle for freedom of which the 
world’s history affords us an example. 

Again tha page of history opens on the advance and 
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retreat of the 10,000 Greeks, connecting the nameit 
the Younger Cyrus with one of the most extraordi- 
nary, and at the same time one of the noblest, afilitary 
exploits of that or any other age, pnd it closes in 
disaster, but scarcely with disgrace, when, the last 
Darius fell before the irresistible power of the Mace- 
donian hero. . 

Thus two short centuries sufficed to raise an un- 
known people from the obscurity of a remote pro- 
vince, and to ofable them to attanpt, and almost to 
succeed, in arrogating to themselves the empire of the 
world — saw their enormous but unwieldly power 
recoil before a handful of free and intellectual men, 
and saw them sink back into their original obscurity, 
not so much because of their own crimes or inherent 
wenkness, as because a new power had arisen, of a 
higher order than their own, to which they must 
have succumbed, and to which they must have con. 
tinued subject, had that power remained true to itself, 

Unfortunately, however, all that we know of Persia, 
during this her most brillant period, welearn ouly from 
her enemies. Liberal and intellectual, it is true, thoy 
were, and as victors they could afford to be generous; 
but still it*is a stranger that portrays eto us their 
manners, and an enemy that narrates their exploits ; 
so that even with the utmost desire to tell only the 
truth, it is too much to hope that we have now the 
means of judging fairly what the Persians were, what 
they did themselves, what they thought truly great, 
or where they failed in accomplishing the object of 


their ambition. Not one serap of their literature 
a4 
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tymains to us, nor one native utterance, except it 
be the buildings of Persepolis and those in its neigh- 
bourhéad. These are all that Persia has left us of 
herself : had they perished, and had other nations not 
transmitted to us her story, we might scarcely have 
known of her existence, and her naine would have been 
as unfamiliar to ‘us, as that of some of the lost nations 
of that part of the world, These buildings are there- 
fore invaluable as materials for general history, but, 
far more so for elucidating the history of art; for 
they are the contemporary buildings with those that 
adorn the Acropolis at Athens, arid here conse- 
quently, and here only, does the Persian meet his rival 
on a fair field, and offer us the means of judging 
correctly as to the merits of either competitor, in 
this one test of civilisation and of taste, It was 
while the Athenian waseputting forth his strength to 
adorn the Theseion, the Parthenon and the Propylea, 
and to render them worthy of their age and of their 
gods, that the Persian kings were spending their 
wealth on this their Acropolis, that they, too, might 
hand down to posterity a just idea of their power and 
magnificence, and that their worship might be celo- 
brated in temples worthy of the heaverfly host they 
adored. There is a wide difference between the two 
forms of art, and a wider, perhaps, in the essential 
meaning they were intended io convey. Still they 
aro near enough to admit of a fair comparison ; and 
though in this respect, as in the field of battle, 
the power of the despot must yield to the intellect 
of the free man, still the comparison is more favour- 
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able to Persia than one might at first be led to expect? 
and her art, when once we accustom ourselves to its 
unfamiliar forms, has an clegance and grace, as well 
as an appropriatencss, that renders j¢ well worthy of 
study and attention for its own sake, without refo- 
reneo to its rivalry with Grecce, or to its being the 
last native form which the arts of*ancicnt Assyria 
assumed down to the time when that form of civili-. 
sation perished entirely before the rising star of 
European influence, which changed for awhile the 
forms of that world, till a new and different era 
dawned upon it. 

Excepting, perhaps, the contemporary edifices on 
the Acropolis at Athens, few buildings were ever better 
placed for architectural effect than those whose ruins 
now form all that remains of what Diodorus calls 
“the richest of cities under the sun” *; nor would it 
be casy to find a more favourable site any where; for 
they stand on the verge of one of the richest and 
most beautiful plains of Persia, surrounded on all 
sides by lofty mountains, whose rugged inasses pise 
from the verdant plain like islands from the ocean. 

At the foot of one of these, that projects somowhat 
heyond the Mine of the range into the plain, a lofty 
terrace is raised of the most massive and Cyclopean 
inasonry, on which are grouped the various edifices 
now known as the Takht of Jemsheed, or the palaces 
or temples of Persepolis, the principal one being 
placed nearly in the centre, and when perfect it must 
have becu at least 100 fect above the terrace, on 


* Diodorus, lib, avii, 
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whose verge it stands,*forming a stylobate to it of 
sabout forty-five feet in height. 








el 
10,000 ¥o,000 50,000 yilss 
EDnvnons of Peraepolis 


Immediately behind the ruins rises the sacred 
mountain, containing some at least of the tombs of 
those who erected the buildings on the platform 
below, and with its denSe and rugged outline forms a 
singularly happy background to the palaces. Tor 
as these, when perfect, were probably rich in colour 
and in gilding, the dark rock must have supplied the 
contrast that neither the sky nor verdure could 
have given, to bring out tlfe brilliancy of their archi- 
tecture, 

At the spot where Persepolis stands? the valley is 
a perfectly flat plain, ten or twelve miles in width, 
down the centre of which flows the Araxes, or Kur, 
a considerable stream, now called the Bund Emi», or 
Bendamir. * 

Iinmediately in front of Persepolis the valley 


* Prom a bund or embankment thiown across it in the tenth century 
by the emir Assaf ud Doulnh. 
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widens considerably, or ratlicf opens -into snothet 
of considerable dimensions, but not watered by any. 
stream, Looking up the valley to the right of the 
spectator standing among the ruing,’ the flatness of 
the plain is broken by three singular rocky hills, 
perfectly isolated from the rest, and so fantastic in 
their shapes, that modern Persidn writers have 
peopled them with gins and deevs, whose petrified 
castles they conceive them to be; no trace of building 
however, I believe, exists upon them, though their 
form would almost justify the Persian tradition. 

To the left the plain is almost unbounded, and the 
cye follows the line of the Araxes, till it loges itself in 
ihe salt lake of Bachtegan, at a distance of about 
forty English miles. 

When Persepolis was a city, there can be little 
doubt but that the noble plat of Marvdasht, with its 
delightful climate, its fertilé soil, and abundance of 
water, was every foot of it cuilttynted like a garden, 
Even in the timo of Chardin, it was “ fer Lile, riche, 
abondante, belle, et delicicuse*;” and Le Byun 
mentions 880 villages situated on the plain, whilst 
more than 1500, he adds, might have been comted 
within the ¢ompass of twelve leagues around the 
river.t Now the desolation of the plain surpasses that 
of the city, and the traveller who goes there unpro- 
vided with supplics may be forced to leave, because 
the villages of the plain can hardly supply the neces. 
saries of life for him and his followers. 

At the distance of about a mile and a half froin the 


‘ * Tome ix, p, 154, 4 Voyages, p. 261. 
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fuins, in a northerly direction, a small valley, about 
.two miles in width, opens at right angles into that of 
the Araxes, and winding among the rocky ranges 
behind the Takbt, becomes narrower and narrower, 
till, at the distance,of about twenty miles in a direct 
line, it again expands into the plain of Mourganh, 
where a small sfream takes its rise, and following the 
windings of the valley, joins the Araxes, immediately 
in front of the ruins of Persepélis.- It was on this 
plain of Mourgaub that Cyrus met Astyages coming 
from Hamadan (Echatana); and here was fought the 
great battle that decided the fate of the empire, and 
transferred the sceptre of Asia from the hands of those 
who had held it so long to the hitherto undistin- 
guished tribe of the Persians, 

It was to commemorate that victory that Cyrus 
here built the city of Pasargadm, and here we still 
find the remains of several edifices bearing his name, 
and a small pyramid supporting his once celebrated 
tomb, It is here, too, thit we must probably look 
for the works of his son Cambyses, and his tomb, if 
he built any thing in this part of his dominions, or 
prepared for his body a final resting place in his 
native land; at all events, no trace of Isim, or of his 
father, is to be found at Persepolis, which I cannot, 
therefore, help looking upon as a new foundation of 
the new branch of the Achamenian frnily, that rose 
to power with the son of Iystaspes, who, finding, 
apparently, the narrow valley and ill-watered plain 
where Cyrus had fixed his “ Persian camp” too 
limited for their ambition, had moved the capital to 
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the wider and more fertile vélley of the Araxcs and 
the borders of the beautiful plain of Marydasht, where- 
we now find its splendid ruins strewed on the ,plat- 
form they once so richly adorned. 

In the gorge of this valley, just where it opens on 
the plain of Marvdasht, stands, or stood, the famous 
city of Istakr, so famed in Eastern st, Lory. Tf we might 
trust the tradition of the modern Persians, this was 
the oldest city in tho world, existing muoh longer 
before, than we know it did after, the Achamenian 
Persepolis, which alone is to us an object of so much 
interest, 

Jts extent is casily traced by the mounds that 
oceupy its site, and the foundations of the walls which 
still exist; but, besides this, one of its gates remains 
in a very perfect state, and,of a style of architectrire 
so bold and monolithic in its* character, that it could 
not have belonged to the Sassanians or any dynasty 
subsequent to the time we are now speaking of; and 
besides this, there still exists within ils walls, tho 
ruins of an edifice still called the Mareen of Jemshecd, 
the pillars of which, though small (twenty-six feet in 
height), most certainly belong to the same age as 
those on tle terrace of Persepolis. Is*is possible ; 
they may have been stolen from the latter place by 
some subsequent dynasty, and the remains of the 
edifice, where they now are found, are so few and 
indistinct, that without excavation it would uot bo 
casy to determine accurately whether it was an 
Achemenian or Sassanian building. If the former, 
it must, I think, be conceded, that this is the ety of 
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Persepolis, though the'Takht may be the palace or 
the temple that bore the same name in ancient days. 

The question is important, as on its solution will 
mainly depend our conclusions as to the uses to which 
the edifices on the platform were originally dedicated. 
If they stood by themselves, at the distance of a 
couple of miles from the city, the conclusion is almost 
inevitable that they were temples. If, on the other 
hand, the city was grouped around theiy base, they 
may have been either, and probably were both; there 
is, however, one reason that inclines me to think that 
the city, properly so called, always stood in this gorge, 
which is, that four of the royal tombs, including that 
of Darius, are situated in a rock on the side of the 
valley furthest from the Takht, but close to the city, 
from every corner of which they could be seen. 
Two other royal tomb, of later date, are situated 
as close to the ruins on the platform, in the mountain 
just behind them; the seventh about half a mile to 
the southward, It thereforg appears that it was tho 
fashion to have the royal tombs close to the habita- 
tions or temples of the kings ; and without some such 
motive it is difficult to understand why a rock ata 
distance of four miles should have bedn chosen by 
Darius for his place of sepulture, whilst others of his 
successors should have had their last resting places 
so near their dwellings. If the city stood where 
Istakr afterwards existed, the mystery is cleared up, 
and some light at least is thrown on some difficulties 
we shall meet with in a subsequont part of this 
inquiry. 
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PERSEPOLIS. 


If tradition could be trusted, Persepolis was in 
ancient times surrounded by a triple wall: yo trace, 
however, of such a fortification now exists, in front 
at least of the terrace on which he sacred edifices 
stand. On the hill behind, a wall of circumvallation 
has been traced by Flandin and Coste, thus, with the 
terrace wall, enclosing the temples and tombs that 
stood on or near the platform; but on the plain in 
front, there is neither a line of foundation that 
could be supposed to mark a city wall, nor even one 
of those mounds which almost invariably mark the 
site of ancient cities. The plain here js as smooth 
and as level as in any other part; and it is very dim- 
cult to believe that buildings of any size or im- 
portance could have existed here and left so little 
trace behind them, more especially as at Istakr wo 
find the extent of the city marked so clemly by these 
mounds, and this with oa river running through ¢ho 
midst of them, whilst there is nothing to show that 
the river ever came nearer to Persepolis than it now 
does. An eXcayation might reveal something, but till » 
this is made we must be allowed to consider their ex- 
istonce as very doubtful. 

Near the south-west corner of the platform one 
solitary pillar stood till the beginning of this century. 
Jt is mentioned by all the older travellers, Sir Wil- 
liam Ouseley (1811) was, I believe, the first that 
missed it. It no doubt had companions ; and, indecd, 
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at this corner there aré evident traces of buildings 
having once existed; but the arca to which these 
evidences are confined is so small as scarcely to weigh 
in the argument as to whether the royal city stood 
here or not. For the remains are not more than would 
suffice for the residences of those whose services at- 
tached them to fhe edifices on the platform. 

To the northward, as far as Istakr, I believe no 
trace of buildings has been found. 

We are left, therefore, almost wholly to subsequent 
explorations, or to the reasonings we may derive from 
facts already observed —of which we shall be better 
able to judge in the sequel—to enable us to deter- 
mine where the city of Persepolis stood, or what its 
extent was. Its palaces or temples stood on a well- 
defined raised platform, where their remains still exist 
in sufficient perfection 0 astonish and awe the simple 
wayfarer who gazes at them as he crosses the once 
fertile plain of Marvdasht, and to convey to the more 
intelligent inquirer from the far west a nearly perfect 
idea of what they once were, and what rank in the 
scale of nations those were entitled to, who in raising 
them challenged the judgment of posterity on them 
and on thetr works. $ 

The accompanying plan * (plate I.), will convey a 


* The plan, which is drawn to 2 scale of 200 feet to 1 inch, is a reduction 
of that in Baron Texier's work, corrected by the various plans of individual 
buildings contained in that of Flandin and Coste, Their general plan is 
not yet published, and may probably alter to a slight extent the general 
form of the supporting wall, particularly to the north; but, as it will 
not affect either the form or position of the buildings, this is of little 
consequence. ‘Lhe dimensions quoted here are tnken from IInndin and 
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tolerably distinct idea of tlle general form and 
arrangements of the platform on which stand the 
ruins of Persepolis. North and south it extends neprly 
1500 feet, or more than a quarter of a mile; castand 
west its extent varies from 800 to 900 feet. The 
whole, however, is not one level platform, but is 
divided into three great terraces; that to the south 
being the smallest and lowest, rising only 20 or 23 
feet from the plain, ahd its greatest breadth does not 
exceed 170 or 180 feet. In the centre is the great 
platform, measuring 770 feet north and south, and 
near 900 fect cast and west, and rising 44 or 45 feet 
above the level of the plain. To the north of" this 
again is the third terrace, extending north and south 
about 550 feet, but of very irregular breadth, as the 
hill projects considerably upon it to the eastward: it 
is about 10 feet lower than th® central terrace, or, in 
other words, rises 85 feet from the plain. 

There are no buildings whatever on the southern 
terrace, and only a stair ont in the rock (?) leading to 
the rear of the palace of Xerxes, and the remains of 
a corresponding one, at the opposite angle of that 
palace, the latter having been, however, a structural 
erection. * 

On the northern terrace there is only one impor- 
tant building, the Propyleaa of Xerxes, and the 
remains apparently of a similar building about 400 
feet to the eastward of this. 


i 
Coste’s plates, and, though not quile to be depended upon, are the 
best available at present, and near enough to ihe truth for present 
purposes. 
ay 
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All the principal bbildings, therefore, are situated 
on the great central platform, but at various levels. 
The great hall of 100 columns, for instance, is on the 
level of the northern terrace. The great hall of Xerxes, 
usually, called the Chehil Minar, 10 feet higher, 
or on the general level of the central platform ; the 
palace of Xerxes stands 10 feet higher, or 55 feet 
above the plain. The highest level, however, is that 
of the floor of the palace of Darius, which is 59 or 60 
fect above the plain; this, however, is owing to its 
being placed on a stylohate 15 feet high, so that the 
building generally may be said to rest on the same 
level as the great hall. 

Though the southern terrace supports no buildings, 
it is remarkable for an important inscription* of 
Darius, built into its supporting wall at 1, proving, 
at least, that this is a part of the original work of the 
founder; and I cannot divest myself of the idea 
that the entrance was originally on this side; if it 
were not, why were these great inscriptions placed 
here instead of on the front, under the western 
portico of the great hall? But what is of more im: 
portance is, that the palace of Darius alone of all the 
buildings on the platform faces the sduth: had the 
entrance alvays been where it now is, nothing could 
be more anomalous and awkward than the position 
and orientation of this building. ‘With the entrance 
to the southward its peculiarities are all explained; 
indeed, my own impression is, that the north terrace 


* Translated by Rawlinson, in the Journal of the Asiatic Sooiety, 
vol. X, p. 278., ef seq. 
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is wholly an addition by Xerxes to the work of his 
father; and, unless we admit this, there are several 
peculiaritics difficult to explain. Perhaps a more 
careful examination of the masonry of the supporting 
walls than has yet beon bestowed upon them would 
settle this question; but any theory based on the 
peculiarities of the masonry exhibited on one of the 
plates hitherto published is sure to be upset by the 
next, as no two show the same structure; so that this 
resource is not at present available for determining the 
question, which, indeed, can only be settled by some 
one on the spot.* 

In describing the various edifices situated on the 
great platform of Persepolis, it will be found more 
convenient and intelligible to take them according to 
some classification, in preference to describing them 
either locally, as they occur ‘to the visitor ascending 
the great stairs, or to altempt to arrange them dso 
nologically ; for we are yet uncertain who wore the 
builders of some of thems and an error in this respect 
might lead to considerable confusion, They posséss, 
however, a peculiarity which enables us to classify 
them as easily as we do Greck temples, into distyle, 
tetrastyle, hexastyle, &c., from the number of pillars 
which form the porticoes at one or both ends of them; 
for the Persepolitan buildings have all of them square 


* A Persian author, Zamdallah, a, v, 1839, in describing Persepolis, 
which he does with singular fidelity and exactness, says, “ on two sides 
were ascents by means of stairenses,” If it were ever so, it could only 
be by tradition that this could be known, as no trace of a second stair~ 
case could well have existed in modern times. The assertion, however, is 
curious, though probably not of much importancee 
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halls, in which either four, sixteen, thirty-six, or some 
such number of columns, are symmetrically arranged. 

To avoid, howeyer, inventing new and unpronounce- 
able terms, I shall use the same nomenclature which 
is familiar to us from the Greek art, —calling a hall of 
four pillars distyle, because it has two pillars on 
each side; tetrastyle, those of sixteen columns from 
their having four on each side, as also because their 
porticoes are tetrastyle in antis. Halls of thirty-six 
columns, in like martner, will be called hexastyle, as 
their porticoes are. There is no hall of sixty-four 
pillars at Persepolis, but one of a hundred, or decastyle. 
In this last instance, however, the portico is octastyle, 
thus showing that the internal columns form a better 
basis for classification than the external ones; besides 
that, as the distyle halls, or those with four pillars, 
have no porticoes, we Should be obliged to invent 
new names for them if we adopted the pillars of the 
porticoes as those from which our nomenclature was 
to proceed. F, , 


STAIRS. 


Before, however, speaking of the edlifices them- 
selves, it is necessary to say a few words regarding - 
the stairs that. lead to them, which are as remarkable 
as any of the architectural features of Persepolis, and 
peculiar to the place. It is more than probable that 
the Persians derived this feature from the Assyrians, 
who, as they always placed their palaces on artificial 
terraces like this one, probably bestowed. considerable 
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care on the decoration of the ‘approaches to them: all 
their stairs, however, have perished, at Icast in so far 
as we yel know, and we are only left to infer what 
they were, from what we find here. ie 

Of the Persepolitan examples, the finest (in scale at 
least) is the one leading from the plain to the northern 
tervace*: it consists of two double flights, the steps 
being twenty-two feet wide, and rising only about 
three and a half inches, while the tread is nearly 
fifteen inches; the ascent being thus so easy that 
persons on horseback ascend and descend without dif- 
ficulty. The materials, however, with which it is 
executed, are even more colossal than the setle on 
which it is designed; four, five, and even six steps 
being cut out of one slab of marble, and the perpen- 
dicular walls being built of immense blocks, not 
symmetrically arranged, but, tike the rest of the terrace 
walls, of a bold Cyclopean kind of masonry, which for 
such a purpose has a far grander offect than more 
polished or move cvenly jointed work. 

Ato in the general plan, near the north-castern 
angle of the palace of Xerxes, is another stair de- 
signed on precisely the same plan as this great one, 
except that*it projects wholly from the ‘all instead 
of being let into it, and is covered in every part with 
sculpture. It is now unfortunately much ruined, but 
its general appearance will be understood. from the 
annexed woodeut, No. 3., which represents its ruins 
as they now are. 

* Tis plan is shown in Plate No. 1,, and its gonaal appearance in 


woodcut No. 4, a few pages further on, 
us 
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The more usual arrangement, however, of Per- 
sepolitan stairs is that of two flights facing one another, 
and approaching laterally to a central object. There 
is one of these, the oldest, at 7, in front of Darius’s 
palace*, and another added to its western face at = by 
Artaxerxes; another at p, facing the one represented 
in the last woodéut; two at a ¢, leading to the south- 
western edifice, and one behind the palace of Xerxes. 
But by far the finest and most typical arrangement 


of this class, is that leading to the great hall of 


Xerxes, which consists of four flights arranged as 


- the double ones are in the preceding examples. 


> 


The object of this arrangement, though certainly 
unusual, ({ do not know of its occutring elsewhere, ) 
was twofold, and is easily understood on inspecting 
the ruins, The first was to admit of the front being 
adorned with sculpture, which is here invariably the 
case with all those on the terrace. Generally the flat 
part in front, between the tops of the two converging 
stairs, is occupied by colossal guards with spears, stand- 
ing.face to face in the centre; the spandrils are filled 
by a combat of a lion killing a bull. In the smaller 
examples the processions of persons bringing gifts 
are yepresented on the balustrades as if a’cending the 
stairs; but on the great one 8, in front of the great 
hall, they occupy the whole space between the central 
and side flights, and are there arranged in three rows, 
one above the other; thus rendering it a worthy 
approach to the gorgeous hall it was designed to lead 
to; and taken altogether, perhaps the noblest example 

* See also woodcut No.7,, which represents this fagade. 
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of a flight of stairs to be found in any part of the 
world. 

_ The second object, which, however, was perhaps 
the primary cause of the arrangement, ‘will be better 
understood hereafter, when it will be explained how 
the throne stood in these porches, and that the stairs 
were consequently so arranged as to Admit of crowds 
passing by and saluting without either turning or 
changing the directién of their march. 

These staircases were, in fact, to the Persians what 
the tympana of their temples were to the Greeks — 
the great iconastases or image places, whereon they. 
lavished all the resources of their art. As being so 
much nearer the eye, the Persjan arrangement had, 
perhaps, in many respects, the advantage,—for a re- 
presentation of men and things at least,—for gods it 
would not. have been tolerateé ; but the Persian never 
dared to attempt the noble ‘blasphemy of the Greek, 
and was content to represent his fellow men such as 
they were; though never—here at least—as following. 
their ordinary avocations, but only in their festive 
state, as administering to the greatness of their 
sovereign lord. 

a 


The scene that presents itself to the traveller who 
now ascends the great flight of steps that leads from 
the plain to the platform of Persepolis, will be best 
understood from the annexed woodcut, No. 4, which 
represents the ruins as they now are. Below the spec- 
tator are the stairs themselves in all their grandeur, 


and immediately in front of them the colossal remains 
ud : 
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of the Propyleum of Xerxes, consisting of four great 
masses of masonry, with sculptured bulls attached to 
them; and tio pillars out of the four that once sup- 
ported its roof; beyond them is seen the stair-formed 
stylobate of this great hall, with its sculptured front, 
and on.it the fifteen that remain, of the seventy-two 
pillars that once supported its roof; through them, 
again, are seen the few remains that exist of the palaces 
Darius and Xerxes, and on the extreme left those 
of the hall of a hundred columns. Imperfect and 
fragmentary as these are, they suffice to enable us to 
restore, with very tolerable certainty, all the buildings 
of which these remains once formed a part, and to 
estimate, almost exactly, what this platform sustained 
when Alexander visited this spot after the overthrow 
of the dynasty that built them. Ifany uncertainty still 
attaches to the subject, % is not because there are not 
sufficient materials for+a perfect restoration, but 
because they have been so imperfectly examined or so 
carelessly represented, that one who has never been on 
thg spot has the greatest possible difficulty in ascer- 
taining the real form of the ruins that now exist. 


. 


PROPYLAA, 


The first building which I shall attempt to describe 
ig the Propyleum of Xerxes, not only because it is 
the principal one of the first class, or distyle halls, 
into which I have divided the buildings of Persepolis, 
but also because it is locally the first that meets one 
on ascending the platform. That it was erected by 
Xerxes is undoubted, in consequence of the inscrip- 
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tion, repeated in three languages, on each of the four 
piers that remain, or twelve times in all. This I 
shall quote entire, as it is not only a fair specimen of 
the Persepolitan inscriptions in general, but also 
because it contains more architectural information 
than any of the others. It runs as follows :— 

“The Great God Auramazda (Ofmazd), he it’ is 
who has given (made) this world, who has given 
mankind, who has piven life to mankind, who has 
made Xerxes king, both king of the people and law- 
giver of the people. I am Xerxes the king, the 
great king, the king of kings, the king of the many 
peopled countries, the supporter also of, the ‘great 
world, the son of King Darius the Achsemenian. 
Says Xerxes the king, by the grace of Ormazd, I 
have made this gate of entrance (or this public portal): 
there is many another noblér work besides (or in) 
this Persepolis, which I have exccuted, and which 
my father has exceuted. Whatsoever noble works 
are to be seen, we have executed all of them, by the 
grace of Ormazd. Says Xerxes the king, may 
Ormazd protect me and my empire. Both that which 
has been executed by me, and that which has been 
executed by "my father, may Ormazd protect it.”* 

From the above it will be observed that Xerxes 
speaks of his own works and those of his father as 
the only ones cxisting in Persepolis; thus confirming 
the conclusion which is inevitably foreed upon us by 
the examination of the ruins themselves, that Darius 


* See Rawlinson’s Memoiis, in the tenth volume of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, p. 329,, flom which the above is copied. 
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was the original founder of the place; but of this 
more hereafter, 

The propyleum, stands at the distance of forty-five 
feet from the liead of the stairs, and symmetrically 
with the centre of it; butit is not in the centre of the 
great hall, nor nearly so; a circumstance which leads 
me to suspect Tt was built first, and that when it 
was erected the great hall was designed on a smaller 
scale than was afterwards adopted ; and there being 
no room for extension of the hall towards the west, 
its centre was thrown further to the eastward than 
was originally intended: had it not been for this, it 
would have been quite as easy to have put the propy- 
leum forty feet further that way too, and so have cen. 
tred it with its great adjunct. Too much stress must 
not, however, be laid on this, as symmetry in different 
buildings to one another, was by fo means a law 
either here or elsewhere,*in any true style; and if it 
cannot be shown that these two were parts of one 
whole, of course the architect would rather have 
avoided, than sought symmetry. My own impression, 
however, being that they are one, I should therefore 
rather expect it here. 

The principal remains now found of this building 
are, four great piers, of the castern and western por« 
tals. They are nearly alike in size, heing twenty or 
twenty-one feet, east and west, on their inner faces, 
and six feet thick. On the back of cach are two 
spurs, evidently the commencoment of some con- 
necting walls, the edges being lef, rough, as the 
whole of the masonry of the back is; indeed, the 
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foundation of these walls can be traced some way on 
each side*, and to the south, the foundation of one 
No.5. jamb of a third portal can still be 
traced; thus leaying no doubt, 
when these facts are taken in con- 
junction with the other remains on 
the platform, that tis was a square 
hall, with three portals at least. 
eed Whether it had a fourth on the 
eon een  Horth or not cannot be ascertained 
from any remains found on the spot; but if my idea 
of its use is correct, we should not expect to find one 
there. . : 
The internal dimensions of this hall are consider- 
able, being eighty-two feet each way}; and the roof 
‘was supported by four pillars, two of which are 
still standing, placed in a sttuare§ in the centre 


. 





* Wandin and Coste, pl. 73,; Toxier, pl. 98.; Niebuhr, pl. xvili., &e. 
+ Texter and Niebuby, 1, §. 0, 
t These dimensions oro taken from Toxier and Flandin and Coste. 
Ker Portor makes them somowhat less, about 78 feet square. See vok i, 
. 590, 
§ Ihad completed my restoration of this building before Flandin and 
Coste’s plate 73. was published, which contains the details of this building. 
On looking at it, Twas horrified to find that the pillars, instend of being 
equidistant, were about 8°60 metres from one another in an castand west 
direction, which other authorities make them, but only 6 metres from one 
another north and south. As this plan was carefully drawn to almgescnle, 
and the seme measurement was repeated in an elevation of the bulding, 
and q third time in a section, both to alarge scale, T felt inclined to give 
up the matter in despnir, feeling I had no authority I could trust to. 
After, however, re-examining all my other authorities, [returned fo this 
worl, and found the dimensions figu ed, very small on this plate, as 828 I. 
aud VW., and 8:56 N. and &., in accordance with every one elsc! It is 
difficult to conceive how an error go gross should haye escaped the obser- 
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equidistant from each’ other, or about twenty-seven 
feet from centre to centre, and the same distance 
from the surrounding walls, These pillars are each 
forty-six feet nine inches in height, and of the same 
order as those of the great hall, so similar indecd as 
to be undistinguishable, except by the smaller di- 
mensions of tHese; and the woodcut of the latter, 
No, 15., given further on, will therefore, mutatis mu- 
tandis, serve for both. ‘ 

That these pillars supported a roof does not, I 
think, admit of a shadow of a doubt; they are placed 
precisely as they should be for such a purpose, and I 
know of no instance in the whole world, of pillars so 
placed being ever used for any other purpose, Though 
how they did so is not easily determinable, as our 
three principal authorities differ, as usual, from one 
another with regard to%hem. Ker Porter asserting 
that their tops are “perfectly smooth, without the 
least vestige of any loose fragment.” Texierf re- 
presents them with the usual stone tenon for joining 
stone and woodwork; and Flandin and Costet found 
a double bull capital, which they unhesitatingly ve- 
store as their crowning member. Could we ascer- 
tain the height of the portals, we might perhaps 
settle this question; but as their ruins do not exceed 


vation of any one who had ever looked at a plan of Persepolis ; bub so it 
stands, after having passed through o dozen hands, and, unfortunately, 
is far from boing the only error the work contains, though none perhaps 
80 gross. +s 

* Vol. i. p, 590. 

+ Texier, plates 102, and 107, 

‘{ Flandin and Coste, 
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thirty feet in height, it will be only by a more critical 
examination of the pillars themselves that the ques- 
tion will be determined. It is not, however, of much 
importance here, and may, for the present at Jeast, 
be left undetermined. : 

The most remarkable ornaments to this edifice are 
the four colossal bulls that adorn its Portals. Those 
next the stairs or facing the west are merely bulls 
without any of the symbolical adjuncts which usually 
accompany such representations in this country. 
They stand on a basement about five feet in height, 
which projects to about the same extent beyond the 
piers, and is of the same breadth as they are; above 
this, they stand—the two are nearly similar—in 
height about fifteen feet. Their dimensions are 
therefore gigantic, but their grandeur of expression 
does not so much depend on this, as on the powerful 
development of force, which the Assyrian and Persian 
artists knew so well how to impart to animal forms. 
There ig @ massiveness in the muscular development, 
and a rugged solidity about the joints, which give 
to their animals a character of gigantic force un- 
matched, so far as I know, in animal sculpture, but 
analogous to ‘what the Greeks attained in the human 
form in their representations of Hercules. 

The other two, looking towards the mountain, are 
similar to these in the form and expression of their 
bodies and limbs; but_ they have human heads (now 
dreadfully defaced), surmounted by the horned tiara 
so familiar to us from the Assyrian examples, and, 
like them, their throats are clothed with feathers, and 
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thelr backs surmounted by an enormous pair of 
wings, which have this peculiarity, that the great 
feathers turn upwards with a bold and graceful curve, 
whereas, in the Assyrian examples, they lie flat back- 
wards like an eagle’s. These, however, are mere dif. 
ferences of detail, for in every essertial respect: these 
winged bulls are the same as those found at Nimroud 
and Khorsabad; thus pointing to a closer connection 
between the arts and religion of the two people than, 
from other circumstances, we should. be led to expect. 

As I mentioned before, there exists at the north. 
castern angle of the palace of Xerxes a staircase, 
which is 9n exact miniature of the great one leading 
to the platform, marked c ixi the general plan, and re- 
presented in woodcut No. 8. At the same relative 
distance from the top of it, and in the same relative 
position, we find four bases of columus, which we can- 
not doubt supported thé roof of an edifice similar to 
the one we have just been describing. No vestige, how- 
ever, of its walls or portals remains, and no further 
information is therefore obtained from this example 
to assist in elucidating the theory of these buildings, 

The building I have called on the plan the central 
edifice, is a third example of a distyle hall, belonging 
apparently to an edifice now represented by the heap 
of ruins to the westward of it. Two of its portals, 
those to the north and cast, are perfect; of the 
southern one, one pier remains entire, and the 
foundations of the other; but the existence of the 
western portal is very problematical. Texier and 
Ker Porter both mark it in their plans, the former 
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with the dimensions figured ; but the accurate Nie- 
buhr did not perceive it, and Flandin and Coste, 
though they made some excavations here, omit it 
altogether. All, however, agree in tracing the bases 
of the four central pillars, and to these the latter 
authorities add one to the southward, and an exten- 
sion of the eastern foundations of the building, both 
northward and southward. 

Though these additions give this edifice a somewhat 
different character from the other distyle halls found 
here, I would not reject them, but assume that the 
northern and southern portals were protected by 
porches, as these remains would lead us to, suppose 
they were. 

Though considerably larger than the hall last men- 
tioned, this one is still very much smaller than the 
first described; its internal “dimensions being only 
fifty-one feet each way; ahd the thickness of its 
walls is also considerably less, being only eight feet ; 
it differs also in the character of its sculpture, for 
instead of the bulls of the great propyleum, the 
sides of the doorways here are ornamented by repre- 
sentations of the king scated on his throne, or walk- 
ing in staté; followed by attendants holding the 
umbrella of state over his head, or armed with the 
chowrie and other insignia of Persian royalty. 

In front of the hall of one hundred columns, are 
the remains of a portal with winged bulls, and one 
or two columns (Niebuhr mentions two) which ap- 
parently belonged ta a fourth edifice of this class; 
and in front of the palace of Darius there now exists 
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a mass of ruins which I cannot help suspecting 
covered a fifth, though this last is a mere conjecture 
of my own. We have, however, certainly three if not 
four of these edifices; and the question now to be 
asked ig, what were they? and for what purposes 
erected ? 

In the inserfption above quoted, the building is 
called (in the accusative) “duwarthim,” which, as 
Rawlinson suggests, certainly means door or gate, and. 
is found in nearly the same form in all the cognate 
languages. Still it is not a gateway or entrance in 
the manner we usually understand this word, but 
used more as a justice hall or place of assembly at the 
entrance or gate of the palace. I have, for instance, 
no hesitation in identifying this building with the 
gate which plays so important a part in the story of 
Esther, under the reigfi of the very king who built 
this one,—the gate in which Mordecai sat when he 
overheard the conspirators, and in which Haman sat 
when he refused to bow to him,—where Mordecai 
could not enter when clothed in sackcloth, &c.,—the 
viziral seat of judgment, or that where one of tho 
principal officers of the palace sat to transact busi- 
ness, hear causes, or receive homage. Frequently 
throughout the Bible the word gate is used in the 
same sense, as in Ruth*, chap. iv. verse 1., where 
judgment is given on the stbject of Ruth’s marriage ; 
and in Genesis (xxiii. 10, 18.), where Abraham buys 
a field in the gate; and in ‘numerous other places, 


* Jn the Septuagint, the word in Ruth js translated mvdy, but 
throughout Esther it is avdz. 
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4 
where I am convinced the word does not mean the 
doorway in the walls of the town, but such a door- 


way as this. 
If this surmise is correct, the arrangement of this 


building is easily understood; in the great propyleum, 
for instance, the judgment-seat would, be against the 
north wall, and there would be no doorway there. 
The southern entrance would be the judge’s, whether 
he was the vizir, or.the king, if he ever sat in judg- 
ment here; but the crowd, whether coming to de- 
mand justice or to pay their respects, would pass in 
at the western and out at the eastern gate, which 
thus became the two principal ones. Inthe same 
manner in the central edifice, the lateral portals are 
not distinguished by their superior magnificence from 
the central one, but they are so by their porches, 
which again favours the idea of its being an audience 
hall of this sort. 

To this subject I shall have occasion to revert, 
when discussing the use of the ‘other buildings, In 
the mean time, Imay mention that these distyle halis 
are the oldest architectural forms we have in India. 
Thus, the oldest Vihara at Ajuntah’, is a square apart- 
ment, with its roof supported by four pillars, precisely 
in this manner; and the oldest structural building 
in India that I am acquainted with, the Chiori in 
the Mokundra Pass}, is just such another as these 
are, The difference being, that in the Indian ex- 


* Rock-cut Temples of India, by the Author, p.17. pl. g 
t Picturesquo Illustrations of Ancient Arvhitecture in Tindostau, by 
the Author, plate vi. 
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amples, the roof is entirely of stone and of the most 
massive construction, so that besides the four central 
pillars, eight pilasters or half columns were attached 
to the wall to support the other ends of the archi- 
traves, and that part of them that was built into 
the wall was left rough, as is the case here, and gives 
a strange druidical look to the building; for besides 
its similarity of form, this example has the singularly 
Persepolitan peculiarity of having lost its walls. 
Their massive foundations still exist, but not one 
brick or stone of then above the level of the floor 
now remains. 

Anothor of these Chioris, but considerably more 
modern, exists at Barolli.* The original square, 
with its four pillars, is here extended in something 
of the same manner as the central edifice, except 
that instead of being only extended Interally, it is so 
in this instance on all four sides. They afterwards 
become considerably more complicated, but wherever’ 
found they are always placed symmetrically in front 
of some temple or important building, never at- 
tached to it. 

The name now applied to these buildings in India 
is Chiiori or nuptial hall ; and tradition tells of princes 
and princesses, Huns and Rajpoots, who have 
plighted their faith beneath their massive roofs; they 
are now used to celebrate the mystical union of the 
male and female divinity ; but this belongs to a modern 


* Picturesque Ilustrations of Ancient Architecture in Iindostan, by 
the Author, plate viii, % 
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and debased superstition, and is consequently quite 
inapplicable to their ancient form, 

Whatever their purpose may have been, I feel ton- 
vinced that it was the same in both instances, and 
that the Indian are copies of the Persian cxumples, 
erected for the same purposes by ,cognate races. 
When we understand thé use of the one, so shall we 
that of the other. At present, we must pass on to 
the next class of examples, — the tetrastyle halls, — 
and see what light they will afford towards solving 
these dark questions, 


ae 
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This, though one of the smallest, is certainly one 
of the most interesting buildings on the platform of 
Persepolis, from its being in @l probability the first 
erected here, and besides, veing the only building 
we Inow of, erected by that monarch, either here or 
elsewhere. That it was erected by him we know 
certainly, from the inscriptions on its walls, in which 
Darius himself states that he executed the work, 
which is confirmed by an inscription of his son 
Xerxes, wherein he too says it was erected by his 
father,* 

The only part that is not of his age is the western 
staircase, which was added by Artaxerxes, as the 
inscription on it proves; though why such an addi- 
tion should have been made is somewhat doubtful. 


* See Rawlinson’s often-quoted Memoirs in the Journal of the Royal 


Asiatic Society, vol. x. 
12 = 
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The inscription seems to say, “it was for his own 
convenience,”* Most probably it was to bring the 
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Palnee of Danius : 

orientation of the building as far as possible into 
conformity with that of the others, it being, as I 
before remarked, the only one that faced the south. 
We must not, however, regard a stair at Porsepolis 
as a mere means of ascending a platform, for here it 
always is the place where inscriptions are engraved, 
and where the principal sculptural decorations are 
placed. 

As [before pointed out, this building stands on a 
lofty stylobate, which elevates its Aoor to a higher 


* Seo Rawlinson’s Memoirs in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Socicty, 
p. 342, 
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level than that of any other in Persepolis; its dimen- 
sions are 132 feet 6 inches north and south, and 
96 east and west. This platform is ascended by 
a double flight of steps on its southern face, these 
being part of the original design, and on the west 
by the stairs of Artaxcrxes just mentioned, as is 
shown in the annexed woodeut*, explanatory of the 
arrangements of the building, as far as there is now 
any authority for them. As will be perceived from 
it, the centre of the building is occupied by a large 
square apartment, measuring, as near as may be, 
fifty feet cach way. The floor of this apartment was 
till recently covered by a mass of rubbish, which 
prevented its disposition being seen. On this, how- 
ever, being partially removed by Messrs, Flandin and 
Coste, they found there the bases of sixteen columns 
symmetrically arranged at cqual distances on the 
floor, and consequently ten fect apart from centre to 
centre; but, as they could not have been less than 
two feef diameter, the intercolumniation would only 
have been cight feet. . a 

The south wall of the room has one door in the 
centre, and four windows; the north wall, two door- 
ways and three niches, corresponding with the win- 
dows opposite; they therefore are arranged symmetri- 
cally with the columns. The eastern wall, however, 
has only one door and three niches, and the western 


* This woodcut is to a scale of 80 fect to 1 inch, or double that to which 
the other plans are drawn. The building i is so interesting, and ils 
Actails so minute, that this was recuisite to give it the clearness 1 necessary 
for the following explanation. 

18 ns 
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two doors (one probably an insertion by Artaxerxes) 
and two niches; the columns therefore stand in front 
of the openings instead of between them,—an awkward- 
ness it is not easy to account for, but so it certainly 
appears'to be. 

In the southern porch there are eight columns, 
spaced in an ¥. and W. direction, like those in the 
central apartment 5 but north and south the inter: 
columniation is nearly three fect greater, apparently 
to give a deeper shade, to protect the building from 
the southern sun. For in the other similar building, 
—the south-eastern edifice, — the intercolumniation 
is the sume both ways, for there the porch faces the 
north, 

On each side of this porch is a small apartment, 
into which open two doorways, on the jambs of which 
are sculptured two déryphores, or guards, bearing 
spears; the first having what appears to be a long 
shield before him, and as this representation is 
universal on the jambs of all the lateral doors lead- 
ig into the porches at Persepolis, there camot be 
much doubt but that these apartments ‘were guard 
chambers, which indeed we might almost assume 
from their situation. 

On both sides of the central hallearc ranged se- 
yeral small apartments, appavently the dwelling-rooms 
of the priests; if it was a temple,—of the king or 
his attendants, if a palace. It is not very casy to 
ascertain what was the form of those behind, so little 
remains of even the foundations of their walls. 
They seem, however, to have becn larger, and more 
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worthy of a royal occupant; though still, if a palace, 
it would be difficult to point out one any where so 
deficient in the accommodation requisite for the re- 
sidence of a great king. ee 

The sculptures would seem to indicate some such 
distinction, as those on the jambs of the lateral door- 
ways represent mythological subjects, of the king 
slaying Chimeras and symbolical monsters, while the 
two doorways leading to the apartments behind are 
occupied by representations of the king, with two 
servants behind him carrying the chowvie, or fly- 
chaser; and the southern entrance is occupicd by 
the king, followed by servants bearing the umbrella 
of state. 

All this would seem to indicate that the central 
and rear apartinents were deyoted to kingly state, 
the lateral ones to priestly mySteries, perhaps chapels. 

The two long apartments in the rear probably con- 
tained stairs leading to the roof, though there is no 
authority for this but their position and form, and 
the necessity of there being such a provision some- 
where, which there is scarcely any room for else- 
where; and in this palace the thickness of the walls 
is not sufficient to admit of their being in them, as 
probably was,the case in the other and more im- 
portant edifices, , . 

The general appeatance of the southern or prin- 
cipal front of the edifice will be best understood from 
the annexed woodcut, which represents its facade as 
it now is, showing all the peculiarities of Persepolitan 


art with considerable clearness. The most remark- 
14 
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able feature being, as usual, the stylobate,. with its 
sculpture and double stairs, as described above, and 
to which I need not therefore again refer. : 

The principal objects on the platform are the two 
great ante, each of one single block of marble, Ex- 
cept inscriptions on them, these are here, as in the 
other examples, perfectly plain and°unadorned; but 
at the back of them, at their summits, a set of in- 
verted steps or gradini are cut to receive the ends 
of the horizontal architrave, which stretched from 
one to the other, over the heads of the four inter- . 
vening pillars; thus giving us not only their height, 
but the form of their epistyle, which. is important 
. in.attempting to restore the palace. 

Between these ante are seen the principal entrance, 
of the same form and style as all the doorways now 
found here, and four winddws, two on each side, 
which are also of the Persepolitan type, found in 
every one of these palaces, with such slight modifica- 
tion as can only be detected by the minutest scrutiny. 
Indeed, so favourite is. this form, that where it is not 
wanted ‘as a window it is used as-a. niche, the back 
being blocked up by one large slab of stone. So far 
all is intelligible enough; but here, as every where 
else in Persepolis, we are struck with a peculiarity 
most difficult to explain, which is, the absence of 
walls or of any trace of them. It cannot for one 
instant be doubted that walls ‘did exist, in the inter- © 
stices betwéen the windows and doors, not only from 
a common-sense view of the matter, but because we 
find the side of the slab:where it would be hid by 
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such walls, always left rough, while the other threo 
exposed sides are as invariably most cavefully po- 
lished and finished; but the difficulty is to ascertain 
of what substance these walls were composed, The 
most obvious conjecture is, that they were filled in 
with sun-dried bricks, like the walls of the Assyrians, 
and plastered anil painted on the outside. If it were 
so, their disappearance would be easily accounted 
for, exposed as they have been fér 2000 years to the 
vain and winds, on the bare surface of a rock, a posi- 
tion so totally different from that of Assyrian edi. 
fices, which, besides that their mass and number 
of their walls were such as enabled them at once 
to, fill up the chambers they surrounded, were also 
wholly composed of sun-dried bricks; whereas here, 
all the framework is of the most solid and dura- 
ble materials; and it fs just this that causes the 
difficulty ; for it is almostsimpossible to conccive that 
men who could build all the essential parts of their 
edifices with such monolithic masses as to make their 
ruins look like so many Stonehenges, so massive are 
their parts, should have been content to fill in the 
interstices with mud plastered over, Yet, if we 
assume that they used kiln-burnt bricks, what has 
become of them? It is true, that the existence of 
Astakr for 1000 years after Persepolis was deserted, 
would account for anything being carried away 
which was portable, and we may therefore safely 
assume that all whole bricks might be removed. But 
where are the fragments and chippings? Nothing is 
is so imperishable as fragments of burnt clay; and 
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heaps of it must have been found if the walls were of 
hard bricks, A third theory is, that they were con- 
structed of smaller masses of stone, which might 
easily be removed, and consequently have disappeared. 
This, however, could hardly be the case. If the stones 
were hewn, they must have been fitted to those that 
remain; their rough surfaces, howéycr, are such as 
wvould not admit of a joint. If rubble masonry, it 
would not be worth removing, and some parts would 
at least remain. The question is a provoking ong, for it 
is one that any traveller might settle in a morning by 
digging through the foundation of such an edifice as 
the hall of a hundred columns, which dogs not stand 
on a stylobate; but till some one settles it by an 
appeal to facts, I fear the only safe theory is that the 
walls were composed of mud bricks—'a bathos in art 
that it would be difficult td understand elsewhere; 
but as the two great capitals of the Persian empive 
were wholly constructed of such bricks, and all their 
palaces and temples were of this ignoble material, we 
must be content to assume for the present thatthe 
Achemenians followed the example set them by their 
predecessors, 

Plastered they of course were, and also carefully 
painted, together with the stonework, some of which, 
if we may believe earlier travellers, still showed traces 
of colour and gilding* when they visited the spot, 


*“Tn some other places the gold also that was Inid on the freez and 
cornish, as also on the trim of vests, was also in as perfect lustre as if it 
had been but newly dons.” (Ilerbert’s Travels, p. 182. ed. 1668.) Daulier 
says of the inscription: “ II paroist encor h plusicurs de ces caraetires 
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and as Baron Texicr* still restores it. Glazed tiles 
would in consequence be here inadmissible, as the 
glaze. could not be carried over the stones, and a dis- 
cord would in consequence be the result. 

Tf, however, no other argument could be advanced 
in favour of their being painted, the fact now so 
incontrovertibly “established of all the Assyrian edi- 
fices having been so gorgeously coloured, is quite 
sufficient to make it more than probable that the 
same was the case here. But not only then, but 
down to the present hour, the Persians build their 
principal mosques and palaces with walls composed 
of ill-burnt bricks, which they either plaster and 
paint, or ornament with glazed tiles of the most 
brilliant colours and elaborate patterns; so that 
neither from what preceded nor from what followed 
the Achamenian epoch thust we be led to expect any 
other mode of building or ornamenting their walls 
than this one, the only singularity here being its 
being used in conjunction with an architecture of a 
character so totally dissimilar. 

In attempting to restore the fagade of this edifice 
we are fortunately not left wholly to conjecture; for 
besides the remains in this spot, Darius has left us 
in his tomb what I believe to be an actual facsimile 
of his palace, cut in the rock. 

‘The annexed woodcut,(No. 8.) represents the tomb 
of this monarch at Naksh-i-Rustam, looking, as before 


qwils ont été dorez.” (Beaut. de In Perse, p. 61.) See also Chardin, 
t, ix, p, 187.; Kempfer, p. 388. (Sir W. Ouseley, vol. ii, p, 281,) 
* Toxier, plate 111. 
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mentioned, on Istaky, but between threc and four miles 
from this place. It is known to be his, from the 
inscriptions that cover it; the upper one of which 
has been translated, but the one beéiveen the pillars 
is, unfortunately, so much destroyed as to he nearly 
illegible. 

Its form will be understood froth the woodcut, 
carefully reduced from Messrs, Flandin and Coste’s 
dvawing, which, however, differs in some respects 
from Ker Porter’s and Texier’s, but not to such an 
extent as to vitiate any of the following conclusions. 

Below the pillared colonnade the rock is smoothed 
to a considerablé extent, whether to afford a space 
for a picture on plaster representing the stylobate, 
or for some adventitious decoration, or whether 
merely to prevent access to the tomb, is not now 
easily determined, but mos? probably the last was 
the true motive. 

Above this is a copy of a eer sportico, which 
I take to be a repetition of that of his palace, because, 
in the first place, the dimensions are identical both, as 
to width (fifty fect), and the height of the columns, 
which is ascertained in the palace by the bed of the 
avchitrave cut in the ante (twenty feet). The same 
circumstance gives us the depth of the entablature, 
which is the same in both cases, and the form of it 
is very nearly so: there is, however, a slight dis- 
erepancy in the number of facets in the two examples, 
but whether this is the act of the architect of Darius, 
or a wrong measurement of Mlandin and Costes, re- 
inains to be determined, —J rather suspect the latter. 
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This, however, is. so. slight as scarcely: to. deserve 
notice ; but the residuary fact remains, that we have 
here, two porticoes which are. facsimiles of one 
another; for with. our knowledge. of Persepolitan 
architecture, we may confidently assume that the 
* double bull capital is the only one that could be used 
here for such a Hurpose. 
So far we may proceed with rites but above the 
- portico on the tomb there is represented a curious 
. stage, supported by two rows of figures, bearing it 
on their uplifted hands, and at each angle is carved 
. one of the griffins which appear so often on the walls 
of the palaces here, On this stage the king stands, 
with a bent bow in ‘his hand, worshipping the sun, 
whose image is seen carved above the fire altar that 
* stands before him, while above his head. hovers his 
ferouher, or disembodied spirit; a. good genius or 
guardian angel, that generally in Assyrian, as well as 
‘in, Persian bassi relievt, accompanies the king when 
performing any important act. 
he question is, did this stage, or a similar one, 
‘stand on the voof of the palace? To my mind it 
admits of no doubt that it did; because, finding so 
literal a translation of the portico below it, I cannot 
conceive why on one -part of this sculpture they 
should have copied so literally and then indulged in 
such a vagary as this; for if it were not the actual 
representation of a stage on a house-top for an altar, 
what is it ?, or what could lead to such a form being 
invented ? 
A abronger any gument, however, is derived from the 
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arrangement. of the central hall of the palace itself ; 
for why place there sixteen columns unless to support 
such a stage as this? -We have halls in Persepolis 
more than eighty feet square, and foyir pillars suffice | 
to support their roofs, but here one. fifty feet square 
has sixteen, and is indeed so choked with columns 
that it must have been almost useless for any purpose 
of state or habitation, and could not, I conceive, have’ 
been .so crowded if it had not been that it was built... 
to support something more important than itself, It 
indeed was sacrificed for the sake of the altar it was- 
built to sustain. : 
Another; and perhaps stronger angument, is the 
extreme probability that such an erection ‘should ‘be 
found on the top of the house of Darius ;: because 
from all we know of the worship and religion of the 
Persians, we know that their rites were not per- 
formed in temples’ or chambers, but that they wor- 
shipped the host of heaven-in high places, on mountain | 
tops in the country, and on the tops of their houses 
in the city. The flat roof, however, of a dwelling js: 
neither a dignified nor an appropriate place for such 
an altar, and the probability is, that it would be raised’ 
by some means above the chancé of defilement and 
pollution. - It could, not be done by a stone or brick 
wall over the centre.of an apartment, but must 
therefore have been by some such stage as this. 
Nothing, besides, can answer more correctly to the 
indications we have in the Bible; as, for instance, when 
Hezekiah was trying to eradicate this very Sabean 
worship, he “took away the horses that the kings of 
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Judah had given to the sun, . . + and burned 
the chariots of the sun with fire, and the altars that 
were ou the top of the upper chamber of Ahaz, which 
the kings of Jiidah had made,”* besides the other 
passages referred to below; all which show that the 
house-top was the place where the host of heaven 
was worshipped; but this is the only passage that I 
know of, where it is mentioned that the royal altar 
was on the top of an upper chamber, as this is, not 
merely on the roof of the house itself.> 

A few years ago it might have appeared strange to 
argue for such a literal copy of a structural building 
being found in a rock-eut tomb. The recent tis. 
coveries, however, in Lycia have made us familiar 
with this peculiarity ; for all the tombs there that are 
cut in the rock are literal transcripts, not only of 
stone, but of wooden ctlifices, and copied with such 
minute fidelity that the mortices of the wood, the pins 
that held it together, and all the carpentry fittings, 
are copied with a precision of which it is difficult to 
understand the motive; but so it certainly was and is, 
and Lycia, it must be recollected, was then a Persian 
province, subject to this very king Darius. And as he 
was, so far as we kuow, the first Persian king who 


* 9 Kings, xxiii. ll and 12. Compare also Zephaniah, i. 3. and 
Jeremiah, six. 18. and xxxii, 29, &e, 

{ There is a curious expression in Quintus Curtius (lib. vi. cap. vi.) 
which seems to have hitherto puzzled all commentators, In speaking 
of Alexander's pride and insolence, he says: “ Persiew regis par deorum 
potenti fastigium emulabatur; jacere humi venerabundos pati coepit,” 
&e, Unless alluding to some such architectural form ag this, it ig une 
intelligible, but not so now, as the form explains the sense. 
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eyer carved himself a sepulchre ont of the living rock, 
it is far from improbable he should adopt the canons 
of this art as practised at that time by his own 
subjects in another part of his dominiéns; while they 
copied, so literally, their dwellings and stone ‘houses, 
he copied. his palace, or his temple, whichever it may 
be determined that it was. : 

Nor is it difficult to understand how this fashion 
of stages on the roof arose; for in Persia most people 
sleep on the roof of their houses, and in some 
instances on stages like this, so as to catch the 
breeze and be freer from the annoyance of insects. 
In the Tiyari house, for instance, repregented in 
Layard’s work*, and quoted from it further on, 
there are two such stages erected for this purpose ; 
rude, of conrse, but easily capable of translation into 
such forms as this, 

A more refined instance is tepresented in the accom- 
panying woodcut (No. 9.), in which a similar erection 
is shown as built on the roof of the palace of Char 
Bagh, at Ispahan; and every one at all acquainted 
with the forms of Persian, and indeed of all castern 
art, knows how common and how indispensable such 
erections on the roofs of palaces are. Generally they 
are merely sleeping kiosks, but the form once sug- 
gested, they may of course be applied to praying 
places, or indeed to any other analogous architectural 
use, 

I shall have frequent occasions to refer to this 


* Layard’s Nineveh, vol. i, p. 177, . 
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subject, and I trust, before leaving it, Ishall make the 
fact of its existence as clear to others as it is to 


No. 9. 





ano + 


Palace at Ispahan 


myself, In the meanwhile, however, to prevent con- 
fusion it is necessary to find some name for it, which 
Ithink can, in this instance, be done without difficulty 
by applying to it that of Talar, which in the great 
Persian dictionary, the Burhan Katea, is defined as 
“a scat, throne (or stage), or chamber composed of 
beans and boards, and supported on four pillars or 
more;”* a description so applicable to this super- 
structure, that I have no doubt but that the lexico- 
grapher had some such object in view when he wrote 


* T owe this quotation to Sir W. Ouseley’s Travels, vol. fi, p. 265. 
T adgpt his translation as it stands, though the Persian would seem to 
desmibe even more exactly the object {o which I am applying it, 
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it, or, at all events, it is so descriptive of it, that no 
confusion can arise from our applying it in this sense, 
which I shall continne to do in the following pages. 


SOUTI-EASTERN EDIFICE. 


The other edifice, which I have called the “ South- 
Eastern,” is so nearly identical, in every particular, 
with the central part of the one just described, that 
it may be dismissed with very slight notice. The 
only esscutial difference is, that being turned towards 
the north*, and in consequence so deep a shade not 
being requived,-the pillars of the portico are spaced 
equally in ¢very direction, like those of the hall; or, 
in other words, all the pillars of this edifice are placed 
with o distance of ten feet from centre to centre 
in both directions, for the dimensions of the cdifices 
are as nearly as may be identical. 

The only difference in the arrangement of tho 
central hall is that it has only one door on each side, 
placed opposite each other; a circumstance that con- 
firms me in the belief, expressed above, that the door 
on the north-west anglo of the hall of the palace of 
Darius, was an insertion by Artaxerxes, when he 
added his stairs to the western side. 

The building is not, like the others, situated on an 
clevated stylobate, but, on the contrary, is placed on 
a lower level than any other edifice on the platform. 


* In Kei Porter's plan (and in his text, p, 661,) it is tuned towards 
the south; but the other authorities me so consentancous on this point, 
that 1 must have been by inadvertence that it appears so in his, 
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The consequence is that the sand and rubbish have 
gathered about it to a considerable extent, so that 
the ‘plan of its. outward apartments, if it had any, 
could only be ascertained by excavation. Messrs, 
Flandin and Coste made some excavations in the 
centre, and foynd the bases of columns arranged 
similarly to those in Darius’s palace.* But the ex. 
terior docs not seem to have bean examined. Certain 
it is, however, that no traces exist above ground, 
as would have been the case had Darius’s palace heen 
buried to the same extent. Unfortunately there is 
no inscription on this building by which its age can 
be deterntined; a fact which would almost of itself 
preclude the idea of its being built by Darius, as that 
king, apparently, lost no opportunity of engraving 
his name on whatever he did, and wherever he went. 
Tts sculptures are identical in design with those of 
the sister edifice: the guards on the two doorways 
leading into the portico; the king, with -his parasol, 
in the central doorway of the great hall; the mythical 
combats on the sides, and kingly state again in the two 
doorways at the back of the hall; so that this affords 
no clue to the age, though perhaps some one intimately 
acquainted with the character of Persian art might 
detect in the execution of the sculptures such a dif- 
ference of style as would determine whether it was 
contemporary with the palace of Darius, or whether 
it preceded it, or was erected subsequently. 


* Their plans of this edifice not being yet published, I tuke this state- 
ment from a pnssnge in the Revue des Deux Mondes, August, 1850 
written by M. Flandin himself, 
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With such drawings as we now possess it would 
be ridiculous to attempt any thing of the kind; but 
even these drawings suffice to show that it has a 
monolithic character of solidity about it, and a mas- 
siveness of proportion greater than that possessed by 
any other edifice on the platform; which would seem 
to point to an age differcnt from tie rest, the first 
or the last, but as far as that characteristic may be 
depended upon, it would seem to be the earliest. 

‘ At all events, I feel assured, that if any building 
here has a claim to be considered as belonging to 
either Cyrus or Cambyses, it must be this one; and 
I am sometimes inclined to belicve that this was a 
solitary temple that stood here ona natural eminence 
before the erection of the upper, perhaps before that 
of either of the terraces, and that being placed in a 
hollow by.them, the earth has accumulated around its 
base so as to bury it. An excavation in front of its 
porch would, if this theory is correct, reveal its sty- 
lobate, with the stairs, sculpture, and inscriptions which 
form so invariable an accompaniment to an edifice 
of this sort, that it is difficult to understand their 
absence here, and would be an anomaly in Pasian 
art unless accounted for by some such explanation 
as that now proposed. 

Before leaving the subject of these tetrastyle halls, 
it may be as well fo say a few words as to the mode 
in which they were lighted; for though the question 
is not go important with regard to them as it is in 
vespect of the larger halls, still, as it is one of the 
principal difficulties of the whole subject, it may be 
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as well to take it up from the beginning, so as to 
vender it eventually intelligible. 

Tf, of course, the south-castern edifice were always 
as we now find it, a hall and porch without side 
chambers, the question would not require to be 
raised: the five doorways that open into it would 
inore than suffiée; for in eastern countries doorways 
are windows, and in most cascs windows are door- 
ways; but as I feel certain that’ this edifice, like the 
palace of Darius, originally had, or was designed to 
be surrounded by smaller apartments, our reasoning 
will apply with equal force to either edifice. 

The only windows, properly so called, that open 
into these central halls are four, two on each side of 
the central doorway under the porches. These are 
so small, only four fect six inches high, by two feet 
ten inches in breadth, that it is difficult to understand 
how they could suffice; still the fact of the porch of the 
palace of Darius facing the south being six feet deeper 
than that of the south-eastern edifice which faces the 
north, points, I think, conclusively to the fact that 
these were the principal openings through which light 
was admitted. 

To attempt to light an apartment fifty feet square 
by four small windows placed under a double portico 
thirty feet deep, would, in this climate, be like placing 
four small candles in a ball-room; but, in the East, the 
sun is bright, and gloom so agreeable, that in this 
instance, I believe, we shall find that they suflice for 
this purpose, It would not, perhaps, have done so, 
had these central halls been the principal apartments 
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of the edifices, or the main object for which they were 
built; but, as will appear more clearly in the sequel, 
they scem to have becn only basement crypts,,if T 
may use the term, destined to support the structure 
of the Talar raised upon them, and consequently a 
moderate portion of light served to fit them for their 
purposes, 





Vahara at Ayuntah, 
Soute Of eto 1 incl ) 


The annexed woodeut will, perhaps, make this 
subject somewhat clearer. It represents the ground. 
plan of one of the Rock-cut Viharas (monasteries) of 
Ajuntah.* YT lave chosen the one nearest in size, 
though not in age, to these Persepolitan buildings, 
the dimensions of the hall being forty-eight feet 
square T, and the only light admitted to it is by a 


* Seo Ilustrations of the Rock-cut Temples of India, by the Author 
p. 28, and plate 2, 
| ‘This is the exact dimension Ker Porter gives, vol. i. p. 648, and 661. 
T have, however, followed the French dimensions, as more detailed and 
correct, 
K4 
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doorway and two windows under a portico, tetrastyle 
in antis, like those at Persepolis. It is true that 
at Ajuntah the porch is only one row of columns in 
depth, while at Persepolis there are tavo rows; but, to 
balance-this, it must be observed, that a considerable 
quantity of light could and would be admitted to the 
central hall by the five doorways that open from 
lateral apartments into it, whereas the Ajuntah cave 
being wholly in the rock, no glimmering of light 
could enter except through the portico; and it was 
required not only to light the hall, but the sanctuary 
and the cells on each side, which at Persepolis had 
their own windows opening outwards, so that the 
advantage is altogether on the side of the Persepolitan 
edifice; and if these three openings were considered 
sufficient at Ajuntah, those provided at Persepolis 
must have been more than was required for such a 
tetrastyle hall as this: ih larger halls nore may have 
been required; but of this hereafter. 

This plan of an Indian monastery is not only in- 
teresting as explaining ihe mode of lighting these 
edifices, but also as pointing to a similarity of archi- 
tectural form on both sides of the Indus, which may 
serve as a guide to future explorers in that path. 
For it will be observed that the Vihara is a tetrastyle 
hall like the one we haye just been describing, with 
this only difference, that the four central columns are 
omitted, and for the obvious reason that the Budd- 
hists did not worship on their house-tops like their 
brothers the Magi; and, though the two religions re- 
sembled one another in so very many respects (as 
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might be expected from their having the same origin 
in the same country), they differ in this, that the 
Buddhist is essentially an internal, the Magian an 
external form of worship; and; consequently, it was 
essential to the former that their hall should be fitted 
for purposes of state, whereas, with the latter, the hall 
was sacrificed to the roof, and to the Mtar which was 
placed thereon. 

I need scarcely repeat here a remark I have so often 
made elsewhere — that these Ajuntah caves, aud indeed 
all rock-cut structures in all parts of the world, are, 
in their first stages at least, exact copies of structural 
buildings; so that it is no false reasoning to compare 
the one with the other ; for except in durability, there 
is no difference between them; and the Ajuntah caves 
are particularly interesting here, as they consist, like 
the ‘buildings of Persepolis, of distyle, tetrastyle, 
hexastyle, and octastyle halls, with porches in front, 
and surrounded by cells. The only difference being, 
that in all instances (there is one exception at Baug*) 
the Indian architects omit the central group of so- 
lumns, leaving only the external ranges, and this for 
the reason I have pointed out above. 


* See Rock-oul Temples, p, 27, and Lieutenant Dangerficld's Me- 
moirs, vol. ii,, Trang, Bombay, Lit, Soc. 
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TEXASTYLE MALLS, 


Of the next class—that of Hexastyle edifices, — 
Persepolis possesses two. One now known as the 
Palace of Xerxes, a bnilding nearly on the same 
relative scale a8 the palace of Darius; the other, 
which I have called the Hall of Xerxes, is the pride 
and glory of Persepolis and of.Persian architecture, 
being by far the noblest and most splendid specimen 
of their art that time has spared us. 

The inscriptions on the former leave no doubt as 
to the fact of Xerxes having been the builder of it; 
and though Rawlinson seems to doubt it*, I think 
it nearly as certain that to him also we must ascribe 
the erection of the latter. For, in the first place, there 
is the inscription f on the great sculptured staircase 
on its northern face, in which he takes credit for it, 
and does uot mention his father as having any share 
in the work, as he docs in the inscription on his 
father’s palace, and does not even allude to the other 
works of his father, as he does in the inseription on 
the propylea above quoted; and if he built the found- 
ations or stylobates, d fortior’, he must have erected 
the superstructure: that could not have been built 
first, 

It is true there is no inscription on the walls of 
the edifice to settle this question, — but for the simple 
yeason, that not one vestige of these walls remains 


* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. x. p. 271, 
+ Idem, vol, x: p, 326, 
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above ground, nor any place where an inscription 
could be placed. But if this were not deemed con- 
clusive, the architectural evidence would, I conceive, 
be more than sufficient to settle the question : for the 
position of the propylea, their size, and the absolute 
identity of the style of the pillars, show incontestably 
the same hand; and the fact of its*being merely a 
magnified copy of his palace, and very unlike, both in 
dimensions and style, to anything Darius ever built, 
settles the question I think, beyond dispute; while, 
on the other hand, I am not aware of one argument of 
importance in favour of its being ascribed to the father 
instead of the son, while arguments on the other side 
might be multiplied to any extent; such, for instance, 
as Davius’s palace facing the south and this the north, 
—an awkwardness that could hardly have occurred in 
the works of the same monarch; but as I shall have 
occasion to recur to them in the sequel, I shall not 
insist more on it in this place. 

Though the palace is so much smaller than the hall, 
its remains are so much more complete that it will be 
convenient to examine it first, As shown in the wood- 
cut on tho next page, it consists of a hexastyle hall 
with a portico dipteral in antis.* At the back of this 
portico there are two doorways leading into the great 
hall, neither of them being in the centre, but in the 


* Tt was Flandin and Coste who (by excavating, apparently,) dis- 
covered the bases of the columns of this portico, and so enabled me, 
who had, like others, overlooked it, to see at once the similarity between 
this edifice and the Chehil Minar. It is true they are marked on Ker 
Porter's plan, but so incorrectly as ouly to mislead, They arc not shown 
either in Texier’s or in Niebuhr's plang, 
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aisle next to each end,—a peculiarity of Persepolitan 
architecture that must be borne in mind to understand 
the sequel; between these two doors are three win- 
dows, and one beyond them each way. 


2 No ll. 
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Tale cof Xerxes 
(st 16 100 fust ta Linch) 


The hall itself is cighty-soven fect six inches square 
(Texier), and on its floor are found the marks of 
thirty-six columns, spaced equidistant from one 
another, as in the former instances; here, however, 
the intercolumniation is somewhat wider, the distance 
being iwelve feet six inches froin the centre of one 
column to that of another. At the back of the hall, 
towards the south, there is in the centre, one doorway 
which opens on a narrow terrace, from which two 
flights of steps lead down to the lower southern plat- 
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form. Besides this door there are six windows in the 
wall, and as from its position no chamber could ever 
have existed on this side, the strong southern light 
there admiticd must have been more than sufficient, 
taken in conjunction with those on the north,'to have 
lighted up every corner of even this lgrger hall; thus 
confirming the view taken of the smaller ones, that 
they were lighted not,from the roof, or by any extra- 
neous means, but merely by the openings now found 
in the walls, 

Down the centre of the floor of this palace there runs 
an aqueduct (which has obtained for the building the 
popular name of the Baths) in a direction from south 
to north, Towards its southern end, as shown in the 
woodcut, by the dotted lines, it branches out to the 
right and left, and terminates under the southern wall. 
Tt could not be meant to convey water from the re- 
servoir on the hill behind the terrace, as is generally 
supposed ; for though that may be at a higher level 
than the floor of the palace, the intervening ground is 
lower, and water could only have passed this so As 
to ascend again, by closed pipes, of which there is no 
trace, nor is it probable the Persians knew their use. 
Ti therefore could only be a drain to receive the water 
from the roof, similar to thoso found in all the As- 
syrian palaces, and its termination under the walls 
shows, further, that the water must have reached it 
by pipes in the wall, probably formed of tubes of 
baked clay let into one another. The edifice is too 
much ruined to tell us whether similar pipes and drains 
existed under the side walls, though from its position 
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it is probable the water was drained towards the 
centre, Whether it was for economy of a fluid so 
precious in Persia that this system of drainage waa 
used, or because the water from the temple roof was 
sacred, ean only be determined when we have made 
up our minds ag to what the edifices were. 

On each side of the hall, is a range of apartments, 
of about thirty-five feet in width. The principal one 
of which is on the centre of each side of the hall. 
These two are square, and their roofs were supported 
by four pillars each, arranged cquidistantly, as in 
the distyle halls. Behind thei the space is cut up 
into three small chambers or cells, of extremely 
narrow dimensions. It is possible one or more of 
them — in that case the outer ones — may have con- 
tained the stairs leading to the roof; but the sculp- 
tures on the side of the windows would scem to indi- 
cate that they were the private apartments — the 
dining-room, indeed, of the sovercign*, or of the 
priests if it was a temple. The room in front of the 
dfstyle apartments does not appear to have been 
divided, but to have formed one room, thirty-four 
feet by twenty-two on each side. Boyond this, 
again, to the northward, are two apartments, which 
Itake from their position to have been guard-cham- 
bers. They, too, seem to have been cut up in small 
rooms by divisions, but to what extent is not quite 
clear, as authorities differ. I have followed Flandin 
and Coste in this respect, though I am afraid there 
are scanty materials for determining the point exactly. 


* Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 662. : 
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The sculpture of this palace differs somewhat from 
that of those we have been examining ; inasmuch as 
all the doorways (all those at least which remdin), 
leading into the great hall, are adorned with the 
image of the king, followed by two attendanta, one of 
them bearing the umbrella or the fly,chaser, — there 
being no mythical combats on the side entrances; 
but to make up for this want of varicty, the windows 
to the sides are adorned by groups of dinner-bearing 
servants. The difference being perhaps character- 
istic of the two kings, and of the downward ten- 
deney of all Eastern dynastics from the moment of 
their first establishment on the throne they have won. 

The doryphores, or spear-hearing sentinels, however, 
still adorn the portals leading from the side apart- 
ments into the porch; this being the invariable rule 
in all the palaccs here. 

As before mentioned, the remains of a distyle hall 
exist in front of this building, though a little on one 
side, and two staircases, —one on the east and one on 
the west side of the terrace on which it stands, — ndét 
arranged, as ustial, in front of the stylobate, but so 
placed as to serve the same purpose, of allowing the 
maultitude to march across the front of the palace 
without interruption. So that, taken altogether, 
this and the palace of Darius are the two most com- 
plete buildings in Persepolis, and enable us to under- 
stand very completely all the arrangements of these 
edifices, 

I necd scarcely add that this building must, like 
the tctrastyle halls, have supported a Talar. All its 
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internal arrangements indicate this as certainly as 
those of the smaller halls; and I may also add here, 
though it will only be discussed in the sequel, that 
it appears that the pillars of both these cdifices were 
of wood, and not of stone, or any more durable 
materials; the internal ones, at least, almost cer. 
tainly were so, though those of the porticoes may 
haye been of the nobler material. 









































Halt of Xor aes 
(Su ile 10) test t2 1 inch ) 


If, from this, we turn to the great Tall of Xerxes, 
or, a8 it is commonly called, the Chehil Minar, or hall 
of forty colamns, we shall perceive that ag far as the 
pillars of the central hall are concerned, or those of the 
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northern portico in front of it, tho one building dif- 
fers in no respect from the other, except in dimension. 
Between these two groups of pillars we have, the 
foundation of two doorways*, placed, not as in the 
Palace, in the second, but here, in the line of the first 
aisle, on each side of the centre; a difference which, 
however, is quite immaterial. Thesd doorways give 
us the thickness of the walls, and if we continue them 
all round the central phalanx of columns, we shall 
find that they exactly fit the spaces left, allowing 
the same intercolumniation throughout, The one 
change which it is necessary to make is, to extend 
the little distyle halls on the cast and west faces 
of the Palace into hexastyle porticocs in the Tall, 
—- a change rendered requisite by the necessities of 
lighting so large an apartment: with this slight alter- 
ation, the two buildings become identical in design. 
Another point is, that by extending these lateral 
walls to the front, the two outer flights of steps come 
up exactly to the angle of the ante, as they do in the 
front of the palace of Darius: a coincidence which 
could not be accidental, and explains at once why 
the stairs were so placed, and also proves, to my 
mind, that the wall ended there, Indeed, I do not 
think that, afier the illustration already given of this 
style of architecture, any one can reasonably doubt 
but that all Persepolitan porticoes were porticocs in 


* Ker Porter omits these, but Nicbuhy and Flandin and Coste put 
them in as shown on my plan Teaia adds two more externally to them 
and misplaces one, wluch is so evidently a mistake that I have not hesi- 
tated to omit his view of it. Even if it were correct, however, it would 
not affect whit follows to any sensible extent. 

qT 
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autis 3 and as we know, from existing remains, that a 
wall did exist in the rear of this portico, we cannot 
doubt but that one did on each side of it; for it 
is impossible to explain how otherwise it could 
terminate to the cast and west. 

The same is also truc with regard to the castern 
and western pérticoes; the wall between the central 
pillars and the northern portico must have been con- 
tinued as far as their fronts; and one must have 
enclosed the whole to the southward, similar to that 
of the palace, ‘These elements of a restoration I look 
upon as nearly quite certain ; and the only thing that 
can, ‘I think, remain doubtful, is, whether walls were 
continued between the eastern and western porticoes 
and the central phalanx. I would, myself, most un- 
hesitatingly say that these must have existed, but 
for one circumstance which must not be overlooked. 
It is, that Flandin and Coste’s plan shows a drain 
passing down the centre of these spaces, exactly 
under where these walls should be. 

e To show this, I at onc time intended in the woodcut 
to restore one half of the hall as I suppose it to have 
been, and to leave the wall out in the other to show 
these drains ; but, to prevent confusion, I have omitted 
them in the woodcut, as they are shown on the 
general plan, which renders their arrangement more 
intelligible. In the first place, it will be remarked 
there are two square openings on each side, into 
them. These I have no doubt do exist, and corre. 
spond exactly with those these gentlemen show under 
the southern walls of the Palace; but they make the 
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drain proceed from one to the other; and though it 
may appear impertinent in one who has never been 
there to say so, to those that have, my own imnpres- 
sion is that this junction does not exist. Nobody ever 
saw it there before, and when plans are so full of 
mistakes and oversights as these are, I think we are 
justified in doubting their existence till more satis- 
factorily proved. One other circumstance inclines me 
still more to this view of the case, which is, that the 
drain or aqueduct from Darius’s palace, which runs 
into these, does not do so at right angles, or run 
into this uppermost and principal drain, but turns to 
the eastward, so as to avoid it; and I cannot conceive 
any reason why this should be so, unless it were to 
avoid the wall that stood here. 

But even assuming that these drains do exist, as 
shown on these plans, is it not possible—nay even 
probable— that a narrow drain may have been cut 
in the rock under the footings of a mud-brick wall 
eighteen fect in thickness, to keep it dry ? With such . 
a width of base and rock foundation, such an cx- 
pediont could not possibly affect its stability, and 
when you build with mud, dryness is the first 
essontial to durability. So that, taken altogether, 
even if these drains do exist which is doubtful 
—JI do not think that they ought to bear any weight 
cither one way or another on the question; but it 
is requisite to state it fairly, as others, without this 
explanation, might think differently 

Another question, and a most important one, is 
that of lighting, which should probably in itself 

a) 
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suffice to determine how tho walls were arranged, In 
speaking of the tctrastyle halls, I showed, I trust 
satisfactorily, that they were lighted by openings in 
one wall only, and that wall covered by deep porti- 
coes, In the hexastyle hall built by Xerxes, I showed 
that this did nat suffice for its increased di:mensions, 
and consequently light was adinitted through a second 
wall, and that exposed to the south. In the present 
instance the hall is so much larger than either of 
these, that light is admitted through all the four walls 
of the central apartment. Three of them are covered, 
it is, true, with porticocs, but the fourth, which is 
the soutlfern one, is exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun; thus showing a gradation in design to suit the 
increased dimensions of the buildings, which, to my 
mind, is decisive, not only as to the mode in which 
they were lighted, but also that the restoration shown 
in plan is the correct, one. 

The only other hypothesis that occurs to me as 
possible, is that the wall at the rear of the side 
porticoes may have been omitted, and curtains hung 
on the east and west sides of the central phalanx of 
coluinns, which may have been drawn across to the 
outer ranges when the hall was used; thus forming a 
temporary roof, of no small beauty, it must be con- 
fessed, and in perfect accordance with what we find in 
many Eastern palaces at tho present day. Before the 
recent additions to our knowledge, such a theory was. 
not only plausible, but perhaps offered the best mode 
of explaining the anomalies this building seemed to 
present, but with our present improved knowledge, 
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such a view of the case appears altogether untenable, 
and the direct evidence to the contrary is so strong 
as to amount to perfect conviction to my mind.* - 
Although, therefore, I at one time intended to have 
restored the plan of one half of the building in con- 
formity with this hypothesis, that others might 
choose which ever appeared to them” most conform- 
able with their views of the case, [ have abandoned it 
as scarcely worth suggesting, and restored it in ac- 
cordance with the observed facts and the analogies 
derived from the Palace built by the same monarch. 
Assuming therefore, for the present at least, that 
this is a correct representation of thé ground plan of 
the building, we get over one great difficulty of the 
subject, but are met at once by an anomaly by no 
means easy of explanation, which is this: — In the 
buildings previously described, we have (except in 
the propylea) met only with traces of the founda- 
tions of columns, but not one pillar erect, nor 
scarcely even a base im situ; but, on the other hand, 
the doorways, windows, and niches, together with 
the foundations of the walls, exist everywhere, so as 
to leaye no doubt whatever cither of their existence 
or position. IIere, on the contrary, fifteen of the 
seventy-tivo columns are still standing, and the bases 


* Sir Thomas Ierbert, in his Travels, says: “ Adjoining there is a 
wpacious voom, best resembling a hall, . . . The dimensions, by the 
cemaining walls that compnss it, may very well he discovered, In it ave 
nineteen columns,” &e, Sea page 141, of his Travels in 1666, Iscarce 
know what importance to attach lo this assertion ; not much, I fear, and 
certainly none to the view that accompanies it, 

ud 
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of almost all the rest are im situ; but on the other 
hand, no trace of the walls is found, or of any thing 
belonging to them, except the foundations of two 
doorways behind the northern portico, and we look 
in vain for the colossal sculptured jambs, the win- 
dows, niches, and ante, which mark the site, and 
reveal the forri of the other edifices on the plat- 
form. 

The first part of the difficulty may easily be ex- 
plained in more ways than one; for the pillars of the 
palaces of Darius and Xerxes were so small, that 
supposing them to have been of stone, they could 
easily have been removed ; and we necd only bear in 
mind that the city of Istakr flourished within a few 
miles of this spot for more than a thousand years after 
these palaces were deserted, and that it only requires 
half a dozen men, with a few poles, to remove the 
frustum of a column two feet or two and a half 
feet in diameter, and probably only five feet or six 
feet in length; but pillars sixty fect in height and six 
feet in diameter are by no means so casily dealt with, 
It requires considerable power to throw them down, 
and considerable mechanical skill to remove their 
frusta, when on the ground; besides, the first opera- 
tion could not be performed without breaking the 
column to pieces, without the erection of scaffolding, 
and ® greater expense and trouble than was worth 
while, to obtain masses so unmanageable and unfit for 
any of the domestic purposes to which the smaller ones 
could be applied. It is probable, therefore, the larger 
ones are uninjured by the hand of man, unless in 
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wanton mischief; but the smaller ones may have been 
too tempting a booty to have been resisted, 

There is another suggestion, which I would will- 
ingly slur over if I could, though I fear it is only 
too likely to be the true one; it is, that the volunms 
of the smaller palaces were of wood, and have conse- 
quently perished by their own inherent decay. I 
shall presently have occasion to show that the roofs 
of the palaces of Nineveh were certainly supported 
by wooden posts, so there is no primd facie impro- 
bability that the same was the case here: but the 
direct proof is even stronger ; for the nature and form 
of the foundations left, the absence of all fragments, 
or of a single base being found in the rubbish, all 
tend to show that wood, rather than stone, was used, 
at least internally, to support the wooden roofs which 
covered in the buildings. 

I do not know if the expression of Curtius may be 
allowed to stand as direct testimony in favour of the 
wooden theory, but as far as it goes, it is certainly 
strongly in favour of it*: but more distinct than this 
is the description given by Polybius of the palace of 
Ecbatanat, which he says was wholly built of cedax’ 
and of cypress wood; and he mentions not only the 
internal, but also the external pillars and the roof 
they supported, as composed of these materials, and 


* Quintius Curtius, lib. y. 7. Multa cedro edificata evot regia, quae 
celeriter igne eoncepto late fudit incendium. 

} Polybius, vol. x. 24. He is evidently speaking of n palace of about 
the srme age as these, as he mentions that the Macedonians, under Alex- 
ander, tore off many of the silver plates with which its pillars and walls 


were adorned. 
La 
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inferentially we are led to suppose that even the walls 
were of wood, which we do not find could have been 
the ‘case here.* Altogether, the evidence of wooden 
architecture, confirmed as itis by what we find in the 
vock-cut structures of Lycia and India, is so strong, 
that I fear thare is no escaping it; and we must 
admit the great probability that most of the roofs 
here were supported by wooden, posts, without which, 
indeed, it would be difficult to understand how 
Alexander could have burnt one of these palaces so 
easily as he did. 

Be this as it may, we certainly have stone village 
in this hall, thobgh of a form which betrays a wooden 
original. But if sfoxe was used for these parts to a 
greater extent in the™nall than in the palaces, it 
certainly was used to a far less extent in the walls 
that surrounded them. 

Of what then were thé walls composed? My own 
conviction is, that they were built of mud bricks, and 
covered with glazed and enamelled tiles. The thick- 
mess of the walls almost certainly proves the first 
part of the proposition; for a wall eightcen feet in 
thickness f, built of stone, is an absurdity scarecly to 
be thought of; and even if, of the imperfectly burnt 
bricks of those days, one half that thickness would 
have more than sufficed. It is true we only certainly 
know from measurement that the wall behind the 
northern portico was of that thickness; but as the 
distance between the side porticoes and the ecutral 






* Polybins, lib. x, 24. 
f 6-46 met., Tesior, plate 93, or seventeon feel len inches, 
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group is identical with that between them and the 
northern portico, the thickness of the wall must hays 
been the same there as in front. 

With regard to the tiles, ave have only analogy to 
rest upon; but as all the most ornamental and 
expensive buildings in these parts, have been so 
adorned from the time of the foundation of Nineveh 
to the present hour, we should rather expect, than 
otherwise, that this building would be so ornamented. 
The discoveries both of M. Botta and of Layard have 
proved incontestably, what the Greek historians seem 
to insinuate, that the Ninevite buildings were coated in 
this nianner. Specimens of the tiles now exist, both in 
the Louvre and the British Museum, which explain at 
the same time why no remains of them are found at 
Persepolis ; for the bricks are so badly burnt, and the 
enamel so imperfectly glazed, that had they not been 
completely buried they must have crumbled to pieces 
long before this, The modern enamelled tiles, such 
as coyer the mosques of Teflis, Tcheran, or Ispahan, 
ave far better burnt, and would resist the atmosphete 
for an indefinite period. The Persepolitan may have 
held an intermediate grade between the two, and still 
have perished 2 éoto, either by crumbling under the 
influence of the atmosphere, or the more perfect 
specimens may have been removed by hand of man, 
so that their not being found now is scarcely an 
argument cither way. 

To a person accustomed only to the colourless 
stone architecture of Europe, such a mode of build- 
ing and decorating a building may, indeed must, 
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appear anomalous; but it requires only a slight 
acquaintance with Eastern art, and more especially 
with that of Persia, to understand that, even setting 
aside the evidence of existing remains, it is more than 
probable that this would be the mode adopted for so 
ornamental a structure as this one appears to have 
been. * 

In all ages and in all countries, Eastern architecture 
seems to have been much more remarkable for its 
colours than for its forms ; and whether we turn tothe 
Alhambra or to the buildings beyond the Indus, the 
same fact meets us everywhere, It is no matter how 
flat of how extensive their plain walls may be, every- 
where the most exquisite and delicate ornament is 
found covering them, and relieved with the most 
brilliant, and at the same time the most harmonious 
colouring. They were thus enabled to dispense 
almost entirely with form or shadow, and trusting 
only to ornament and colour, to render that beantiful 
which in itself had no pretension to cither beauty or 
design, 

When, therefore, a Persian architect: wishes to 
conceive or produce anything more than usually 
magnificent, the process, in his mind, is diametrically 
opposed to what occurs to a European. Ile revels 
in colour and ornament, and leaves form to take care 
of itself; with the European, on the contrary, form is 
everything, and colour, if tolerated, is adventitious 
and subordinate. To a Persian, plain stone walls 
surrounding such a building as this, however massive 
and well polished they may have been, would have 
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appeared a cold and rude method of getting over the 
difficulty, and its superior durability would have but 
few chavins with a people who aspire so li(tle tovim- 
mortality in any form, and to whom eternity, either 
past or future, is merely an amusing exaggeration. 
With the Persian, then, as now, the pyesent: is all in 
all; he is heedless of the past and reckless of the 
future. The gorgeous splendour of a passing pageant 
is to him a nobler conception than the eternity of a 
pyramid. We mourn over the premature decay of 
their enamelled mosques; the Persian heeds it not, 
and would not move either hand or foot to arrest it. 
They belong to the past, and he sces them perish 
before his eyes, without a feeling, or regret, or » wish 
to save; and feeling this, he cares little to consign to 
his posterity what they will value as lightly. Of all 
the Persian monarchs Darius is the only one who 
seems to have had a hankering after immortality, 
and both by his buildings and inscriptions seems to 
have done what he could to attain to it, His son 
Xerxes, however, was a truer Persian, and from whett 
we know of his life, we should expect of him that he 
would consider the enjoyment of a gorgeous present 
as far preferable to any posthumous fame, and a 
form of art such as I have been describing, in pre- 
ference to a more solid or more simple style. 

True it is that it was perishable, and has perished ; 
but when perfect I cannot conceive anything more 
gorgeous, or perhaps much more beautiful, than such 
a building as this must have appeared in the clear 
sunshine of a Persian climate, if ornamented and 
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coloured as I conccive it to have been when in the 
days of its pristine magnificence, 

If I am correct in this view of the matter, it is 
more than probable, indecd almost certain, that no 
stone whatever was used in the construction of the 
walls; the linggls, therefore, of the doorways and 
windows must cither have been formed of wood or 
arched. ‘The former is, unfortunately, only too com- 
mon a practice in the last, and many buildings owe 
their carly ruin to its existence. Iam, however, un- 
willing to belicve that it was used here, but would 
prefer very much the second supposition, because we 
know frown the remains at Nimroud that the arch 
was currently used in building long before the time 
of the Achwmenide, and on the sculptures of the 
Assyrian palaces we find city gates and the larger 
openings almost invariably represented as arched ; 
so that the probability ts strong that this mode was 
used here, It is true we have no example on the 
spot*; but at Firuzabad, some cighty miles to the 
southward, there exist now the remains of a Sassanian 
palace of a style totally distinct from every thing 
here—a pillarless, vaulted and domed edifice; yot 
its three principal apartinents are ornamented by a 


* In a view published in Valentyn, Oud on Niewe cost Indien, ed, 
1724, vol. v. p. 221, there ix a Iurge, and in most respects singularly 
correct, view of the ruins, made by a Ifeer Jager, which represents one 
arch joining two doorposts, which I am inclined to think could scnreely 
he an inadvertence, more especially as the doorway so represented is the 
one which Artaxerxes added to the palace of Darius, and was therefore 
exceptional evon there, and employed only after Jong familiarity with the 
Greeks. 1t would not of, course do to build much on such a yiew as this, 
but Tain not inclined to reject its evidence entirely. 
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series of niches and doorways so Persepolitan in 
No. 13. character and detail as to 
a catch the cyo of the most 
carcless observer, ‘They are 
in discord with every thing 
around them; but are just 
such openings as I should 
. foncy were used here, The 
presumption, therefore, is that 
the Sassanian architect bor- 
» Towed them from this place, 
mul where they may still have ox- 
PS” sted in his time. One of them 
naan, is represented in the annexed 
Docupay aes zurnb Ne woodcut (No, 13.); from which 
it will easily be seen how much they differ from 
Sassanian art in general, but how appropriate they 
would be at Persepolis, ° 
Whatever uncertainty there may exist regarding 
the walls of this building, thore is, most fortunately, 
none regarding the pillars that supported the roof. 
Fifteen of these are still standing, and in a sufficiontly 
perfect state to show all their forms and dimensions, 
When Pictro della Valle visited these ruins in 1621, 
twenty-five coluinns were still on their bases; at 
least so he says; but Herbert, in 1627, only six 
years afterwards, and Mendelslo, in 1638, saw only 
ninetecn. Fryer, in 1677, found only cightcon. 
Kempter, in 1696, and Niebuhr, in 1765, counted 
seventeen. Francklin, in 1787, found that two of 
that number had disappeared in the interval, as only 
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fifteen then remained, which number still exists, 
Of these the largest groups, comparatively, arc those of 
the castern and western porticoes,—five existing in 
the one group, and four in the other, —-while of the 
northern portico only one pillar is now standing, and 
of the thirty-six that once occupied the centre, five 
only remain; a circumstance that would seem to in- 
dicate that they supported some heavier mass which 
in falling ruined them, and bearing towards the cast- 
ward, bore down the greater number of them. If 
it were not so, we should rather have expected to 
find the unsupported outer columns of the porticocs 
ruined first, and the centre phalanx supporting one 
another after these had fallen. 

Be this as it may, as we ave still some specimens 
of cach, we are enabled to ascertain what their forms 
and varicties were, and we find that they were of 
two orders and two varieties of each order; the 
castern and western porticoes being of one order ~ 
plain shafts and circular bases and double bull capitals, 
bat those of the one portico differing slightly from 
those of the other. 

The centre phalanx and the northern portico are 
also of one érder, differing very considerably from 
that of the lateral porticocs, but identical with one 
another, except in as far as the base and perhaps the 
upper member of the capital are concerned. The 
pillars of the propylea are identical with these last. 
To begin with the si:nplest,—those of the castern and 
western porticoes (woodcut No. 14,),.—they consist of 
a circular base or plinth one foot in height and eight 
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fect in diameter, on which is placed 
a member in the form of an inverted 
lotus flower three fect two inches 
in height. Above this is a torus, 
set, &e., similar to those of the 
Tonic order, making altogether a 
base five fect six iviches in height. 
From this rises the shaft, composed 
of four blocks of marble measuring 
together fifty-four feet ton inches in 
height, five feet four inches in di- 
aneter at the base, and tapering to 
four fect six inches at the summit. 
Tn all instances, when stone pillars 
are found here, they are fluted; in 
the present instance with fifty-two 
parallel flutes, exactly similar in form 
to those of the Greek Ionic order, 
which this one so much resembles. 

The capital is composerl of two 
demi-bulls, and measures seven foél 
in height by twelve feet two inches 
in its greatest breadth, 

The whole height, therefore, from 
the floor to the under side of the 
architrave, is sixty-seven fect four 
inches; but to the hollow between 
the two bulls, on which the trans- 


i un" verse beam of the roof rested, as 


shown on the fagade of Darius’s iomb, 
is three feet four inches less, —inak- 
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ing the height to under side of that 
beam just sixty-four feet. * 

The columns of the eastern portico 
differ from those of the western only 
in having bases of a somewhat richer 
detail, and the capitals, instead of 


” being double bulls, are double demi- 


griffins of the usual grinning pattern 
go common in’ Persepolis and all the 
older specimens of architecture in 
India. 

The base of the columns of the 
northern portico is identical with 
those of the lateral porticoes in di- 
mensions and general design, but 
somewhat less rich in detail. The 
shaft, too, is in every respect similar 
to the height of forty-one feet cight 
inches from the ground; the fluted 
shaft, however, terminates here, and 
is surmounted by a capital of a form 
peculiar to Persepolis (and perhaps 
Nineveh), sixteon feet six inches in 
height, —making together a column 


B Lon nine feet two inches less in total 


Lulu thuituuntabes. height than those of the porticoes. 


* The above measmmements are taken from the largo drawings of the 
pillars in ‘Texier's work, pl, 104, and 107,, corrected ns fav a9 can be done 
from the date furnished so as to make the figured dimensions agree with 
the drawings, which they very seldom do, ‘Chey differ to the extent of 
about 10 per cent. from those furnished by Ker Porter, but as (hey aya ce 
as nearly as could be expected with Flandin and Coste’s, I am forced to 
abandon the Intter and adopt these. 
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The capital is composed of three distinct parts. 
The lower one, three fecé nine inches in height, re- 
sembles very much the base, both in form and design. 
Tt is separated by the nsual Ionic ornament, fami- 
liarly known as the bead and reel, from the next, 
which has more of the bell form ofjahe Roman Co- 
rinthian order. In this instance, however, the lotus 
is evidently the “inotif” of the composition. Its 
summit is slightly rounded, and on it rests the third 
and tallest part of the capital (cight fect three inches), 
something in the form of a Maltese cross in horizontal 
section, fluted throughout and ornamented by four 
Tonic volutes in each face, So, at least it is re- 
presented in all the detailed drawings in both the 
great French works so often quoted. But Ker Porter 
represents it with only two volutes, both in the per- 
spective sketch and detailed restoration, in plate 45., 
and says in the text, in sé many words (p. 687.), 
“The upper compartment has only two volutes,” 
Thus carefully distinguishing it from those of the 
propylea, which he represents in words and drawing 
as having four. 

Tt is true that in the picturesque views that ac- 
company Flandin and Coste’s work, they are some- 
times represented one way, and sometimes another ; 
but these sketches arc avowedly so incorrect, that 
it would be absurd to draw any conclusion from 
anything they contain. My own impression is that 
the pillars of the northern portico had two volutcs 
on each face, those in the interior four (it may be. 
vice vers@); but this can only be determined by 
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some one who will go there with his eyes open, which 
docs not seem yet to have been the case.* 

As will have been observed from the preceding, 
the imner columns are nine fect two inches lower 
than the’ outer ones, or, taking the backs of the bulls 
ag the standard. still five fect ten inches below the 
under side of the lowest beam. Had the case been 
reversed, it might casily have been explained. Indeed, 
the water shed would seem to require some such ex- 
pedient ; for, notwithstanding all the pains taken to 
drain the great hall, it is not easy to comprehend 
why its roof should have been made a tank, as this 
would leatl us to suppose. Yo obviate this difficulty, 
both Flandin and Coste, and Texier, place a double- 
bull capital above the volutes, so as to make the heights 
of all equal. There are, however, several objections to 
this, —for the interior apartments at least. In these 
the beams running equally in four directions, a capital 
facing only in two is a singularly awkward expedient, 
as clumsy for an interior as it is appropriate for an 
external porch, where we only really know of its 
having been used. It may therefore have been so em- 
ployed in the northern ag well as in the eastern and 
avestern faces. But for the interior we must adopt 
some other solution; and that, I think, is found in the 


* In attempting to restore this order on a former occasion, I followed 
Ker Porter implicitly, the French works being then very incomplete; but 
feel myself now forced to abandon that view for one more in conformity 
with their data. [f, however, he should eventually prove to bo correct, 
which I cannat help suspecting he ia, —the restoration given in “The ‘Crue 
Principles of Beauty” would conform far moro closely with my idea of 
wht the northern portico should be than the one now offered. 
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annexed woodeut from the sculptures at Khorsabad 

(No, 16.), which represents a pavilion with pillars as 
: 

similar to these as the very rude drawing and sculp- 


No. 16, 3 
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Lavilion at Khoa sabad * 


ture could represent them. On these, over the volutes, 
will be observed three inverted gradini, which T have 
no doubt represent the bracket capital so universally 
used in the East, and which is, therefore, what I 
should propose adding here. 

We have, however, besides, strong internal evidence 
that this was the form adopted ; for on the tops of these 
columns there still exists a stone tonon or dowel”, 
rough-hewn, but forming part of the lower stone, which 


* Texier, plates 102. 105. 107., &e.; and Ker Porter, plate 45. 3 see also 


woodent No, 16. 
wed ‘ 
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evidently was meant to be inserted into something; 
and this could not have been a double-bull capital, 
because no such tenon exists on the top of the columns 
of the lateral porticocs, where we know these were, 
and where there now ave capitals of this description. 
Bosides, if thisehad been Ict into a stone member 
of any sort, it is improbable that such a stone should 
havo fallen without breaking of the tenon or bring- 
ing the capital down with it, unless we suppose the 
bulls to be split exactly in two, which, however, would 
have required a blow that would have brought the 
whole doyn together. Besides all this, no fragments 
of these bull capitals ave found among the débris that 
covers the floor of the central hall; whereas, had such 
capitals oxisted, they must have been found there. 

Putting all this together, there can, I think, be 
very little doubt bul that the upper member of the 
capital in the interior was of the form I have re* 
presented it, mmless we choose to consider it lower 
than the outer sides, which [ cannot admit it evor 
could have been, 

Ag to the question whether the pillars of the 
northern portico had the bracket or the bull capital, 
it will cnsily be determined, by any one observing 
on the spot whether these capitals had tenons or were 
smooth; which will also be the safest way of de- 
termining whether they had. two volutes or four: till 
this is done, the question had better be left in doubt. 

Besides this probable vavicty in the capitals, there 
is a difference in the bases of these columns, — those 
of the propyloa and of the northern portico being 
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bell-shaped like those of the side ones; but in the 
interior of the hall this is omitted and replaced by a 
rough block and square plinth just under the totus. * 
The lowest member was certainly incant to be hidden 
by the floor, and probably the latter was flush 
with it; thus showing that the flogr of this apart- 
ment was raised four or five feet above the level of 
its porticoes, and asgended most probably by steps 
in the doorways. These suggestions I have put 
together in the annexed section (No. 17.), which ex- 
plains these forms better than can be dono in words. 





Section of Hall of Xerxea . 


We have no authority for the form of tho enta. 
blature which these pillars supported, except what 
is derived from the tombs, This one, however, was 
probably much richer than anything we find there; for 
the columns that support it are far more elaborately 


* Ke Porter confines this alteration (p. 638.) to the two central rows, 
pointing north and south; but his own plan shows all the thirty-six with 
squme bases, and so do the French authorities, It is tue somo of M. 
Flandin's sketches make them all bell-shaped ; but that is nothing. 

uo 
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ornamented, and would in consequence require a 
richer entablature to accord with them. 
Whatever its form was, we may safely assume that 


the material used was wood, not only in consequence of 


the immeinse length of the stone beam that would have 
been reqtiired,,twenty-eight feet six inches, — but 
because no vestiges of it have been found among 
the ruins, which, had it been composed of any more 
durable material, must, I conceive, have been the 
case. 

Like the entablatures of the tombs, it probably con- 
sisted of an architrave and frieze only. The former, 
like the “Greck Tonic, divided into two or three facets, 
and surmounted by a dentil cornice, which in tho 
Greek order was placed higher up under the cortiice. 
The frieze here was a true Zodphorus, being orna- 
mented by one or more rows of bulls or lions, facing 
towards the centre,—so at least it is represented on the 
tombs and other sculptures, ~ and this apparently was 
surmounted by only a simple fillet, without any trace 
of a cornice, the third or crowning member of the 
Greek entablature. Indeed, neither in ancient nor 
modern Persian art do we find that this member was 
ever employed. It is true in modern palaces, where 
external curtains are used, a slight wooden cornice 
projects so as to protect them from the weather, 
sloping downwards, to throw the rain off, and take 
the same line as the curtain when drawn forwards. 
This is a very ancient form of cornice in India, but 
only used when curtains were also employed. 

External curtains, however, could never have been 
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used here, for there is not room for them on the 
western, and they were not wanted on the northern, 
and are inapplicable to the sonthern fice; sor that 
a deep cornice would have been as uscless as its 
appearance must have been heavy and inappropriate. 
For with columns, more than ten diayneters i in height, 
and more than four diameters apart, anything ap- 
proaching to the solidity and shadow of the Greck 

entablature would have been crushingly heavy; and 
the greatest art of the architect must have been to 
design something so light as to prevent his substruc- 
ture from appearing weak and insufficient, 

It is more than probable that antcfixa op Adoteria, 
or perhaps griffins, were uscd over each’ column to 
break the sky-line, and give lightness and relief to the 
upper member of the entablature, As, however, we 
have no authority for these forins in detail, I have 
not ventured at present to supply the deficiency which 
more careful examination may, perhaps, ono day 
supply from actually observed facts. 

There is only one other part of this building which 
requires a few words of notice before passing to the 
other edifices on the platform; this is the Talar, or 
stage on the roof, which, from the internal evidence 
of the pillars and the direct testimony of his tomb, 
I suggested must have cxisted on the top of the 
palace of Darius. 

The same internal evidence exisis here to Iead us 
to believe that the roof of the great hall supported 
some superstructure, or why that equal spacing 


throughout? Why was not the central aisle wider? 
M & 
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Why were its columns not thicker and higher, so as 
to admit of a clerestory, as in the great halls of Egypt, 
with which the Persians were so familiar ? It is, in 
short, almost impossible to understand an arrange- 
ment so unmeaning and so inartistic, if the hall were 
the principal pat of the structure; but with the idea 
that it was subordinate, it becomes intelligible and 
appropriate. 

The authority of ‘the tombs, all of which possess 
this member, is here also of considerable weight, 
though there is no hexastyle example among them. 
But besides this, we have, in this instance, the direct 
testimony; of a tradition sufficiently distinct to be 
of no small importance in determining the question. 
A. Persian lexicographer * raises a stupendous edi- 
fice on these wonderful columns; for, explaining 
the name “ Chehil Minar,” which the Takht has 
borne for centuries (and which signifies the forty 
spires or pillars), he says, “ it denotes the throne of 
Solomon, on whom be the blessing of God, consisting 
of 140 columns, on the summit of which was con- 
structed a palace of 160 gaz” + [in length most pro- 
bably, as supplied by Sir W. Ouscley; but cither way 
it must be an exaggeration, like the number of 
columns]. The above is confirmed by another autho- 
rity, the Sheikh Zarkub, who, in his history of Shiraz, 
mentions the 140 columns erected by King Jemshced 
on a rising ground, and the kiushk built upon a or 


* The Burhan Katea. The following is token from Sir William 
Ouseley’s Travels (vol. ii, p. 269.), as it is to him I am indebted for 
this quotation, 

t The gaz is ns nearly as mny be the same as the French motre. 
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them.” Ho adds, “the length of the kiushk was 
160 gaz; so that in no region had any monarch ever 
beheld or constructed such an edifice, and the vestiges 
of it which remain at the present day are still called 
Chehil Minareh.” . 

There is one other tradition quoted by the same 
author *, which seems to bear somewhat on this 
question: quoting from a Persian author, Hafiz Abra, 
who mentions it on the authority of a more ancient 
writer (Hamdallah), he says: “It is related that in 
ancient times persons ascended to the summits of 
these columns, now fallen, and took carth and clay 
therefrom, which they crushed, and founélathongst 
it Indian tutty, uscful as a medicine for the eyes,” &e. 
For our present purpose it is of little importance 
whether the zinc was found there or not, but it 
seems to point out that within the reach of tradi- 
tion, the roof, or some part of it, existed; for of course 
neither clay nor tutty could be found on the sub- 
surface of the mere column, and if the roof existed, 
go may some part of the kiosk; so that the memory 
of it was fresh in the timo of the authorities from 
whom the above lexicographer and historian quote. 

It is possible that careful cxamination of the 
Persian authorities might throw some further light 
on the subject; but I am far from sanguine in this 
respect; for so long a period elapsed between the 
overthrow of the Achamenide,—so many dynastics 
and religions passed over the stage between the epoch 
of the desertion of Persepolis and that of the earliest 


* Sir William Ouseloy'’s Travels, vol. ji, p. 388, 
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Persian authors, — that it is hardly probable any of 
them saw this edifice in any thing like its pristine 
integrity, and they are too oareless in noticing the 
present to enable those who attempt to write the 
history of Persia:-from the materials they furnish to 
do so with much precision. 

Be this as it may, the evidence (written, sculptured, 
and built) seems to me, when taken together, to be 
more than sufficient. to justify us in restoring it as I 
have done ; but, as I shall haye again to revert to this 
point in describing the Tall of a Hundred Colunms, 
I shall leave it for the present, as it stands. 

In tiécannexed woodcut (No, 18.) Ihave put to- 
gether the forms of this building, as far as they can be 
ascertained; and with the restored ground-plan and 
section, it will, Ihope, give a tolerable idea of the ge- 
. neral form and description of this remarkable edifice. 

It is not, and does not pretend ’to be, a restoration ; 
for it neither has the columns nor the ornaments 
which covered its walls and adorned the roof and 
every part of it. It would be easy to add these, 
of course; but it would be only from the imagination, 
and I have preferred leaving it in its cold flatness 
vather than attempt what we have at present no, 
authority for, For the same reason I have not sup- 
plied the stairs that must have led to the roof; pro- 
bably they may have’ been in the thickness of the 
walls; indeed, I should say most probably it was 
so; but they may also ,have been in the angle 
between the northern and two lateral porticoes where 
_ the guard chambers stand, and these. may have 
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been two or even three stories in height, reaching 
to the level of the roof, But for all this we have 
no authority, and therefore had better Icave it> till 
further observations supply some data for our con- 
jectures. I may also add that the woodeut docs not 
do justice to the drawing from which it was en- 
graved; so that, though it may vepresent the form, it 
does not represent the appearance, of the building it 
is designed to illustrate. 

One of the most remarkable features of this build- 
ing is its dimensions, which render it one of the 
largest buildings on a regular plan, if not in reality 
the most extensive that had been erected at its tine, 
or, indeed, up to the period of the great’ Christion 
cathedrals. The centre hall alone covered internally 
more than 40,000 square feet, or, with its walls, 
55,700; its three porticoes add 42,500 fect to this, 
and, including the guard reoms (6800), it makes a 
rectangle of about 300 fect by 850, or 105,000 square 
fect. 

The great hall at Karnac, the most stupendous 
building of antiquity, covers internally 58,300 fect, 
and, with its walls and porticoes, only 88,800, and 
the two largest temples of antiquity, —those of Jupiter 
Olympius ot Athens and Agrigentum, — cover respec- 
tively only 59,000 and 56,000 feet. We have no 
cathedral in England that at all comes near it in 
dimensions; nor indeed in France or Germany is 
there any one that covers so much ground. Cologne 
comes nearest to it-~81,500 feet; but, of course, the 
comparison is hardly fair, as these buildings had 
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stone roofs and were far higher. But in linear ho- 
vizontal dimensions the only edifice of the middle 
ages that comes up to it is Milan cathedral, which 
covers 107,800 feet, and (taken all in all) is perhaps 
the building that resembles it most both in style and 
the general character of the effect is must have pro- 
duced on the spectator. Neither of them belongs to 
the best class of art; and in this respect they are sur- 
passed by many smaller edifices; but for fairy light- 
ness of form and exuberance of rich, though half- 
barbarous ornament, they stand unrivalled in the 
ancient and the modern world. Neither is quite 
satisfactory, but the most rigid critic cannot deny 
that they produce a sensation of bewilderment’ and 
beauty which it is impossible to resist; and to most 
minds they seem, and must always have appeared 
to be, among the noblest creations of human intellect 
or of human power, + 


SOUTII-WESTERN EDIFICE. 


T shall say little here regarding the south-western 
edifice, as nothing remains by which its archi- 
tectural character can be satisfactorily determined. 
According to Niebuhr’s plan, we should be led to 
suppose it a tetrasiyle hall facing the north; ac- 
cording to Ker Porter, a pentastyle hall,—if such a 
style exists, —facing in that direction; while Texicr 
makes it an hexastyle facing the cast, as shown in 
the general plan. Flandin and Coste have not yet 
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published their view of the matter; but it cannot 
be of much importance, as it is evident that the 
remains do not suffice for determining accurately 
even the number of pillars that stood here. It may 
have been an anomalous building with an -uneven 
number of columns, but this is hardly probable; but, 
till the remains are more carefully “examined than 
they have hitherto been, it is useless attempting to 
reason regarding them. All that is necessary here 
is to bear in mind that a hall did stand on this 
corner of the platform, which must be numbered 
among the others. 

At first I was inclined to call it the palace of 
Artaxerxes, because on the northern face of its stylo- 
bate there is an inscription by that king. This in. 
scription is, however, word for word identical with 
the one engraved by the same monarch on the 
* western staircase of Darius’s palace; and as that was 
an addition to an older palace, so may this one be. 
If the remains were sufficiently distinct to enable 
us to trace cither a resemblance or a difference with 
the others, the detcrmination of its date would be 
important ; but as the question now stands, its name 
had better remain as indeterminate as its form un- 
fortunately is, at present at least. In the same man- 
ner I can merely allude, in passing, to the mound of 
ruins that exists in the very centre of the great group 
of buildings in front of the palace of Xerxes, and 
behind the great hall. Ker Porter and others have 
supposed this to mark the spot where stood the 
palace fired by Alexander, at the “ Royal {cast for 
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Persia’ won,” and look upon it as a monument of 
his mad folly. There is not, perhaps, much to con- 
tradict such a theory, if this really is the residence of 
the sovereigns of Persia,—which I donbt,—but at the 
same time there is nothing to prove positively that 
this mound either covers a palace or an edifice of 
any sort consumed by fire. I look on it, nevertheless, 
as the most interesting spot now existing on the 
platform; the only one, indecd, from which we may 
hope for wuch further clucidation of the subject. 
The probability certainly is, that it covers an edifice 
of some sort; and our experience among the mud- 
built edifices of Assyria teaches us, that it is only 
from one‘similarly buried that we can hope for any 
further discoverics here. My own impression is, 
that if a trench were run across it we should be 
able to determine at once how the walls were built, 
and how they were decorated at Persepolis — perhaps 
also, how the roofs were formed; it might} indeed, 
explain to us all that remains doubtful. 

Be this as it may, the size and position of the 
mound, and its being certainly artificial, point to it 
as being most probably the grave of one of the prin- 
cipal edifices of the platform, but of what form ov 
nature will not be known till some Layard visits 
the spot and draws forth its sccrets to the light of 
day. 
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The only building that now remains to be de- 
scribed, is the great decastyle hall) or Tall of a 
Hundred Columns, as I have ventured to call it on 
the general plan, situated nearly in the centre,of the 
platform, to the eastward of all the other buildings. 
At first sight it seems one of the simplest and most 
complete of all the Persepolitan buildings, but, on 
nearer examination, it turns out to be the most 
puzzling of the whole, and the one least casy to 
understand or to restore; for it possesses all the pe- 
culiarities of . Persepolitan architecture to such an 
exaggerated extent, that, had we only this building 
to go by, we should never belicve that such forms of 
art were cver actually used, and, as it is, we find it 
very difficult to apply them hero, even after all the 
knowledge we have acquired from the examination 
of the others, 

The principal part of the building consists of a 
great square hall measuring above 225 fect cach 
way. Three sides of it aro oxactly similar, having 
two doorways each, with three niches or blank win- 
dows between cach doorway, thns dividing the wall 
into eleven equal spaces, and leading to the presump- 
tion, derived from our experience of other buildings, 
that there must have been ten columns in front of 
each wall. 
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As these niches are the best 
preserved, and perhaps also the 
best executed at Persepolis, one 
of them is represented on the an- 
nexed woodcut (No. 19.), which 
will serve,as a type for all those 
found at Persepolis. The windows 
are ‘in every ‘respect the same, 
except that they. are. pierced 
hem tanerin through, instead of _their, backs 
connns. being blocked up,.as is the: case 
with this one. 

The northern wall differs Somew Al from: the other 
three, inasmuch, ‘as, instead of being ten feét thick, 
it is nearer eleven; the doorways are also wider, and 
it has windows ‘instead of niches,—nine, according 
to Niebuhr, seven, according to Ker. Porter ‘and 
Texter, and only three, apeordltn to Flandin and 
Coste. The latter, however, I believe to be one of 
the many. mistakes of their work, though it is won- 
derful how difficult it is to ascertain so simplo,a fact 
as even this one is, which nothing but the most inex. 

“, cusable carelessness could have left at all doubtful. 
Besides the presumption derived from the equal 
* division of the walls, Flandin and Coste, on excavating 
to the floor of the building, found the bases of six 
columns* (Texier marks a seventh), so placed as to 
_ leave very.little doubt that the columns were equally 
* spaced .over- the wholé, floor. Yor a long time I 
resisted ‘this conclusion, ‘and tried to believe that the 





* See also M. landin’s Paper. i in the last August Number of the 
Revue des deux Montles,. 
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hall must have been divided by. partition walls into 
apartments: of different sizes and heights; but this 
theory presents so many difficulties, and is so utterly 
unsupported by any analogy, that I have been forced 
to abandon it and to adopt the simple one shown 
in the general plan, of a great decastyle hall, 

At the same time the diameter of the pillars is so 
small, as shown by their bases and the fragments of 
their shafts that remain, that they could not have 
been taller than those of the Hareem of Jemsheed at 
Istakr, which, it has been surmised, were stolen from 
this edifice ; but whether or not, twenty-five feet is 
the utmost we can allow for the height. of this 
roof; and, certainly, a square hall covering 50,000 
square feet, and only twenty-five fect in height, is an 
apparent anomaly difficult to understand, 

In the first place, how was it lighted? There are 
no windows whatever, except those on the northern 
side — be they three or seyen — and the two doors 
which are the only other openings on each face,’ are 
manifestly insufficient for this purpose, Besides, the 
tops’ of the cornices of the niches are fifteen feet. 
from the:floor, that of the doors when complete must «| 
have been nearly twenty-five... It is possible that the * 
ten feet above the side niches. may-have formed an 
open arcade all round, which would have admitted a 
considerable quantity of light. But if we adopt this - 
theory; we must abandon all idea of any apartments 
surrounding the hall, which, had they existed, must 
have been as high at least as the doors that led into 
them; and that such did exist, I think is almost cer- 
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tainly proved by the absence of windows in the 
lower parts of the walls, and the position of the 
doorways, besides the analogies derived from the 
other edifices.* All which, when put together, prove, 
I think incontestibly, that such was the case here ; so 
that we must abandon all idea of light from the sides. 
The only other ‘place from which light could be in- 
troduced was, of course, the roof, The simplest 
mode of doing this would have been to have raised 
the centre aisle, soas to make an Egyptian clerestory ; 
but, as I before remarked, this was never done here, 
as a flat roof is an essential characteristic of this 
style; but besides this, the pillars here being all of 
the same ‘diameter, proves that such was not the 
case in this instance. It must therefore have been 
by a flat opening. In the section of the hall of 
Xerxes (woodeut No. 17.) I have shown how this 
could be done without either admitting the sun’s 
rays or the rain when it fell. Ido not think myself 
that such an expedient was employed, or indeed xe- 
quired in that building, but I have so drawn it thoro, 
lest others might differ from me on this head, aud 
to illustrate what may have been an essential expe- 
dient here, 

The arrangement of the sculpture of the doorways 
tends strongly to confirm the idea of there having 
been cells or apartments all round the building, and 
that the roof therefore was only available for lighting; 


* Tt will be recollected that the temple that Solomon built ab Jeru- 
salem was sturounded with cells like theso Persepolitan temples, of 
which move heicafter. 
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for the two lateral doorways leading into the northern 
porch are adorned with the representation of two 
spearmen, as is universally the case in all Perse- 
politan buildings; and if they are here ioo, we may 
confidently look for the guard-chamber belirid them, 
whence they seem to be issuing, and, which is their 
invariable accompaniment. 

The sculptures also of the two side doors on the 
east and west are identical with those similarly situ- 
ated on the side doorways leading from the central 
to the side apartments in Darius's palace, and it is 
therefore scarcely probable that they should be found 
adorning outer doors here, The north and south doors 
though, as in other instances devoted to kingly state, 
ave somewhat peculiar in form, and more than usually 
interesting. For it can scarcely be doubted, as 
Tleeren suggested long ago, but that these sculp- 
tures are like writings on the wall, indicating the 
use of the building, and of the particular parts of 
it to which these doorways lead. 

The northern doorways under the porch repre- 
sent the king seated on his throne, with more than 
the usual number of attendants, and more of the 
insignia of royalty than are represented in the other 
sculptures; and beneath him, in five rows, are repre- 
sented the various costumes of the different nations 
or bodies composing the army; from which I should 
infer that this building had no stylobate or stairs, 
otherwise that would have been the placs for such a 
representation ; but that not being available in this 

n2 
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instance, this spot wag chosen instead for the sculp- 
tural display. 

Oh the two southern doorways, the king is also 
represented sitting on his throne, accompanied by 
aitendants; but here the throne is erected on a stage 
or platform exgctly similar to the one represcnted 
on Darius’s tomb, and which I have asaumed to have 
been placed on all the palaces; being sculptured on a 
pilaster, itis here of course narrow, and three ticrs 
in height instead of two, as this talar or stage is 
always represented on the tombs. From this I 
would also infer that such a talar was erected on the 
roof of this building, and that it was three stories in 
height. If this wore not so, of what conceivable 
use was such a hall as this,—so large and low, and 
so undignified in every respect? It could not have 
been inténded to support an upper story of chambers, 
divided by walls or partitions, for the pillars are 
too slender and widely spaced to admit of such an 
idea, but it would suflice 10 support a talar; for 
such a purpose it would form a noble basement, 
but for anything else, or for any other purpose we 
Inow of, it sccms to me, at least, an inexplicable 
mystery. 

So strongly, indeed, does this representation bear on 
the whole question, that I have had it engraved here 
(No, 20.), not only as illustrating the use of the talar 
or platform, but also that of the tabsar or canopy, 
erected over the king’s head io shade him from the 
rays of the sun, as the name implics; to which J shull 
have occasion to refer more pointedly in the sequel, 
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but in the meanwhile I shall proceed with the descrip- 
tion of this singular building. 
No. 20, 
Fleer San > epee feo a 
yet! 











King ecated on a Talay, under oa Tabsar, 
. 


This hall possesses, besides, a peculiarity not found 
in any of the other buildings here, which is, a portico 
with a less number of pillars than the hall itself; 
for here, though the hall is decastyle, the portico has 
only eight pillars in width. Jt is also the only por- 


tico here that has bulls attached to the side piers, 
NS 
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instead of the usual plain ante. They, as for as 
can be judged from what remains, for they are much 
ruinéd, are similar both in size and design to those 
of the piers that adorn the portals of the propylea 
at the tép of the great stairs ; and are thus the only 
indication we have of the age of this building, as it 
is natural to presume that two things so similar are 
the work of the same time. The fourth pair of bulls, 
also, which exist. on this platform, are those of the 
distyle hall—if it were such—just in front of these ; 
and the three buildings, taken together, though not 
placed symmetrically, look so like parts of one great 
conception, that I should feel inclined to ascribe the 
whole to Xerxes. There is, however, no inscription, 
nor any certain indication to settle the point defini- 
tively; and until some one visits Persepolis who has 
sufticient knowledge to perceive the minute grada- 
tions of change which occur in sculpture from ono 
king’s reign to another, the question of the age of 
this building must remain somewhat doubiful* ; but 
judging from such engravings as have been published, 
I am strongly impressed with the idea that it is to 
Xerxes that we owe this building, and that it, with the 
great hall and their two propylea, form part of one 
great design for adorning the platform, conccived and 
exccuted by that monarch, the one being the pendant 


* Rawlinson (Journ, Asiatic Society, vol. x. p, 840.) and others have 
been inclined to ascribe this building to a later king, perhaps Artaxerxes, 
because the preservation of the sculptures is betior here than elsowhere. 
‘The difference, howevor, of 100 years in a building that had been de- 
sited for more than 2000 years, is £0 slight, thet thiga indicntion can 
searcely he reckoned upon as of any value in determining such a case. 
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to, and the complement of the other, serving different 
purposes of course, but such as were neoanaty, to 
complete the design of the palace. 

I think I have now noticed all the peculiarities of 
this singular style of architecture except one, though 
that is neither the least striking nor the least sugges- 
tive of them, It is, that the doorways are rarely 
placed in the centre of the porches. In all other 
styles with which I am acquainted the rule is, that 
the principal entrance shall always be in the centre, 
and I cannot call to mind any prominent example of 
a contrary practice; here, however, though it is true 
that the doorways of the two tetrastyle halls are so 
placed, those of the great hall of Xerxes are twin, 
and have one intercolumniation between them. ‘Those 
of his palace have three such spaces, and probably 
three windows between them, and the same is the 
case here, not only with regard to the front, but to 
the doors on the other three sides. Of course so 
exceptional an arrangement had a cause, and it is one 
which it is not difficult to suggest, for it requires 
only a slight knowledge of Masiern habits to sce that 
these porches were in fact throne rooms. Indeed, in all 
the Eastern palaces I know of, the throne room is an 
open porch, two or three intercolumniations in depth, 
at the back of which the throne is placed, in the 
centre of course, and through which, in front of the 
throne, those pass who wish to see, or be seen by, the 
monarch they worship. 

Not, however, to travel further than is necessary from 


the locality we are dealing with, I have chosen as an 
R4 
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illustration the throne-room of the palace of Teheran 
(No. 21.), which, it will be observed, is merely an 
open portico, distyle in antis, behind the pillars of 


No, 21. 
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which, but only removed a few fect from the edge of 
the stylobate, is placed the throne, a permanent 
erection, supported partly by human figures (statues), 
partly by lions, and griffins, and sphinxes. On this 
the king sits on state occasions, while the courtiers 
and the military defile before him, but without their 
ascending to the platform, which is reserved for the 
select and privileged few, who stand around the 
throne as their habitual post of honour. 

Such a throne, I conceive, was erected in those 
porches, either temporarily or permanently, — most 
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probably the latter, and here the king sat in state on 
the great festivals of his court. 

Looking at the plans with the hint thus afforded 
us, we shall now be better able to understand the dis- 
position of the stairs leading up to the palaces than 
before; for with the throne erected in the porch, 
a stair leading directly to the front would have been a 
chunsy and inappropriate contrivance; bul stairs, 
such as we find here, were admirably adapted to the 
ceremonial of an Eastern court where passing before 
the throne, whether merely for the purpose of bowing 
to him that sits on it, or of presenting a petition or 
a gift, was the daily and most important business of 
the thousands who lived on the monarch’s favour 
or trembled at his frown, 

For all this, the stairs and porches of these Persc- 
politan palaces are admirably adapted, both from their 
form and depth; more so, indeed, than those of any 
other Eastern palace J am acquainted with; and the 
object of their facing the north is not only thus 
accounted for, but confirms the viow here taken, for 
the one thing most to be feared was the rays of their 
barning sun. Tlere the difficulty was avoided with- 
out curtains or screens, which would have interfered 
with the splendour of the court and the general effect 
of the architecture; arranged, as I suppose them 
to have been, these throne porches certainly surpass 
in elegance and appropriatencss any of those now 
found at Agra or Delhi, or any 1 am acquainted 
with in Persia at the present day. 

‘Tlaving now described all the buildings of which 
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any remains cxist on the platform of Persepolis, we 
may revert to a question very often asked, but never 
yet’ satisfactorily answered, — Were these buildings 
palaces or temples P—a difficulty, however, not 
peculiar to this place, as the sane uncertainty exists 
in Egypt: in Thebes, for instance, where, according 
to our usual nomenclature, it is impossible to say 
whether the great buildings there, were properly 
speaking, mere places of worship or residences of the 
sovereigns, That the king did generally, if not 
always, reside within their walls seems nearly certain, 
and that all the great ceremonies and mistrations of 
government took place within these halls are fnets 
that can searecly be doubted; indeed, they seem at 
first sight to have been built almost wholly for these 
kingly purposes, whereas, on the other hand, the 
portion set apart for the image of the god, if there 
ever was one, or exclusively devoted to religious 
ceremonies, is so small and insignificant as scarcely 
to deserve notice in comparison to the rest; yet theso 
buildings were as certainly temples, and the only 
ones, of the most theocratic religion the world ever 
knew, though, at the same time, they were the 
palaces of the most absolute kings of whom we haye 
any record, To name, therefore, these palacc-tem- 
ples or temple-palaces, as well as our Persepolitan 
buildings, we musi redefine our words, and come to 
a clearer understanding of the terms we use, before 
we can explain what the buildings of which ave are 
now treating really were. 

When we speak of a Greck or Roman temple we 
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perfectly understand the term we use. It was a 
building simple in plan and outline, meant to 
contain an image of the god to whom it was dedi- 
cated, and wholly devoted to the religious ceremonies 
connected with the prescribed worship of that deity. 
A Christian church, in like manner, was in all ages a 
temple, wholly devoted to religious worship, without 
any secular se, —a hall, in short, where people may 
congregate to worship the great God himself, or the 
saint to whom it is dedicated, but with the distinct 
idea that it is the house of God, sacred to the 
purposes of religion, and the fit and proper place in 
which to offer up prayer and sacrifice. 

In like manner, a palace in all the countrics of 
Europe is, and has always been, merely a large house, 
It possesses the sleeping, cating, and state and festival 
apartanents, which are found in the dwellings of all men 
of the middle, and even the lower classes, — larger, 
more numerous, and more splendid, of course, but 
dedicated to the same uses, and to them only, In 
modcin times a king is only a chief magistrate; in 
the middle ages he was a leader; and neither Greece 
or Rome ever had kings in tho Asiatic sense of the 
word, at least certainly not after Rome ceased to be 
Ftruscan*, or in other words, Asiatic, in her form 
of government. In Persia, however, and indeed 
throughout the Fast, the king is an essential and 
principal part of all forms of government, and vir- 
tually, also, the chief priest of his people, and head 


* Rex Anius, rex idem hominum Pheebique sacordos. Virgil, Zn, 
ili, 80, 
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of the religions of his country. We should have a 
far more distinct idea of the Eastern kingly offices 
and functions in ancient days if we called hin Caliph 
or Pope instead of king, and were it not that with 
us the‘latter title is applied to only one potentate 
on earth, and we can scarcely understand. the idea of 
there being, or haying been another, the term is just 
such a one as would correctly define that union of 
temporal and spiritual power which we find united 
in the Persian monarch; and at the same time, as a 
necessary corollary, the term basilica, in its original 
Roman sense, would as correctly describe the build- 
ings we have been examining at Persepolis. 

The actual dwelling places of the king they cer- 
tainly were not, nor is there any trace on the plat- 
form of such a range of apartments as would have 
suited a hareem, which, without going further than 
the book of Esther, we know was possessed by the 
very king who built all the principal odifices here. 
Neither in Assyria, nor indeed in Asia, from the 
carliest day to the present hour, did there over cxist a 
palace without a range of private and secluded apart- 
ments, which virtually form the dwelling of the 
sovereign; but there neither is a trace of such a 
thing here, nor is there room for it on the principal 
platform. If it stood here at all it must have been 
on the lower southern terrace; but from that. being 
so much overlooked, it is very improbable that it 
should have been there, and I am far more inclined 
to think it stood on the plain to the southward of the 
platform, or perhaps cyen more probably at Istakr. 
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If, however, these buildings were not palaces ac- 
cording to our usual acceptation of the term, still less 
were they temples; for as Herodotus told us long 
ago, “ The Persians have neither images, nor temples, 
nor altars; these they consider unlawful, and-impute 
folly to those that make them.”* It is tric, that 
both before and after this time,—in Assyria at least,— 
the planets, which were the principal objects of their 
adoration, were symbolised under strange chimeral 
forms; but during the earlier stages of the existence 
of the Persians as a nation, they adhered to the 
purer forms of Sabwanism, which abhorred the idea of 
representing God under a human form, or of ascrib- 
ing to him human wants, or a human will. When 
the Persian worshipped he stood in the virtual 
presence of his god, and saw with his eyes the actual 
object of his adoration, He could not conceive that 
the sun, or the moon, or tho plancts, which he daily 
saw dwelling in heaven, could reside on carth in 
houses built by human hands, or that any particular 
spot of earth could be more sacred to them than 
another, for they shone alike everywhere and on all; 
and so of the elements; the carth, fire, air, and water, 
were everywhere, and in all places they were equally 
sacred; the Persian could worship everywhere, — 
best, however, in the open air, and best of all on 
the highest places, whence the hoayenly orbs could 
be most easily and longest secon; and these places 
therefore, if any, from the frequency of their being 


* Lib, i, ch, 121, 
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applied to this purpose, became, to a certain extent, 
sacred to the purposes of worship, 

In the open country it was the hill-tops; in towns 
the roof of every man’s house was his praying place. 
In palaces too it was the roof; and if we may argue 
from what was found at Persepolis, a stage or talar 
raised above the roof. But still, neither here nor 
elsewhere does the roof seem to have been erected 
solely for this purpose, nor the building below it 
dedicated wholly to religion; but it scems only to 
have been so used from the accident of its being the 
highest place, and consequently the one most fitted 
for this form of worship, 

Did we kuow more of the habits of the Persian 
kings, we might perhaps be able to explain all the 
peculiarities of their edifices; unfortunately, how- 
ever, we are as yet singularly ignorant on this 
subject, the notices in+the Greek historians being 
meagre and unsatisfactory on this point, and even the 
Zend Avesta can hardly be taken as describing any- 
thing we can certainly identify with what wo find 
here; nor do I know of any single passage in Persian 
history that is of much use to us, unless it he the 
following one from the Dabistan,— a modern work, it 
must be confessed, but in this instance it is quot- 
ing from the Akhtaristan, an older work, that has 
perished, 

After describing the images under which the seven 
planets are symbolised, — for which we must look to 
Assyria, as no traco of an image is found here, nor 
any representation in the basst relevt which could 
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lead us to suppose that any such ever existed, —he 
goes on to say, “ There was a city called the Royal 
Abode*, or Sarai, facing which are seven temples ;” 
alluding, I think almost certainly, to Persepolis, as 
he refers more distinctly to it again a little. further 
on as“ Haftsur, or Seven Ramparts, in Istakr of 
Persia.” + “On each day of the weék, in the dress 
appropriated to each planet, the king exhibited him- 
self from a lofty tabsar, or window, fronting the 
temple of the planet, whilst the people in due order 
and arrangement offered up their prayers. For 
example, on Sunday, or Yakshambah, he showed 
himself clad in a yellow kaba, or tunic of gold tissuc, 
wearing a crown of the same metal set with rubies 
and diamonds, covered with many ornaments of gold 
from the tabsar, tle circumference of which was 
embossed with similar stones. Under this window 
the several ranks of military were drawn out in due 
gradation, until the last line took post in the kas- 
hudzar, or ample area, in which were posted soldiers 
of the lowest order, When the king issued forth 
like the sun from the orient of the tabsar, all the 
people prostrated themselves in adoration, and the 
monarch devoted himself to the concerns of mankind. 
The tabsar is a place of observation in a lofty 
pavilion, which the princes of Ilindostan call Jah- 
rokah, or lattice window. On the other days the 
king appeared with similar brilliancy from the other 
tabsars. In like manner, on the great festivals the 
* I quote from the translation of the Dabistan, by Shea and ‘Troyer, 


Paris, 1843, p. 42,, e¢ seq. 
t Idem, p. 48. 
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king went in choice garments to the temples of the 
several images, and on his return seated himself in 
the-tabsar, facing the image of the planet, or having 
gone to the Rozistan, or Dadistan, devoted himself to 
the affalys of state. The Rozistan was a place which 
had no tabsar, where the king seated himself on the 
throne, his ministers standing around in due grada- 
tion. 

“The Dadistan was the hall of justice where, when 
the king was seated, no one was prevented from 
having access to him:so that the king first came 
to the tabsar, then to the Rozistan, and lastly to the 
Dadistan.” 

A little further on, he says: “In front of cach 
temple was a large fire-temple, so that there were 
seven in all, namely, Kaiwan-azar (Saturn), Hormuz- 
azar (Jupiter), Bahram-azar (Mars), Har-azar (Sun), 
Nahid-azar (Venus), Tiv-azar (Mercury), and Mah- 
azar (Moon); 80 that cach fire-temple was dedicated 
to one of the seven planets, and in these they burnt 
the proper perfumes.” 

This passage must not, of course, be too literally 
understood, as if is an abstract, not a copy, by a 
modern author, from an older work, describing usages 
with which the former was unfamiliar, and buildings 
he never saw; and it is, therefore, more than pro- 
bable that he misapprehended the use of some of the 
terms used, and evidently tries to assimilate them 
to rites which existed in [indoslan in his day (the 
seventeenth century), 

Taking it, however, as it stands, it seems to be, 
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a singularly correct description of Persepolis, with its 
buildings, and the uses to which they were applied. 
The tabsar he describes from what he saw, and 
which may now be seen in the palaces of Agra and 
Delhi, as an enclosed and covered balcony. No 
trace of any such, however, exists at.Porscpolis, nor 
from the colonnaded forms of the buildings could 
any such be used there; but the canopy that covers 
the king’s head, on the sculptures (as, for instance, 
woodeut No. 20,), exactly represents such a shade, as 
the meaning of the word, as well as‘ the description 
in the text, would require; and I have no doubt but 
that the tabsar was an erection on the roofs or talars 
of the palaces, where the kings of Persia worshipped 
the planets, or were worshipped by their subjects. 
The Rozistan would thus be the central hall of 
these basilicas, if that were used for state purposes at 
all, and not merely, as I have suggested above, a 
crypt constructed to clevate and sustain the roof and 
its accompaniments. If it were so, the great front 
porch would be the Rozistan, and the square distyle 
hall the Dadistan ; but if, on the contrary, we assume 
the central hall to have been so used, the porch, with 
its throne, becomes the Dadistan, — which, I confess, 
seems to me to be the most probable mode of looking 
at it. The distyle halls are in this case only men- 
tioned in the text as fire temples; a distinction, 
however, which would by no means militate against 
the idea of their having been used as justice halls as 
before suggested; for all these buildings seem to 
have been applied to what is by us considered the 
iY) 
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double purpose of secular government and religious 
worship, but which, as I have tried to explain abovo, 
was in Persia only tivo aspects of one and the same 
thing, and it is only possible to understand these 
buildings, by bearing in mind that they were -both 
temples and secular buildings, and none of them cx- 
clusively devoted to either of these purposes. 

There were, too, if J mistake not, exactly seven of 
them —at least there are certainly six halls or 
palaces, and if the mound of ruins, between the 
palace and hall of Xerxes, covers one, which it almost 
certainly docs, there is exactly the number required, 
and no more. , It seems also to have been a fact that 
each of these buildings had before it a square edifice 
answering the above description of a fire-temple. It 
is true we only find the remains of four of these now, 
but there almost certainly was a fifth in front of Dari- 
us’s palace, and the south-eastern and south-western 
edifices, which are the only ones without this adjunct, 
are in themselves so incomplete, that we should nob 
be surprised at these adjuncts having disappeared, 

These arrangements seem to have prevailed in the 
East down to very recent times. Thus we learn from 
Ferishtah, that Humaiyun shah (1581—1556) caused 
seven halls of audience to be built, in which he 
reccived persons according to their ranks. The first 
called the palace of the moon, was set apart for am- 
hassadors, messengers, and travellers, In the second, 
called the palace of Utarid (Venus), civil officers and 
persons of that description were received, and there 
were five other palaces for the five remaining planets. 


oe 
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In each of these buildings he gave public andi- 
ences, according to the planct of the day. * 

At Futtehpore Sicri his illustrious son, Akbar, 
built, or intended to build, a sevies of the same sort; 
but the palace is now so ruined}, that it is not casy 
to restore its plan. In neither of. those instances, 
however, could these halls be called temples or 
religious edifices. Humaiyun, at least, was a good 
mussulman, and though his son indulged in a few 
religious vagaries, it was not on the side of super- 
stition he erred. The prevailing idea throughout 
seems to have been separate halls for separate pur- 
poses, some more honourable than others, and giving 
by their different names and usages some variety to 
the general monotony of Eastern ceremonial. 

Be this as it may, I trust the above is sufficient to 
show that these buildings were not palaces, if by 
that word we incan royal ‘residences, still less were 
they temples, if by that we mean places wholly 
dedicated to the worship of the Supreme Being; nor 
do I know any word by which they ean be correctly 
described. Basilica is perhaps the best, if we uso it 
in a sense somewhat intermediate between the old 
Roman and more modern Christian .meaning of it; 
asa great hall, where royal state, and the dispensa- 
tion of justice with the administration of the empire 
were combined with religious adoration; in the Ro- 


* See Briga's translation, vol, ii. p. 71. 

+ Pritcipally by the Company’s government selling the stones of which 
the palaces are built, at so much a maund, lo any one who wants to 
build a house or repair a oad | 
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man, the former was the principal object; in the latter, 
the religious character ultimately prevailed, to the 
total oxclusion of the other; but it is between these 
livo extremes that we must look for the true signifi- 
cance of the buildings we have just beon describing. 

A more extended search through the Persian au- 
thorities (for which I am not qualified) might 
throw more light on this subject; but I hope what 
has been said above will suffice to explain the 
general form and arrangements of the edifices that 
once existed on the great icrraces of Persepolis, and 
also to define, as nearly as is requisite in a work so 
purely architectural as this is, the general purposes 
to which they were applied. To go beyond this 
would require a disquisition on the religion of the 
ancient Persians, which would be totally out of place 
here, even if I were competent to undertake it, which 
Tam not. ff, however, I have rendered the buildings 
more intelligible than they were, I shall have assisted 
to clear the ground for those who are better qualified, 
and who will I hope will supply the deficiency. 

The whole of this subject will be better understood 
when we have examined the Ninevite palaces, and are 
ablo to grasp the whole subject. I shall not, there. 
fore, say anything more regarding it al present; but 
before leaving this part of the country it will be 
requisite to say a few words regarding the remains at 
Istakr and Passargade. It is true they are of singu- 
larly little interest when compared with such edifices 
as those which exist on tho platform of Persepolis, 
but they are a necessary complement to the subject, 
and must not, therefore, be overlooked. 
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PART I,—SECTION f1. 
ISTAKR AND PASSARGADE, 


Norwirustanpine the light that has been thrown 
on the matter by recent explorations, considerable 
confusion still exists with regard to the comparative 
geography of this corner of Persia, owing to the con- 
tradictions and misstatements found in the Greek 
and Roman writers, who mention the sites of Per- 
sepolis and Passargade. That this confusion should 
arise is by no means to be wondered at, when we 
recollect that not one of the authors, whose works 
‘We now possess, ever visited the spot; so that it is no 
wonder they should confound two towns not twenty 
miles apart in a direct line*, and only thirty miles 
distant by the tortuous road that connects them. In 
our own day it is a favourite theory that Khorsabad 
and Nimroud, though twice as far apart as Persepolis 
and Passargade, were only parts of one city; and 
we should not, therefore, fecl surprised that the 
Greeks should confound these two, which, besides 
their proximity, had the same, or nearly the same 
name ; the one being only a Greck translation of the 
other. For none of the Greeks mention the name 
of Istakr, by which alone it is known to the native 
historians. 

It would require a chapter very much longer than 


. 
* 20,000 metres, according to Flandin and Coste’s survey. 
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would at all suit this work, to sey all that could 
be said on this subject: 1 shall therefore content 
myself by merely stating the results arrived at, with 
such explanation as may seem requisite to render 
them intelligible. 

The native historians of Persia all ascribe an im- 
mense antiquity to their favourite Istakr. The 
Dabistan tells us it was here that Mahabad, the 
founder of the Mahabadian dynasty, erccted his first 
altar, an innumerable number of thousands of years 
before the Christian era, and built 2 Kabah, —of which 
more hereafter. ‘To descend, however, to more rea- 
sonable times, it does appear that in Cyrus’s time 
thore was a “ Porsian city,”* where he first raised 
the standard of revolt; aud the subsequent events 
of the campaign against Astyages point to this as 
the spot where it stood}; for it would scem that 
Cyrus advanced one day’s march to mect the enemy 
coming from Ecbatana, and that the decisive battle 
took place on the plain of Mourganb, which is the 
only spot where Cyrus could draw out his forces so 
as io check the advance of the Medes and cover the 
cily, besides scenring himself a safe retreat in the 
event of a defeat. It also perfectly oxplains the 
story of the women of the city urging their sons and 
husbands back to the Aight when discouraged by the 
first success of the Medes. 

* Justin, i. 6. 

{ Seo woodeul No. 2, which must be referred to as explanatory of 
what follows, 


t Justin, Zoe, ew; Plutuch de Vit. Mulier.; Vita Aloxondri; and 
cnophon, Cyr., viii, 37. 
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In memory of his victory, Cyrus allowed his camp 
to become petrified into a city,—by a process fre, 
quently taking place at this day in the East, but\ 
move especially in India,—calling it Passargade, or the 
town or village of the Persians; and here are found 
his tomb and the remains of his palace and other 
buildings at the present day. It is here that Arrian 
places the palace burnt by Alexander, and with the 
additional confirmation that after narrating how the 
conqueror visited the tomb of Cyrus on his return 
from India, he adds, ‘‘ He then returned to the royal 
palace of the Persian monarchs, which he had before 
laid in ashes,” speaking of it as if close to the tomb. 
Nor can it be said that Arrian was ignorant of the 
distinction between the two cities, for the very next 
chapter opens with the words, “ While Alexander 
tarried at Passargade and Persepolis, he began,” &c. 
In all this, however, he ig contradicted by Strabo, 
who says that it was at Persepolis that the palace 
was burnt, and that thence Alexander went to Pas- 
sargade. t 

Tn this, as in other instances, the confusion between 
the two cities is so complete that it will be only from 
the existing remains that the disputed question can 
be settled. In the present instance I should feel in- 
clined to suppose Arrian correct, not ouly from his 
being generally a better authority, but because there 
is no evidence of fire at Persepolis, nor any sign of 
its having been so completely ruined as Curtius} 
and other authors would lead us to suppose. 


* Arian, Alex, Ex., vi, ¢. 80, 


} Strabo, p 730. : } Cmtins, v. 7. 
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Be this as it may, as I said before, it appears that 
Darius removed the principal seat of government 
from the sacred, but inconycnicnt situation of Passar- 
gade to the old capital of Istakr, or, at least, to its 
immediate neighbourhood; for Persepolis nay, with- 
out any great strelch of imagination, be considered 
as a southern suburb of Istakr, and it is possible 
that in his time and that of his successors, the suburb 
may have been considered the principal quarter of 
the city; but after the destruction of the Persian 
monarchy by Alexander, it appears to havo shrunk 
back to its original locality. Thus allowing it a 
duration of less than two centuries, which may 
account for its remains being so completely obli- 
terated, while the mounds of Istakr so clearly point 
out its site and dimensions. 

Tt was still called Persepolis when attacked by 
Antiochns (B.c. 164), and as sufficiently large 
and powerful to resist and oxpel thet king when 
he attempted to storm the Temple after he had 
gained possession of the city." After this we hear 
no more of it by this name, though Istakr is men- 
tioned by almost all the Persian geographers and 
historians, as not only the most ancient but as 
the largest city of Persia, down: to the time of the 
Mahomedan invasion; even then it inust have been a 
powerful city, for it successfully resisted one of 
Omavr’s generals in 639, and forced him to retreat 
with considerable loss. Five years afterwards, how- 
ever, when the cause of its country was desperate, it 


* 2 Maccabees, ix. 2 
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yielded by capitulation to the Moslems. But again, 
in 648, the inhabitants of Istakr rebelled, slew 
their Arab governor, and reasserted their independ- 
ence, but in vain. With the rest of Persia, they 
were forced to submit to the energy and enthusiasm 
of the new race of conquerors, The city, however, still 
remained the capital of the district, and a large and 
important place down to a comparatively recent 
period. We might, therefore, naturally expect that 
the native historians would furnish us with some 
authentic particulars regarding a city they knew and 
saw; and that from their writings we might be able 
to glean something that would throw light on the. 
various questions that arise in examining the ruins. 
Unfortunately, however, this is not the case. Sir 
William Ouseley has carefully examined all the pas- 
sages that are known to bear on this point, and the 
result of his inquiry, added to what has been done in 
this direction before and since, is meagre in the 
extreme, With thom all, Jemshecd and Solomon play 
as important a part in the foundation of the city as 
the Devil and Julius Cesar do in the building of 
castles in England; and when descending a little 
more io particulars, they ascribe the erection of the 
Chehil Minar, and generally of the buildings of 
Istakr, to a Queen Homai*, or Humai, who was as 
great a builder with the Persian writers as Semira- 
mis was with the ancient Assyrians. Indeed, the 

* T follow principally Mirkond in this narrative ; but all the historians 
are nearly coincident as to the principal facts of the ease. D’IIerbelot has 
also been consulted, a voce Homa; according to this latter authority she 


built Semrem, or Semiramis, 
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similarity of the history of these two queens is so 
preat that it may not be uninteresting to dwell 
lonper on the adventures of the former, than the 
intrinsic merit of her story would otherwise justify. 

According to the Persian historians, Homai was the 
daughter of Behmen (Artaxerxes Longimanus), who 
succecded directly to his futher, Gustasp (Darius 
Tlystaspes), to the exclusion of Isfendiar, who must. be 
meant for Xerxes, though he is said never to have 
ascended the throne, but was killed in a duel with 
Rustam, during his father’s lifetime. 

After Behmen had reigned 120 years, finding 
himself on the point of death, he superseded the 
rightful heir to the throne in favour of a son with 
whom his daughter was enceinte to him at the time, 
She, however, “being ambitious of rule, exposed her 
child, to whom she was eft guardian, in an ark on 
the Avaxes, taking cave, however, to place some 
valuable jewels, and other marks of identity, in the 
frail bark with her infant. The child was reseucd 
by a miller, or, according to some accounts, a fuller, 
from his perilous situation, and brought up by hin, 
Like all fabulous royal infants, however, he soon 
showed himself superior to his apparent condition, 
and joining the army with which his mother was 
waging successful war against Room — Greece, — he 
so distinguished himself, that she was led to inquive 
into his origin and parentage, and finding out that it 
was her own son, she resigned in his favour, afler a 
reign of thirty-two years. Ho was known as Darab, 
possibly Darius Nothus, and was succeeded by Dara, 
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the Darius conquered by Alexander, the intermediate 
reigns being omitted. 

So uniform is-the account given of this Quetn 
Tlomai, that if we were as dependent on native 
historians as Ctesias was, we should be forced to 
admit her history, and believe in her works as firmly 
as he did in those of Semiramis. Fortunately, in 
this instance, the contemporary testimony of the 
Greeks enables us to reject the whole story of Homai 
as utterly fabulous; and till some more‘ authentic 
testimony can be adduced in their fayour, we may 
also regard the stories of Semiramis and Nitocris in 
the same manner, The curious point, however, is 
that all the great buildings, and indeed all the great 
acts in the country should be ascribed’ io three 
queens, regarding whose existence the monuments 
are entirely silent, and this ‘in » country where it is 
extremely doubtful if ever a queen reigned at all, 
und where, if we may trust the sculptures, women 
were wholly oxcluded from any share in public 
affairs, , 

As the authorities which ascribe the building of 
the edifices at Persepolis, and especially the Chehil 
Minar, to Queen Homai, have been collected together 
by Sir William Ouseley in his travels insPersia*, I 
shall not attempt to repeat them here, nor quote 
inore than one, which seems to throw somo additional 
light on the matter: it is in the Nizam al Tuarick 
of Cazi Beizavi.f In the history of Queen Homai we 


* Travels in Persia, by Sir W. Ouseley, vol. ii, p.808., e¢ seq, 
} Idem, p. 871. ; see also p. 391, et passim, 
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read, “as some traditions relate, she built the Chehil 
Minareh, or hall of forty columns, and a great man- 
sion that stood in the midst of Istakr, and which 
the Moselmans converted into a mesjid or mosque, 
and this mosque is at the present time (the thirteenth 
century) fallen to decay.” The latter part of this 
sentence certainly docs not refer to any building on 
the platform, as there is uo vestige of a tradition that 
any of them were ever so used, but it fits exactly to 
the building called the Hareem of Jemsheed, which, as 
I before mentioned, is the one building at Istakr that 
can claim an Achemenian origin, Its pillars certainly 
do belong to the age of Xerxes, and the only question 
is, were they stolen from Persepolis, either by the 
Arsacide or by the Mahomedans, to build a mosque ? 
The latter is by 10 mcans an improbable theory, ag 
all the earlier mosques fn India are built with pillars 
taken from Hindoo remains; and I would adopt it 
if I were not inclined to belicve that it really is the 
residence, or at least a residence of the Achamenide. 
The building, however, is too much ruined to enable 
us to predicate this with certainty, though the plans 
of the foundations, as far as they have becu published *, 
bear so strong a similarity with ithe masonry at 
Persepolis, that if they are to be depended upon, 
_ they can leave vory little doubt on the subject. ‘The 
thickness of the walls, between cleven and twelve 
fect, being almost conclusive on the subject. 

As for as its plan can be now traced, the building 


* Flandin and Coste, pl, 88,; Toxier, pl. 187, 
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was a square of above 250 feet each way; one angle, 
however, the south-eastern, is cut off, which destroys 
its regularity; and the nine pillars, whose founda- 
tions can now be traced, —one only is standing, —are 
so irregularly spaced that it cannot for a moment be 
confounded with the temple-like buildings on the plat- 
form, with which it has no affinity whatever except 
in the form of its masonry and details. “So that al- 
together, if a building of the Achamenide, it must 
be considered as a residence, or at all events a build- 
ing erected for a totally different purpose from that to 
which those were dedicated which stood on the plat- 
form. For myself, I cannot help looking on it as 
the hareem or dwelling we miss among the more 
monumental remains we have just been examining. 
Besides some traces of the walls that surrounded 
the city and of the mounds that they enclose, there is 
only one other important ruiu in Istakr, the remains 
of one of the city gates *, a building so monolithic 
in its character, and so simple and grand in its pro- 
portions, that it is impossible to ascribe it to any 
period subsequent to the days of the Achremenida ; 
indecd, so simply grand is it that it might almost be 
supposed to be older, had we any knowledge of any 
race capable of executing such a work before their 
time; but as we know of none, we must be content 
for the present to ascribe it to them; and this, with the , 
traditions and facts above stated, I think completes 
the evidence that this was a city of the Persians, at 


* Texicr, pl. 187.3 Flandin and Coste, pls. 69, 60, 
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the period we are now speaking of, but whether or 
not it was the one, whose name the Grocks translated 
into their own mellifluons sounds or not, is not so 
absolutely determincd: my, own impression is, that 
it always was’ the city par eucellence. Persepolis 
was the now town of Istakr, and Passargade the royal 
yesidence of the Achwmenide; perhaps also, as the 
cradle of their greatness, it remained the sacred and 
most holy spot, though Persepolis miglrt be the favou- 
rite and most splendid of the royal cities. The old city, 
however, outlived its younger and more splendid 
progeny, and retained its greatness as a capital long 
after the time when the owl, according to the astern 
ceclogue, chanted its dirge not only in the halls of 
Afrasiab, but in those of his conquerors, the proudest 
and the greatest of the dynasties of this land. 

As I mentioned before; the city of Istakr is situated 
in the gorge of a valley, just where it opens on the 
plain of Marvdasht, and between two monntains, no 
doubt the Meoog opog of Diodo- 
rus, in the searped fies of the 
most northern of which are ox- 
cavated the tombsof Darius and 
those of his successors, Jimme- 
diately in front of these tombs 
stands a sinall square building 
(No. 22.), remarkable for the 
peculiarity ofits architecture, 

Mbolint Jetals being unlike any thing found at 
Persepolis, or, indeed, any where else; except, indeed, 
at Passargade, where a duplicate of it exists. Tt is 
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about twenty-two feet square at the base, and thirty- 
five feet in height; at cach corner is a pilaster, and 
the whole of the surface between them is ornamented 
by small projecting facets, like the ends of timbers ; 
on one side only, at about half its height, is-a small 
doorway, five feet by six, opening into a small apart- 
ment, about twelve fect square ; on the other sides are 
two or four sunk panels, representing, apparently, 
false windows. The whole is roofed by two enormous 
slabs, presenting on their outer faces a Persian enta- 
blature, but, like all of their class, with the smallest 
possible degree of projection, 

These peculiarities render it interesting to the 
architect as a singular and not unpleasing illustration 
of a style of decoration of which it is the only spe- 
cimen; but it is hardly less so to the antiquary as an 
example of an ancient fire*temple, which I believe 
there can be but little doubj that it is. Its central 
apartinent was designed to contain the sacred fire, 
the traces of which it even now retains in its smoke- 
blackened roof, and for the security of which it was 
provided with a massive stone door, whose traces are 
atill seen on the pavement. * 

Besides this, I cannot help looking on it as either 
actually, or at jeast traditionally, being the fire 
temple, erected by Mahabad, and called “ Haftsur, in 
Istaky of Persia, where he erected a house, to 
which he gave the name of Abad, and which at 
present is called the Kabah, and which the inhabi 
tants of that country were commanded to hold in 


* Tn the above I have principally followed Ker Porter, p. 662., e¢ seq. 
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reverence.”** ‘This, the author of the Dabistan im. 
mediately afterwards confounds with the Kabah at 
Mekka; but not without reason, for they were both 
Sabmwan fire-temples, and the images which Mahomed 
destroyed when he purified that at Mekka, were those 
of the plancts, which were also worshipped here. 
Indeed, even to this hour, the black stone of the 
Kabah is considered the emblem of Saturn, to whom 
that Kabah was especially dedicated; whereas this 
one, as the Kabah of Zaratusht (Zoronster), as 
the Ked Khndaf told Sir W. Ouseley it was, must 
have been dedicated to Ormuzd or Jupiter, and 
ought to bo of an earthy colour, which [ believe 
- it in fact is, But the peculiarity of their forms, 
the position of their entrance, and general similarity 
of arrangement, added to what we know of their 
history, leaves, I think, very little doubt as to 
their being temples of the same primeval religion. f 
The Mekka one, however, may retain its old form; 
whereas, from the similarity that exists between this 
one and that at Passargada, there is very little dowht 
but that it has been rebuilt, ost probably by Durins, 
bub on the old sacred spot, and in the old form, 

Tt probably was the propingnity of this sacred 
and time-honoured edifice, as well as that of the old 
capital, that induced Darius and his iumediate suc- 
cessors to excavate their tombs in the rock that over- 


* Dabistan, translated by Shea and Tyoyer, vol. i, p, 48, 

} Travels, vol. ii. p, 209. 

$ Por the form and appearance of the Kabah at Mekka see Ali Boy's 
Travels, vol. ii. ply, 68, 64, and 56. 
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hangs it, and the same fecling may have induced the 
three last, Achamenide to place their tombs in the 
rocks immediately behind Persepolis, when its ‘ire- 
temples had acquired a little of that sanctity of age, 
which a hundred years of continuous sacrifiée would 
bestow on them. 

I shall have occasion to return again to the subject 
of the Kabahs, when speaking of the Assyrian one 
represented on Lord Aberdeen’s black stone, of which 
a representation is given further on; but, in the mean- 
while, may close this branch of my subject with a 
few remarks on the scanty remains of the ancient 
capital of Cyrus, 


PASSARGADA 


From what we know of its history, as well as from 
existing remains, we are justified in assuming that 
Passargadn never was cither so splendid as Per- 
sepolis, nor so populous as Isiakr ; still its remains 
are far from being without interest, and as they 
almost all bear an inscription of Cyrus the Great, 
they are important to the elucidation of the subject 
of Persian antiquity. As I before mentioned, and as 
shown in woodeut No, 2., they are situated on an 
extensive and well-watered plain, about twenty miles 
in a direct line north-east from Persepolis. 

The principal ruin is a terrace of somewhat irre- 
gular shape (woodeut No. 23.), added to the western 
end of a small hill that rises from the plain to the 
northward of all the other remains. The western face, 

P 
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as at Porsepolis, is the principal one, and rises to 
a considerable height; the other two slopo off to 
where they join the hill, which they do on their 
eastern side, each face of the masonry measuring about 
260 feet: 
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The whole of the facing of this terrace is of the 
most carefully wrought ashlar work, rusticated 
throughout in a manner highly omamental, in which 
it differs considerably from that at Persepolis, which, 
though massive and grand, is rude in comparison, 
the stones there being irregular in size, and the 
courses being no where horizontal, Ilere, on the 
contrary, the whole is of the character represented 
in the annexed wooreut (No. 24,), being carcfully ox- 
couted throughout. This style oceurs every where 
at Jerusalem, particularly in the substructure of the 
Temple; and sometimes, but rarely, in Greece; but 
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no where, that I know of, is there so extensive and 
beautiful a specimen of it as here. 

No vestige of a building now remains on " the 
platform; yet I think it scarcely admits of, a doubt 


No, 24, 
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but that it once supported at least one edifice, similar 
to those of Persepolis, most probably a tetrastyle hall, 
somewhat similar in dimensions to that of Darius, 
but with walls of brick like those of the Hall of 
Xerxes, and pillars of wood, like most of tho other 
edifices at Persepolis; so that its disappearance may 
be easily accounted for, without going beyond the 
examples we have been examining. 

If we may trust Plutarch”, it was at Passargades 
that the ceremony of the inauguration of the Persian 
monarchs took place; and it is only, I conceive, in 
such an edifice that such a ceremony could take 
place, more Persarum. Indeed, looking at it, cither 


* Vila Artoxerxis, 
v2 
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by itself, or in conjrmetion with the ruins avonnd it, 
il seems almost impossible to escape the conviction 
that this was the “high place,” where Cyrus wor- 
shipped, and where, afterwards, his successors were 
clothed with the oroay or rude garment he had worn 
before he became a king. 

At some little distance to (he southward of this, 
are the remains of a kabah, ov fire-temple, in almost 
evory respect exactly similar fo the one at Istaky 
just described. This one, however, is much inore 
ruined than the other is. 

About a quarter of a mile to Lhe southward of this 
is a square pier, marking the site of an edifice, whose 
plan can no longer be traced, and is therefore only 
remarkable for its monolithic dimensions, and for 
its bearing the short ang pithy inscription in three 
languages which is inscribed on more than half the 
number of edifices situated on this plain: it simply 
says: “T am Cyrus the King, the Achamenian.” 

About the same distance, again, towards the south. 
east, is another ruin, whose gencral dimensions, how- 
ever, can even uow be traced with tolerable cxact- 
ness. It is of a quadrangular form, about 150 fect 
by 180. Three picrs, similar to the one last de- 
scribed, mark ihe position of its walls with tolerable 
certainty ; one of which bears an inscription identical 
with the one above quoted. But the most remark. 
able object here is a solitary pillar, that scems to 
stand in the centre of a court-yard or apartanent, —a 
plain cylindrical shaft, without either visible base or 
capital, nearly fifty fect in height, composed of four 
pieces of marble. 
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Its height being so disproportioned to the size of the 
edifice, and its being so utterly alone, almost force on 
us the conviction that it was monumental, and’ not 
meant to support a roof. Were cither the inscription 
vbove quoted or any other engraved on it, ‘I should 
say there was no doubt about the matter, so similar 
is it in every respect to the lAts set up by Asoka in 
India, a couple of centuries later, to bear his edicts. 
The absence, however, of an inscription of any sort is 
puzzling. May it not, however, have been a monu- 
mental pillar in the outer court of the palace, on 
which the cdict of the day was painted, or printed 
in some ephemeral manner, to admit of its being 
changed ? 

Be this as it may, if the palace which Alexander 
burnt was at Passargade this is the only ruin that can 
lay claim to that “bad emihence ;” for as far as we 
can judge, it was a residence, and the only building 
that could have been a dwelling and feasting palace 
among those that remain. It being also almost 
exactly in the midst of the city, like the Hareom of 
Jemsheed at Istakr, inclines me very much to look on 
this as the royal residence of Cyrus the Great, but 
whether it was the one distinguished by Alexander's 
folly is not so easily determined. 

The next ruin to the southward and eastward was 
apparently a hall, 150 feet by 80, supported by two 
vows of pillars down the centre, of which, however, 
only the bases, or rather substructures, now remain, 
and the whole is so completely ruined, and at the 


same time so very unlike anything we find among 
23 
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the more perfect remains at Persepolis, that it is 
almost in vain to speculate on what was cither its 
fornt or destination. Immediately outside of it, how- 
ever, is a picr fifteen feet in height, on which is 
sculptured the figure of n man with four wings, and 
on his head a strange symbolical group of almost 
purely Egyptian design, and over this the usual 
inscription, “I am Cyrus the King, the Achamenian,” 
but whether it was meant to embody his Ferouher, or 
spirit, or some other sacred personification, is by no 
means clear at present; nor will it be till we know 
more than we now do of the mythology of these 
regions, that wo shall be able to determine cither 
what or whom this strange mythical figure was 
meant to represent, nor docs it much concern our 
present subject that wo should stop here to inqnire, 

By far the most interesting of the remains, however, 
on the Passargadean plain is the tomb of the founder 
of the city and empire. Though there is now no 
ancient inscription on the building, the account of it 
given by Arvian, and the jucidental notices elsewhere, 
leave, I think, no doubt whatever, but that this is 
“the small house with a roof” that stood in the 
royal garden at Vassargadw *, and contained the 
mortal remains of the great Cyrus. 

The annexed woodeut (No, 25.) will give a general 
idea of its form, The pyramid on which it stands is 
forty-five fect by forty-two at the base, and consists 
of seven irregtlar courses of stone (are the seven 
symbolical of the plancts?), the height of which is 
eighteen fect, On this is situated the small house, 


.* Arrian, Jib, vic cap 29. 
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twenty-one feet by seventeen and a half outside, the 
centre of which is occupied by a cell ten feet six 


. 


No, 25. 





‘Lomb of Cyns 


inches by seven feet, which once contained the golden 
coffin, the bed, the cloak, and other royal robes and 
regalia of Cyrus. The whole is surmounted by o 
pedimented roof, similar to that of a Greek temple in 
miniature; and around the whole there once stood a 
range of coltmns, though for what purpose, or what 
thoy supported, is now by no means apparent. 

The direct written evidence is so strong that this 
was the tomb of Cyrus, that it scarcely admits of a 
doubt, while the negative evidence, derived from its 
style, is almost equally conclusive, for it certainly 
was a building of the age of the Achewmenide, and 
certainly a tomb; and as every other building of 
importance on this plain belongs to Cyrus, as we know 


* Justin, i. 9. 4 
v4 
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from the inscriptions, this caunot well be anything 
else but his tomb. 

Still, it is so peculiar, so diferent from the mode 
of sepulture adopted by his snecessors, that it vo- 
quires atl this evidence to convince us that it really 
was so; for as yet we are not familiar with any 
people who buricd their dead on the tgps of pyra- 
mids. ‘The Egyptians, the typical pyramid-builders, 
placed them either below these structures or in their 
very inmost centre; and though the Indian monarchs 
in after ages did something of the sort, it was more 
like a tradition of this than a fact. As for instance, 
in tho great pyramid that covers the tomb of Ackbar 
at Secundra, there is a false tomb on the stunmit of 
the edifice; but the real tomb and the body lie in a 
vault under the very centre of the pyramigl. 

It is of course to Mesopotamia that we must look 
for the solution of this riddle, and if it is true that 
Nitocris was buried over the gateway at Babylon, 
and if the Birs Nimrod was the tomb of Nebuchod- 
nazar, we may understand that such may haye been 
the voyal rode of sepulture in ‘those parts, and 
applying this again, 1 think there canmot be much 
doubt. but that the three upper chambers found hy 
Layard to the southward ‘of the oldest palaco at 
Nimroud were sepulehval; their position is so like this, 
and their disposition, ov an enlarged scale, so similar 
to that of Darius’s tomb at Naksh-i-Rnstam, ag shown 
in woodcut No. 8. Further researches will of course 
be required 10 setile these questions, but we are on 
the vorge of solving them all. In the meantime, how- 
ever, were it not for the direct lestimony of Arrian 
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as to the body being found and scen by Alexander, I 
should feel yery much inclined to suspect it still lay 
safe and sound beneath the foundation here, and that 
all he saw or opened was the cenotaph, or false tomb 
of the founder. . 

Attached to the tomb, and near it, Arrian tells us 
there “was built a small house for the Magi who 
had the keeping of the tomb.” It could not, how- 
ever, be so. very small, as they had a sheep allowed 
them daily, besides bread and flour, for their main- 
tenance. And as Ker Porter suggested, I think 
there can be but little doubt but that this small house 
is the edifice now known as the caravanserai, the sub- 
structure of which is evidently old and of Achs- 
menian date, though all the ‘superstructure has 
evidently been rebuilt and modernised since the 
Mahomedan times. It well deserves, however, a 
more careful examination than has yet been bestowed 
upon it; for if I mistake not it is the oldest authentic 
remains that exist of a priestly monastery, and a 
knowledge of its arrangements would throw consider- 
able light on those of the Buddhist Viharas of India; 
which, if not dopied from those of the Magi, were at 
least similar buildings applicd to similar purposes, 
and a knowledge of one must assist us in understand- 
ing the other. 

T have now, I belicve, mentioned all the remains of 
the Achewmenian dynasty now found in this part of 
Persia; and I hope I have made their forms and destina- 
tions more intelligible than it was possible for others 
to do before. ‘There arc still some points that admit 
of further elucidation from the examination of As- 
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syrian remains ; to these J will revert in the sequel, 
as they belong to that part of the subject which 
follows, and which will ocenpy the remaining part of 
this volume, 


ry 
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JERUSALEM. 


Brrors commencing the description of the Ninevite 
remains it will serve to illustrate what is to follow 
if we turn aside a little to examine the buildings 
erected by Solomon in Jerusalem ; which, though not 
strictly belonging’ to our subject, are still so closcly 
allied to it, that they throw not only gonsiderable 
light on what has gone before, but at thé same time 
veceive back so clear a reflection from this side, that 
their forms and disposition become far mora intelli- 
gible than ever they were before. 

The epoch at which these buildings were crected 
falls about half way between that of the Median 
palace at Nimroud and that of Ninus at Khorsabad, 
and was not so far removed froin that of the buildings 
at Persepolis, but that, considering the immutability 
of forms in the East, they muy fairly be considered 
as illustrating onc another by their juxtaposition, It 
is truce, no doubt, that Jerusalem is situated beyond 
the confines of Assyria; but its inhabitants were go 
closely allied, both in blood and religion, og well as in 
all their habits and customs, that for most purposes 
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they may be considered as one people ; and the inter- 
course between them was so frequent and constant 
during the whole period of their historics, that it is 
difficult to overrate the influence the one must have 
had on the other. on 4 , 

Unfortunately, no temple has yet been exhumed in 
Assyria in a sufficiently perfect state to throw any 
light on that Built by Solomon; for the only thing 
that can fairly be supposed to have been a temple is 
the platform and few fragments in the castern angle 
of the Khorsabad mound; but this is so completely 
ruined, that literally not one stone remains upon 
another, and nothing remains by which it can be so 
restored as to render it of any use for our purposes 
of illustration. 

The case, however, is different when we turn to 
Persepolis and Passargade, Where we meet with many 
points singularly illustrative of this most iuteresting 
building. The first is the form of the substructure, 
which is, as nearly as may be, identical with the 
platform that supports the buildings at these places, 
more especially at Passagarde, where the platform 
(woodeut No, 28.) occupies the declivity of a hill, 
exactly as the platform of Solomon’s Temple did, 
haying one bold and broad face rising from the plain 
and two lateral ones sloping back till they meet the 
level of the hill.¥ The masonry too, as before xre- 


* The dimensions of the platform of Solomon's Temple in the time of 
Josephus was 600 feet square, whereas this one is less than half that, or 
about 260 feet cach way, ‘There is, however, an expression in Josephus 
which, if it may be depended upon, explains away even this discrepancy, 
for he anys (Bel, Jud i, 21,), “ [Tevod rebuilt the Temple, and breasted up 
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marked, is singularly similar, as may be seen on 
comparing that represented in woodeut No. 24. 
with the engravings of any of the recent works on 
Jerusalem.* ‘The platform at Persepolis was so much 
added to, and designed to support so many buildings, 
that the similarity is not so‘apparent, though the idea 
was the same, 

As the Temple itself was, notwithstanding its 
richness, one of the smallest ever dedicated to the 
Deity, we naturally turn to the smallest at Persepolis 
for our illustrations ; but even if we thus choose the 
Palace of Darius for this purpose, it is still too large, 
being telrastyle in antis, or with four pillars in its 
portico; whereas that at Jerusalem had only two. 
The width, however, of the porch at the latter place 
was only thirty fect, — twenty cubits, — while that 
at Persepolis was fifty, sc thal the intercolumniations 
were the same in both instances, and certainly no 
pillars exist anywhere so nearly resembling the cele. 
brated Jachin and Boaz as do those of the Por. 
sepolitan ordor represented in woodcut No. [5.3 indeed, 
they are the only ones that vender the chapiters of five 
cubits conceivable, and though they do not exactly 
correspond with those deseribed in the Bible, they 
come so nem'ly to it, thal fhe vesloration from them 
is by no means an impossibility, which it is if we 


with a wall the area qround it, 80 ay lo enlarge its aver ta twiea its former 
extent.” If this were so, the Passargadivan platform was a4 lilt the Jewish 
ong in extent as it was in style, in masonry, and in purpose. 

* Twould expressly refer to Bartlett's Walks about Jerusnlem, and. to 
Mr. Tipping’s Drawings, published with Dy, ‘T'raill's Lanslation of Jose 
phus: the latter are the boat T know of 
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refer to cither classical or Egyptian types as the basis 
of our reasoning. 

At each end of this porch there certainly were at 
Jerusalcin apartments corresponding in width with 
that of the cells that surrounded the Temple on three 
sides, and which consequently were the counterparts 
of the guard chambers at Persepolis. At Jerusalem, 
however, they scem to have been carried to a great 
height, —sixty cubits, while there is no appearance of 
this having been the case at Persepolis. The cells 
themselves have always been one of the most per- 
plexing points of the Temple at Jerusalem. They 
have puzzled me and every one else, till recent ex- 
ploration brought to light those surrounding the 
inner room of the palace or temple of Darius, but 
they so exactly resemble them that there can now, I 
conceive, be little doubt of their actual existence and 
position. The squareness of the inuer apartment is 
another characteristic of both styles, being universal 
at Persepolis, and strongly insisted upon both in the 
Bible, and by Josephus and the Talmudists. The 
only part of the Jewish temple we miss at Persepolis 
is the outer chamber or pronaos, double the length 
of its width, which gavg a more elongated form to 
the former than to the latter building; it does not 
seem to have been required for the purposes for 
which the Persian edifices were erected; they had no 
inner sanctum or holy of holies, and consequently no 
pronaos for less sacred purposes. 

There still remains to be noticed one most inter- 
esting peculiarity which hitherto has been so unin- 
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tclligible to me, as to every one else, that it has been 
overlooked or misunderstood, but now becomes an 
castntial part of the fabric; it is, that the Temple at 
Jerusalem had an upper story of wood—a talar, in 
short, érected over the lower one of stone, It is 
true the Bible docs not mention this, hut Josephus 
does, and with such circumstantial evidence to sup- 
port it, that I conceive there can be little or no 
doubt about it. 

IIe mentions it first in describing the Temple as 
built by Solomon, and after describing it as sixty 
cubits long, twenty broad, and sixty high, he says, 
“on the top of this was another edifice of the same 
dimensions, so that the total altitude was 120 
eubits.”* Tinay, however, before proceeding further, 
vepeat a remark T made in another work on the saine 
subject, —that all Josephns’s measures in altitude ave 
exaggerated, generally doubled, thongh his hori 
zontal measurements may wlnost always be depended 
upon.f A little further on he mentions, “ the king 
had a curious contrivance for an ascent to the upper 
room over the temple by steps (or an inclined planc) 
in the thickness of the walls; for (he adds) it had no 
great door towards the east as the lower house had, 
but small doors at the sides.” 

We next find that Zerubbabel’s temple was sixty 
feet lower than Solomon’s }{; or, in other words, that 
the upper story was omitted. Was the talar con- 


* Josephus, Ant, Jui,, lib, viii, 3, 2. 
f Lopography of Ancient Jerusalem, by the Author, :p. 4, ef passin. 
tf Josephus, xy. 11, 1. 
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sidered by the Persians a symbol of royalty, and 
consequently ordered to be omitted? The most 
pointed mention of it is, however, in the account of 
IIcrod’s temple, where it is said that “the building 
was in Jength one hundred cubits, and in: height 
twenty additional cubits, ‘vhich, on the failure of the 
foundations, fell down, and this part it was that we 
resolved to raise again in the days of Nero.”* This 
has hitherto appeared so obscure that some editors 
have marked the passage with asterisks, to show that 
something was wanting to the sense; but if spoken 
of a talar, nothing can be more clear, —its footings 
failed and it fell, but without either interrupting the 
worship of the temple, or interfering with it in any 
way, 

The last mention of it is with reference to the 
repair above alluded to, where he says, “ that king 
Agrippa had, at a very great expense and with great 
trouble, brought thither such materials as were fit 
for the purpose, to raise the holy house twenty 
cubits higher, being pieces of timber very well worth 
seeing, both for their straightness and largeness; but 
the war coming on, John had them cut and prepared 
for building towers,” &c.t These passages, I think, 
leave no doubt but that what was here referred to 
was a timber erection twenty cubits high, —a talar, in 
short, —and exactly such as we find at Persepolis, 

What the object of the Jews was in, erecting such 
a superstructure is by no means so evident, nor to 


* Josephus, xv. 11, 1. f Zdem, Bel, Jud, v. 1. 6. 
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what purposes they applicd it; nor is it necessary to 
stop here to inquire into this, for it is sufficient for 
us‘to know that such an erection existed, thus nearly 
completing the identification in every point with the 
buildings we have just been examining at Persepolis, 
and showing in a satisfactory manner how the one 
may hereafler be made to illustrate the other, which 
they certainly do to a very considerable extent. At 
all events, I feel assured that till some Syrian oy 
Assyrian temple is exhumed, it is to Persepolis only 
that we can look for any explanation of this singular 
but most interesting building. All analogies drawn 
from any Egyptian buildings have most singularly 
failed in this respect, and those derived from classical 
architecture only serve to show how incn may de- 
cecive themselves on such a point. An Assyrian 
temple would of course ‘be tho best illusivation, but 
till that is found the Persepolitan must suffice, and 
in fact leave very little to be desired, 

Tf wo turn from the ‘fomple to the Louse of Solo- 
mon we shall find that the buildings at Persepolis 
and Nineveh throw very considerable light on the 
arrangements of that palace, and that it, on the 
other hand, affords so valuable a commentary on 
what we find to the easlward, that 1 shall deseribo it 
somewhat more at length, and in doing so shall strive 
to combine the information derived from tho Bible 
with what we find in Josephus; the fomner of course 
being in all cases the paramount authority: but it 
was writlcn inerely as a xecord of what all saw and 
know, and, consequently, is frequently unintelligible 
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to us, who neither understand the style nor the value 
of the terms used; whereas the latter, trying to ex- 
plain to foreigners what he knew, but what he felt 
they did not understand, is far more explanatory and 
more easily intelligible to us, and forms a most valu- 
able commentary on thé better but more obscure 
authority. 

The principal edifice in the palace was the Basilica, 
or House, of the Forest of Lebanon*, which, says 
Josephus, “ he built to receive the people, for hearing 
causes and determining suits, and made it capacious 
enough to receive a large body of men who might 
come together on judicial business.” It was one 
hundred cubits long, fifty broad, and thirty high, 
“ supported,” it is said, in the second verse of the 
description in the Bible, “on four rows of cedar 
pillars, and cedar beams upoh the pillars:” the next 
verse enumerates, however,, the whole number of 
pillars as “forty five, fifteen in a row;” ar arith- 
metical difficulty, out of which Josephus does not 
help us; and the Septuagint cuts across by chang. 
ing the first 4 into a 8. The biblical description 
then gocs on to say, “and there wero windows in 
three rows, and light was against light in three 
ranks; and all the doors and posts were square with 
the windows, and light was against light in three 
ranks.” This is not very easily understood, and un- 


» Asthe whole of the information olPwhich the following reasoning 
ja founded is contained in 1 Kings, viii, 1—12., the end of tho same 
chapter in the Septuagint, and in Josephus's Antiquities, lib. viii. cap. v. 
pp. 1, 2, I shall not again refer to them, considering this note as suflicient, 


Q 
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fortunately the expression in Josephus docs not help 
us, for his Supeapact rpryrupag would scom to refer 
toa window divided into three parls rather than 
three rows of windows, which I take to be tho true 
meaning; hig describing, however, the roq/as of the 
Corinthian order, throws Yonsiderable light on the 
matter, as he of course is not speaking of the ordor of 
the pillars but of the Corinthian, or, as it is sometimes 
called, Egyptian @cus,—a room with tao or more 
ranges of Corinthian pillars on the floor, supporting 
a clerestory, ornamented with details of that order.* 


LB. No, 26, Age. 2. 





7 Sem dle en « 
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* Though belonging to a long subsequent age, ib may nob bo unine 
teresting Lo mention here thal the greab ston basilien of Lhe Tomple, as 
yebuilt by ILerod, was a porch G00 feet in length by 108 in width, divider 
into three nisles hy vows of Corinthian columns, ‘Ihe centre isle, how- 
ever, of the ston, which is whal principally interests us here, was tice ay 
high as the two side ones, and adorned with deep sculptures in wood, 
Whether it contained a clerestory or not is not mentioned; bub the Sach 
of this unequal elevation of gifferent parts of the roof, instead of the 
whole being one flat as now uaual in the East, or pedimented ag in 
Grecee, points to « form of architecture we find overywhore in anoiont 
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The section of the building, therefore, probably was, 
if there were three rows of columns, like the diagram 
1., or with four, it may have been cither like 2. or 3. ; 
my own impression is, that it was alinost certainly the 
last, and it is by no meang improbable that the spaces 
between one range of columns were walled up or di- 
vided by screens (as shown on the left hand of fig, 3.), 
or some such devise ; so that though four ranges, or 
sixty pillars, supported the roof, only three ranges, 
or forty-five, stood free on the floor, which would 
at once explain the apparent discrepancy in the text. 

What, however, principally interests us here, is 
to know that the roof of this great basilica was sup- 
ported by rows of cedar pillars about ten fect apart, 
in the direction of the length of the hall, and fifteen 
apart in a lateral direction if there wore four rows, 
and cighteen apart if three: in this respect strongly 
resembling most of those of Persepolis and all those 
at Nineveh, as well as that at Ecbatana above referred 
to, ‘The proportions of the hall were also about half 
way botween those of Persepolis and Nineveh, for at 
the firsi-named city they were always square; here 
tavo squares, or twice the length of the breadth, was 
the proportion given; and at Nineveh, as we shall 
presently see, they woro seldom under three squares 
in length. 

Attached to this hall was a porch of pillars fifty 
cubits in length and thirty in breadth. The Septua- 
gint says filly square, but whether it was situated at 
times in Asin and in Egypt, but no where else that Tam aware of. For 


plan and further particnlas of tie porch, seo Ancient Topogiaphy of 


Jerusalem, by the Autho. 
Q2 
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one end or in the centre of the longest side, is not 
quite clear; my own impression is, that it was at the 
end. Be this as it may, the next building mentioned 
is a “ porch of the throne where he might judge, even 
the porch of judgment, and it was covered with cedar 
from one side of the floor to the other.” 

To this description in the Bible Josephus adds some 
important particulars; he calls it a temple (vag), 
and says “it was placed opposite the porch above de- 
scribed, and that in this temple was a splendid hall 
supported by strong pillars, in which the king sat to 
administor justice.” “Faking, however, these three build. 
ings ag they stand, it will at once be perceived that 
we have the cxact counterpart of the groups at 
Persepolis, Jirst, au internal hall supported by pillars 
of wood or of stone; secondly, an external porch wider 
than its depths and, lastly, a detached temple or gate of 
judgment, of which, the four central pillars aro always 
of stone at Persepolis, though it is probable thai in 
most instances at that place those of the halls were 
of wood like’ this one at Jerusalem. 

After this both the Bible and dosephus mention 
the house of Pharaoh’s daughter, but without any par 
ticulars as to its form or construction; this, however, 
is of less importance here, as we have as yet found no 
counterpart of such an arrangement cither at Per- 
sepolis or Nineveh, though it is common in Eastern 
palaces to find the principal queen provided with o 
separate dwelling.* 


* Lt has beon proposed that the word Ardastana in the short window 
inscriptions in Davins’s palace at Persepolis, should be yond Artyatona, 
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The other building mentioned in the Bible is “ the 
house where he dwelt, which had another court 
within the porch, which was of like work.” Josephus 
says, there were, besides, other edifices for feasting 
and for taking relaxation, after business was over, 
all floored with cedar planks, 

It, is exactly this building that we miss at Per- 
sepolis, and can only look fox at Istakr, if it existed 
there; but it forms so important a part of what has 
been discovered at Nineveh, that I shall quote from 
the descriptions at some length, though their value 
will scarcely be perceived till’ we have examined 
more fully the buildings at the latter place. 

Following Josephus, we find that “Solomon built 
some of these with stones of ten cubits, and wain- 
scoted the walls with other stones that were sawed, 
and were of great value, sich as are dug out of the 
bowels of the carth, for grnaments of temples, &c. 
The arrangement of the curious workmanship of 
these stones was in three rows; but the fourth was 
pre-eminent for the beauty of its sculpture; for on it 
were represented trees and all sorts of plants, with 
the shadows caused by their branches and the leaves 
that hung down from them. These trees and plants 
covered the stone that was beneath them, and their 


the name of the favourite wife of Darius; which would make that ber 
palace rathor than his, and it thus might be the counterpart of the house 
of Pharaoh's daughter. Rawlinson, however, rejects this reading i 
toto (Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. x. p,314., eé seg.), Not feeling 
qualilicd to express an opinion on such a subject, I have followed him im~ 
plioily in the toxt, though I confess I think the subject requires reeon- 
sideration, and am myself rather inclined towards the queenly idea. 
a3 
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leaves were wrought so wonderfully thin und subtile, 
that they appeared almost in motion; but the rest of 
the-wall, up to the roof, was plastered over, and, as 
it were, wrought over with various colours and 
pictures:” 

This, as will bo seen hereafter, is nearly a literal 
description of the way in which the Assyrian palaces 
were decorated, the Jower part of tho walls being 
covered with slabs of alabaster, generally, but not 
always ornamented with figuved sculptures, the upper 
plastered and painted. We are not told whether 
Solomon ornamented the lower slabs of his palace, 
or whether the three rows were of different coloured 
marbles. I am inclined, however, to think they 
were carved, probably like most of the Assyrian ones, 
—the lowest with a picture, then a baud of equal 
breadth bearing an inscription or carved ornament, 
and again a picture. The ornaments of the fourth 
row, which were so remarkable in Solomon’s work, aro 
not found in Assyria, but they probably were re- 
presented by the lowest range of paintings. 

To proceed, however, with our deseription :—“ Ife 
built, besides various other edifices for pleasure, 
aso long gallerics, and these situated in an agreeable 
part of the palace, and wanong them a splendid hall 
for feasting and drinking, adorned on all sides with 
gold, and such other funiture ag befitied so fine 
a room, and where all tho vesaels were of gold, St is 
difficult, however,” adds onr author, “to reckon up 
the magnitude and varicty of all the apartments 
of the palace, -- how many smaller aud how many 
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yer sleeping-rooms there were, how many sub- 
raneous, and how many in concealed or remote 
ces, nor the beauty of those parts that were ex- 
ed to the open air, nor the groves, which were 
utiful to look at, and at the same time protected 
body from the fierce’ rays of the sun,” &c. All 

3, it will be perceived, is exactly what we want at 

‘sepolis, but which we shall find and understand 

ter after examining the palaces at Nineveh; I 

| not say more of it at present, and merely add 

t the whole of it is confirmed by what is said 

ihe Bible, but there so succinctly as to be unintel- 

ble to us without this commentary. There, how- 

x, one thing is added, which Josephus omits, that 

10 foundations were of costly stones, even of great 

1es,—~ stones of ten cubits, and stones of eight 

its.” This, I conceive, thust refer, not to founda- 

18, conccaled under ground, but to such stylobates 

those that support the edifices at Persepolis, and 

ch seem to have beon considered so important at 

h places. ; 

Jue only other Assyrianism remains to be men- 
tioned in these descriptions, which is the frequent use 
of bulls, though not apparently winged ones, to 
support the laver and other things about the Temple; 
and not the least singular is the back of the great 

. throne, which Josephus describes “as half a bullock, 
against which Solomon reclined when looking back.” 
lt scarcely, however, could have been one half, but 
more probably two halves, as on the Persepolitan 


capitals, which would form an admirable back to the 
ad 
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throne, though it is.diMficult to conecive how one 
half could be so used. 

Pheso, and other points, however, will be more 
easily understood in the sequel, In the meanwhile, 
Tthink we can have no difienlty in assuming Syria 
to be part of the architecthral province of Assyria, 
and so closcly allicd to il, that all the buildings of 
the one place may serve to illustrate those of the 
other, if they should not prove to be nearly iden- 
tical in all respects. My own impression, ,however, 
is that it will be far more difficult to detect diMe- 
rences than to point out their almost perfect con- 
cordance, 

Before, however, leaving this part of the subject, 
I may as well allndo to onc other similariiy between 
the buildings at Jerusalem and Persepolis, which may 
serve to illustrate some ‘of the more puzzling pecu- 
liavities at the latter place. Tt is, that the Temple at 
- Jerusalem was situated on a hill side, outside the 
walls, and scparated by a valloy fvom the city. 
Whereas the Touse of Solomon was in tho city itacll, 
and surrounded apparently by the habitations of his 
subjects. This is not quite a parallel arrangement 
with that at Persepolis and Isinky, but it is so 
similar that it adds one more probability to the views 
proposed in the preceding pages, 
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Tr the subject were so complete that we could follow a 
strictly chronological order, either in tracing the 
forms of architecture back to their sources, or down- 
wards from the earliest to the latest times, the next 
building that would engage our scrutiny would be 
the Median palace of Nimroud, commonly known as 
the south-west edifice. It has, however, been so 
completely ruined, —by firt, apparently, —when the 
city was taken by Cyaxares, and Saracus the Mede 
followed the example of Sardanapalus the Assyrian, 
that it is impossible now to trace even the plan or 
gencral outline of the form of the greater part of it ; 
it is, therefore, of all the palaces of Nineveh, the one 
least appropriate for commencing our study of their 
arts; even, however, if it had not been the most com- 
pletely ruined it would scarcely serve our purpose, 
for it is cntirely constructed with fragments brought 
_ from the older edifices in its neighbourhood, generally 
with their sculptures either defaced or turned in- 
wardly towards the wall, and treated as badly as 
works of art could be by a people of a different race, 
and who had no feeling of respect for the works of 
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their predecessors, and no veneration for cither their 
arts or for their religion. 

In an historical point of view it will eventually 
prove, no doubt, of the highest interest to trace this 
defacement, both in its cause and ils effects; and it 1, 
am correct in believing that this is the palace that 
was built and inhabited by the Salmaneger and Sena 
cherib dynasty, with whose names we are so familiar, 
no palace in Assyria will yicld more interesting 
results to history, but’ for the purpose of explaining 
the architecture it is not only ineligible but altogether 
inappropriate. 

On the other hand, tho palace at Khorsabad is 
singularly well suited for this purpose; for though it 
has been injured, none of its features are obliterated 
entirely by the fire that destroyed it, and it has the 
great advantage of standing on a monn of its own, 
unmixed with cdifices cither of a moro modern or 
carlicr date, It was all the work of one king, appa- 
rently the most illustrious of his race. Besides these 
advantages of its own, itis tho only one of the As- 
syrian palaces which has been thoroughly explored 
‘and excavated, and of which wo heyo, besides, plans 
and descriptions, with carefully made sections and 
elevations of every feature drawn to scale. If, thero- 
fore, the subject can be made intelligible in the present 
state of our knowledge, it must be through the 
instrumentality of the labours of M. Bott gt this 
place, and of the inagnificent work in whieh the 
resulis of them are recorded, Tt is true, nevertheless, 
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that the palaces discovered by Mr, Layard are in 
themselves more interesting than the one excavated 
by M. Botta, and, considering the means at his ‘dis- 
posal, he has done more for their elucidation than 
cither that gentleman or any other living man could 
probably have done; but*he has not been granted the 
means of doing what M. Botta was enabled, by the 
enlightened liberality of his government, to accom- 
plish, so that his labours are not so available for our 
purposes as are those of his rival; but what he 
was not allowed to do, may still, I hope, to some 
extent, be done for him; and one great object of the 
present inquiry is to commence snch an illustration 
of his labours, and to render the work of the French 
savans available for the elucidation of the palaces he 
has discovered. 


The ruins of Khorsabad are situated about ten 
miles due north from Nineveh, on the banks of the 
sume strcam, Khaussor, that joins the Tigris, opposite 
Mosul, washing in its course the base of the mound 
of Koyunjik, on which stood the great palace of 
Nineveh, begun, probably, by the same king who 
built this one, though principally erected by his 
gon. 

The ruins stand on the great alluvial plain of the 
Tigris, which here has an average breadth of about 
ten miles, and are situated about one mild and a half 
(vom the foot of the nearest range of hills bounding the 
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plain, Besides the remains of the palace, there may 
here be distinctly traced the walls of the city, forming 
nearly a perfect square, two sides of which are 5750 
feet, the other two 5400, or rather more than an 
English’mile cach way, all the four angles being per- 
fectly right angles. On this wall ave still found the 
traces of cight great towers, very irregularly spaced, 
one so large as to have almost tho appenrance of a 
separate citadel, or asmaller palace; nothing, however, 
but the usual strata of bricks were found on digging 
into it. ‘The wall itself was forty-five feet wide at 
base, and composed of tivo or thyec irregular courses of 
Cyclopean-looking stone masonry to a height of three 
or four fect; above that it consisted of sun-dried 
bricks, but to what height cannot now be ascertained, 
probably to about thirty-five or thirty-six fect, as that 
is the height, as nearly ‘is could be ascortuined, of 
the revétement wall of thp terrace of the palace. 

At first sight it might be supposed that this on- 
closure was only a paradisus, or park, attached to the 
palace; the immense thickness and solidity of tho 
wall, however, I think entirely dos(roys such 1 
theory. Jé does not require walls forty-five Leet 
thick and more than thirty fect in height to enclose 
game; and if meant for defence, there must have beon 
inhabitants to defend it, for a moro guard could not 
man a wall more than four miles in length. 1 think, 
therefore, we ave justified in calling this the city of 
Khorsabad, and as such it sould, ulowing fifty 
square yards to cach individual, contain a popilation 
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of between 60,000 and 70,000 souls, —a large num- 
ber for a city in those days.* 

The sides of this city do not face the cardinal 
points, though the angles point very nearly to them, 
the walls consequently facing the intermediate points ; 
that towards the north-west is broken nearly in its 
centre, and in the gap, but protruding considerably 
beyond its line, is situated the palace itself, as shown 
in the woodcut (No. 27.) on the next page, which re- 
presents the mound as it now is, with the excavations 
made by M. Botta, and the ruins of the palace, in so far 
as it was laid bare by him. At the top and bottom of 
the woodcut are seen the city walls, running from the 
northern and western angles, and inside them, on the 
right hand, the larger, but lower mound, which stood 
within the city, and on the left, the higher square 
terrace, which supported*the palace properly so 
called, and which overlooked the great Assyrian plain 
towards the Tigris. 

There are now tio very considerable gaps between 
the walls aga the mound, as shown in the woodcut, 


* Tho porfeot facility with which these walls can be traced, ns well as 
those opposite Mosul, shown in woodcut No.1, is in itself quite sufficient 
to refute the idea of those who would make the old city extend from 
Nimroud to Khorsabad, for neither between nor beyond these ruins, nor 
connecting them in any way, can any trace of walls or mounds be found. 
Tf they can be traced so distinctly in these two localities, traces of them 
would be found elsewhere had they ever existed. ‘Till they are found, 
wo aro justified, even from this circumstance alone, in assuming what 
every other consideration venders so probable, that they never existed, 
but thot thesorvera two independent cities, and quite as large, too, as the 
country could well support. 
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larger on the southern than on the northern side ; 
but there can be now no doubt but that they once 
almost touched, probably overlapped, the inner and 
lower part of the mound, go as to afford a circuitous 
and perfectly flanked entrance on this side, to the 
city, and at the same time to provent the possession of 
the city and its walls necessitating the fall of the 
palace. It is not difficult, however, to account for 
their present cnlargment; for the waters of the 
Khausser, when it overflows, rush, apparently, through 
the southern gap, and sometimes also through the 
northern one, into the deserted, and now marshy 
enclosure of the city; and it requires only a slight 
degree of assistance from a running stream to enable 
the almost tropical rains of that country to abrade a 
large gap in a mud wall like this one. 

The terrace on which the palace itself stood was, 
as nearly as can now be ascertained, square in general 
plan, and measuring about 650 fect cach way, wad 
projecting about 500 feot beyond the line of the walls 
of the city into the plain. Tt was not, however, 
bounded by straight lines, but, like that of Persepolis, 
broken by angular projections and indentations, 
which it is now impossible to follow, as the revéte. 
ment wall has only been uncovered in two places, 
a and a of the moro detailed plan, plate IT., while at 
tho northern angle of the palace, and for some way 
on each side of it, the mound has been entirely re. 
moved, cither from having its foundations supped by 
the overflowing of the brook that runs so close to 
it, or because its stones have been yvemoved by the 
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peasantry, having been found particularly accessible 
at this point. 

To the inner side of the upper square mound there 
is attached a lower one of nearly the same extent, but 
of a different form, being between 1,300 and 1,400 
feet long by about 300 im width, and is situated 
wholly within the line of the city walls. As M. 
Botta was, unfortunately, not provided with any 
levelling instruments, or any means of ascertaining 
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either the absolute or relative heights of the dif- 
ferent platforms, we are left in considerable un- 
certainty as to what the heights really were; as far, 
however, as he could judge, or can be gathered from 
his text, the height of the platform on which the 
palace stood was about thirty feet above the level of 
the plain, but the wall of revétment was carried six 
feet higher, forming a parapet all round; at least, so 
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he determines it, though J cannot think the evidence 
quite go clear as night be wished on this point. ‘The 
lower terrace scoms to be about ten feet below ‘the 
upper, and consequently twenly feet above the level 
of the cily. ‘ 

The style of masonry,’and height of the wall and 
its parapet, are shown in the annexed woodcut (No. 
28.), which is an exact tracing from one of M. Botte’s 
plates, representing the excavation he made to 
ascertain these facts; so far as it goes, therefore, it 
must be considered as definitive till some new fact 
throws more light én the subject. 

As there have been found no traces of any build. 
ings upon the lower terrace, except of one gateway, 
it is difficult to ascertain for what purpose ib was 
used; in position, however, and relative height, it 
is so like the lower, ov southern terrace, of Per- 
sepolis, that it is more thaneprobuble they were both 
intended to gorve the same purposy. My own im- 
pression is, that they were appropriated to the resi- 
denees of the guards and attendants or inferior 
officers ajtached lo the palace, Their houses being 
of inferior inaterials would of course soon perish and 
be confounded with the mud on which they stood. 
It may, however, havo been a garden, as that is om 
almost invariable adjunct to an Mastern palace, and J 
do not know where to place one at Khorsabad if not 
here. 

The one building which stands on this terrace’ tells, 
however, somewhat against this view of the case; for 
1 think it almost certainly marks the principal en- 

R 
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trance to the palace, probably the only one. This, 
however, is not ML. Botta’s opinion, as he scans to 
thihk that the palace platform was ascended by three 
or more stairs, or inclined planes, leading to cach of 
the palace courts, viz., two on the north-western Luce, 
and one on the south-western, perhaps more, Jt is 
true there are now decp ravines, which cut into the 
platform at the places he indicates, and so far favour 
this view. He secms io me, however, to overlook 
the fact that the palace and city were fortified; and 
it would have been an anomaly, after surrounding the 
one by a wall forty-five feet thick, and the other by a 
terrace of beautiful masonry thirty-five feet high, and 
covering the platform with a parapet six fect in 
height, so as to defend all on it from the darts or 
arrows of the besiegers, to have left wide and open 
stairs leading down to tlfe country, as if only to save 
an enemy the use of the scaling ladders the sculptures 
show they were such adepts in using. 

The example of Persepolis, as fur as it goes, con- 
firms this idea; for though the great slairs there now 
Jead down to the plain, it is evident that whatever 
town or fortification existed at any time in conjunc- 
tion with that palace, must have been in front of 
the platform, and enclosing the ruins to the north 
and south of it; so that these stairs, the only means 
of access, really led down into the city, as 1 suppose 
they did here, The question, however, scarcely needs 
this analogy, for it is impossible to get over the fact 
that the town and palace were fortified, and, con- 
sequently, that wherever there were gates they must 


one 
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have been covered with outworks, as M. Botta found 
the one to be, he excavated on the south-east side; 
and | fecl convinced that stairs could only exist 
leading to the tops of the walls or terraces from the 
finales where they were protected by the eif y walls, 
and even then, I expect, very cautiously used, 

Besides, however, these arguments derived from 
probabilities, there is one drawn from the building 
itsclf which must be considered as nearly definitive as 
regards this question. 

On looking at the plan, plate II., it will be observed 
that there is a narrow gallery, or passage, narked x., 
which forms the only means of communication be- 
tavecn the outer court and the parts towards the city 
with the palace, properly so called, This gallery was 
closed at one end by a portal more inassive than any 
other in the whole edifice; the places for its hinges 
slill remnin, and a recess exists in the wall to receive 
its ponderous lock when the door was open; besides, 
the wall behind the door is not sculptured. All these 
circumstances, Which are nob found elsewhere, show 
that the door was larger and inore important than 
any other, — the outer door, in short, of the palace, 

Tad the door been at the north-west ond of the 
gallery, and shut towards the palace court, we should 
at once understand that there must have been access 
from that side, and that it was meant to prevent 
intrusion into the harcem, or private apartments, from 
the public ones, but as it is at the end towards the 
city, and the lock and bars are towards the palace, it 


is evident that the court I have so called was the 
H2 
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outer court, and the palace the inside; a view which is 
furthor confirmed hy the splendour of tho great 
portals on the south-western side of this outer court, 
which, though leading to unadorned chambors, are 
more splendid than any others in the edifice, except 
those of the propylea, which, however, they very 
much resemble., 

All this will become more intelligible as woe pro- 
ceed ; but before attempting to describe the palace it 
is necessary to understand in what direction it was 
approached; and 1 think, after what has been said 
above, it must be admitted that it was from the city, 
and from that side only. 

Approaching it from this side, at the distance of 
about 100 feet inwards from the edge of the mound, 
is found a terrace fifty feet broad, paved with kiln- 
burnt bricks, and supported on its outer edge by a 
terrace wall of stone. ° 

Tt is unfortunate that M. Botta did not lay bare 
this wall to its base, not only for the sake of ascer- 
taining its character and height, but also because it 
js here, if anywhere, that the stairs must have existed 
that led up to the terrace; and as an Assyrian stair 
is still a desideratum, its discovery would have been 
of no small interest. 

On the outer edge of this paved platform M. Botta 
found the remains of a splendid portal, the elevation 
of which is represented in the annexed woodeut (No. 
29.). Each side consists of two splendid, winged, 
human-headed bulls, standing back to back, and be- 
tween them stands a gigantic figure strangling a lion 
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in his arms, the whole group being thirty-one fect xix 
inches ip length by fifteen in height. The same was 
repeated on the other side, at the distance of nenrly 
twenty feet, But between these two groups stood 
two other winged bulls, looking outwards, dusigned 
on even a more gigantic seate; for they are nineteon 
feat from the pavemout of the portal to the lop of 
their tiaras, and rather more in length, the whole portal 
being thus ninety fect in width and above twenly- 
five feot in depth. After excavating a little beyond 
the right-hand corner, as represented in the wood. 
cut, and finding no trace even of the wall, M. Botlo 
gave up all further exploration in this quarter; had 
he, however, excavated inwards some twenly ov 
thirty yards, he most probably would have found o 
second portal, and it might be, differing somewhat 
from this, for I fecl conviheed that this is not a mere 
doorway in a wall, but.a propyleum, similar in 
design, and nearly in extent, to that of Xerxes at 
Persepolis. Wero it a gateway it would have stood 
at the outer cdge of the terrace, and been connected 
with a wall of equal importance, but it stands rela- 
tively exactly in the same position as the one at Por. 
sepolis, and, notwithstanding the greater profusion of 
bulls indulged in here, looks so like its portals that 
I cannot but regard them as similar edifices erected’ 
for the same purposes. ‘The question, however, 

could easily be settled by a morning's digging, and | 

trust will be so set at rest some day. 

I have restored it on plate IL, with a chamber 
about sixty feet square; though this is of course a 
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mere priess; but it is not worth while attempting more 
where the facts are available to any inquirer who 
will employ a few Arabs, for a morning or tie, to 
ascertain, by actual measurement, tho true stato of 
the case. * : 

No trace has beon fotind, or indeed looked for, of 
the mode in which the upper platform was ascended 
from the lower. I have placed in the plan, plate IL, 
a double flight of stairs opposite the passage No. 10., 
at the further end of the outer court, as that appears 
by far the most probable place for them to be situated 
in; but this, of course, ig mere conjecture. Tt might, 
however, even now be worth any body’s while to look 
for them there or thereabouts. Tor the Persians 
certainly were not the first to invent such beautiful 
avchilcectural objects as the stairs at Persepolis were. 
A. people like the Assyriafs, who built their palaces 


* Colonel Rawlinson informs mo that the inseviptions mention fo: 
great gatoways belonging to this palace. Ef thia be go, threo have yet to 
ho digeoverad. [would look for two of them ab the two extremities of 
tho lower tervace, and the third whore it ia indicatad by the dotted lines 
ab the top of the atnivs leading to the upper terrace bul, till the exea+ 
vations are completed, or tho insoriptions (ranslated, wo must confine 
oursclyes to such facts as ave available, I learn, from the same au- 
thority, Uhat tho inseriptions on the walls contain a complete deseription 
of every part of the prlace, and of the uso to which it was dedicated, 
With our inperfect knowledge of the language, I fear it would be, at 
present, impossible Lo understand this, without « complete exploration of 
the wholo mound, 80 a3 Lo be save of our identifications, Nothing, how- 
ever, could give 1 more complete iden of Assyrin at that age, than suels 
an extended excavation, accompanied by a translation of the inscriptions 
which describe it; and it is hoped that such may yet be undertaken. 
‘Till this is done, however, wo must content ourselves with such mate+ 
rials ag are at present at our disposal, though they certninly do not suftice 
for anything like a complete restoration, 

rd 
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on terraces, must, from the earliest ages, have turned 
their attention to the decoration of this most im- 
portant feature ; aud T am very much mistaken if one 
of these staircases, when found, docs not turn out to 
be the most splendid architectural member of the 
whole palace.* Ilitherto, however, explorers have 
been content when they reached the pavement of the 
platform on which the palace stood; and naturally 
enough, it must be confessed, when such marvels 
were disclosed above them; but I trust, before long, 
that some well directed excavation in front of the 
principal fagade will enable us to add this feature 
to those already discovered. ‘ill this is done, it is 
needless to speculate further on their forms than by 
referring to Persepolis, and indicating the most pro- 
bable place where they may be found. In the present 
jnstance, however, we dd not know even the dif- 
ference of level between the two terraces, and, con- 
sequently, not even their height: I have assumed it 
ten or fifteen feet from the analogy of Persepolis and 
the shading in M. Botta’s plan, but these are slender 
data for so important a fact. 

It is by no means improbable that further towards 
the south-west, there mdy have been another less 


* When the Queen of Sheba visited Jerusalem, the thing that struck 
het most among the works of Solomon was the “ascent by which he 
went tp into the house ofthe Lord.” When she saw this, “ there was no 
more spitit in her." The house itself does not seem 10 have appeared to 
her so worthy of admiration, as the stairs that led up to it, ‘The same 
thing would most probably have ocewred had she visited Persepolis in 
the time of King Xerxes; and my own impression is that it would have 
occurred here also $ 3 or even, perhaps, here to a grenter oxtent than at 
either of the other places, 
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important and private flight of stairs lending directly 
to the hareom ; but as there ave circumstances, which 
will appear in the sequel, which discountenance 
such an idea, I have not attempted even to indicate 
them. ' 

If the gront flight of steps were where | have 
placed them, I should cortainly, were I on the spot, 
dig in front of them,'to sec if there did not exist here, 
at d, a square distyle hall, similar to the one on the 
lower terrace, though probably smallor, Whenever 
the stairs are found, there, I feel convinced, will this 
accompaniment also be disclosed; but T need nol say 
‘that no trace of it has yet been discovered ; for the 
excavations hitherto made have only followed the 
lines of the walls, and when they failed, the exeava- 
tion stopped; so that we still remain in ignorance of 
anything that may have ckisted in front of them, 
but in a detached position; a fict that must, to a 
certain extent, viliate all positive conclusions regard- 
ing the arrangement'and use of the building, — for 
till we know all, wo know nothing absolutely; Jout 
even as it at present stands, I think we know cnough 
of Khorsabad, to be tolerably suro of what wo avo 
speaking about, and J fear wo may yet wait long Lor 
anything more perfect. 

Having now ascended the upper platform, on which 
stood the palace, properly so called, it only remains 
to describe tho buildings of which i¢ was composed. 
To render, however, my description as distinct as 
possible, J shall divide them into three growps, 

Virst, the range of buildings, surrounding the 
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court, I have called, in plate T1., the Tavcem Court, 
which I take to have been the private apartinents, or 
residence, of the palace, 

Secondly, the palace, properly so called, consisting 
of fourteen apartments, or rooms, numbered 1 to 
14 on the plan, all revétel with sculptured slabs 
of alabaster ; but which have no communication with 
the hareem buildings, these latter being only ac- 
cessible by the gateways in the outer and temple 
courts, 

And lastly, the temple, so called on the plan, 
situated in the very adytum of the palace, at the 
corner furthest removed from the entrance. 

Before, however, procecding to describe those 
separate parts, it may perhaps be as well to premise, 
in order to prevent misconception, that the small 
plan, woodeut No, 27., bepresents the parts of the 
building disclosed by M. Botta, and the extent of his 
excavations. Whatever, therefore, is not found 
there, must be considered as’ a restoration, The 
plan, plate IL, is drawn to the scale of L00 fect to 
one inch, or double that of the general plan of Per- 
sepolis, but the same to"which all the woodcut plang 
ave drawn, except that of the Palace of Darius; on it 
I have hatched or shaded all the parts actually ox~ 
isting: the restorations, for which I conccive there 
is sufficient authority, are drawn in simple outline; 
and those which are mere suggestions are indicated 
by dotted lines only. Notwithstanding all this, how- 
ever, as will be seen on reference to the plate, a great 
deal still remains blank, and till it is excavated, we 
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cannot feel quite sure of any general views that nay 
be proposed, and certainly do not know all that might 
be known regarding either the arrangement or pur- 
poses for which this palace was built, 


TITE TIAREEM, 


Of the group of buildings which I have called the 
Tlaveem, only two external fagades now oxist, or at 
least only two have hitherto been uncovered by exea- 
vation. The principal ono facing the north-east, and 
forming one side of the outer court ; the other facing 
the north-west, forms one side of the temple court. 
Between these two, the building joins the angle of 
the palace, but there exist no incans of communica- 
tion between the two. , 

No excavation has been,made to ascertain cither 
the position or the form of the south-eastern firco; 
which is to be regretted, as, looking towards the prin- 
cipal entrance, it must have been decorated, to be in 
accordance with the rest, The seulptures, however, 
if any exist, must be looked*for on the level of the 
lower terraces; for it appears to be a law of As- 
syrian art that all sculpture should be on a level 
with the cye, and within tangible distance. Lither, 
therefore, there must have been a terrace here, and 
the palace itself must have been set back beyond 
where I have placed it, or the wall of the building 
itsclf must have risen from the lower level, which 
I think by far the most probable case, This, how- 
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ever, remains to be determined by some future ex: 
cavator. 

Of the south-western fagade, likewise, nothing has 
been found, nor do I expect that any thing cver will ; 
for, from its position, it could not be scen from any 
part of the palace or its courts, so that, probably, 
nothing but domestic offices stood here; so at least 
one would guess from the nature of the excavations 
made in this part, as well as from the nature of the 
locality, which makes this place as the innermost 
part of the harcem, that most removed from all 
those devoted to state or show; so that, if menial 
offices existed anywhere among the parts already 
excavated, this is, I conceive, the spot where they 
must be sought. 

On the other hand, the position of the north-east 
fagade is such, that we*should naturally look there 
for the greatest display of architectural magnificence ; 
and so indeed we find it; for in the centre is one of 
the most splendid portals of the whole edifice, con- 
sisting of two advanced pylons, on each of which are 
two bulls standing back to back, and between each 
pair a giant stranglingsa lion; and in the gateway, 
between the pylons, two larger winged-bulls, with 
human heads. The whole arrangement and the 
dimensions being almost identical with those of the 
face of the Propylea described above, and ropre- 
sented in woodeut No. 29, On the side of tho great 
portal, towards the palace, is a smaller one adorned 
with a pair of winged bulls, like all the external 
entrances to the palace; and between them and the 
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western angle of the court, a plain wall extends for 
about one hundred feet; with only a slight break 
near the centre, and a recess in tho angle; both 
meant, apparently, merely as ornaments 1o break the 
uniformity of the lines, and give a shadow to'velieve 
their monotony. ° 

The whole of this wall, like the one of the palace, 
which it joins, is revéted with slabs of gypsum, about 
ten fect in height, covered with sculptures of figures 
larger than life, representing the king in procession, 
with his principal officors of state, and attended by 
eunuchs and subordinate servants and soldiers. 

The excavations were not continued on the other 
side of the portal, towards the spot where I hnve 
placed the stairs, so that we do not know how far the 
fagade extended in this direction, “IT have, however, 
restored it as oxactly sintilaf to the other, because in 
this palace the principal entrances seem generally to 
have heen placed symmetrically in the centre of the 
buildings to which they belong, when, at least, no 
good reason is apparent for a different disposition ; 
and here the extent of tho upper terrace, and the 
existence of buildings, at ¢,°all scem to point to an 
equal extension on each side of the great portal, as T 
havo drawn it. . 

The other fagade of the hareem, facing the temple 
court, is much less magnificent than this one, and at 
the same time far more complicated, possessing no 
loss than five doorways in a length of about 160 Leet, 
which is as far as it has been traced, Of these tho 
principal one, d, adorned by a splendid pair of bulls, 
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is not placed in the centre, but the reason of ihis is 
apparent, for it is exactly opposite a siinilar gateway 
in the hareem court, a circumstance that leaves alinost 
no doubt but that a direct communication existed 
between the two, and that this was the royal entrance 
or passage between the haréem and the palace, form- 
ing the pendant to the passage No. 10., which was the 
public entrance from the outer court. 

The small entrance between this and the palace 
corresponds with the one opposite it, leading into 
chamber 1., and consequently most probably led only 
into q similar apartment, which, from their position, 
judgitig from Persepolitan analogy, may have been 
guard chambers, or may have contained the stairs 
leading to the upper gallery and roof of the palace, 

Ofthe other three doors, the central one only has 
bulls, the other two being only adorned by sculptured 
slabs, similar to those that adorn the internal halls. 
Internally nothing was found but mud and mud 
bricks, so that the form of the chambers to which 
they led could not be traced ; but my own impression 
is, that they opened into a vihara or priests’ residence, 
unconnected with the*palace properly so called, 
Their proximity to the temple, and the otherwise 
needless multiplicity of entrances, I think point 
almost certainly to this conclusion ; though it must be 
confessed there is no direct evidence to support such 
an inference as this, for all the sculptures of the palace, 
when not dedicated to kingly state, are of so re- 
ligious a character, that the emblems found here by 
no means indicate a separate religious usc; nor is it 
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to be expeeted they should do so, if we bear in mind 
what we stated above (page 185.), regarding the king 
being virtually chief pricst and head of the religious 
establishments of his kingdom. 

The building thus circumscribed, forms a parallelo- 
gram of about 800 fect by 400. In the contre of this 
block of building, and nearly equi-distant from the 
alternate sides of it, is found a court-yard, measuring 
about 110 feet in one direction, and probably 20 or 
80 fect more on the other; as no trace, however, has 
been found of its south-western boundary, this last 
dimension is very uncertain. 

That it was a court and not a room, is obrtain 
from several circumstances besides its form, which I 
may as well recapitulate here, as the absouce of them 
in other palaces has led to some confusion in this 
respect. The first is, that at Khorsabad all the courts 
or parts external to the fagades are paved with kiln- 
burnt bricks, while the interior of all the rooms are 
payed only with such as had been dried in the sun; 
another is, that winged bulls ave only found here in 
external doorways, no entrance from one apartment 
to another being so decorated 5 a third characteristic 
is, that all the interior faces of the apartments have 
suffered from the action of fire, whereas the exterior 
fagades are undamaged from that cause. 

Ag, then, these peculiarities are found here, added 
to its form and position —which in ilself should suflice 
—the fact may be considered as certain. 

On each of the three faces that remain of this 
court is a portal adorned with a pair of winged bulls 
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that towards the north-west, leading, as before stated, 
direct to the temple court; the one opposite to it 
led*to a range of apartments separated from one 
another only by walls of unburnt bricks, without the 
usual vevétement of alabaster slabs: so that aftor dis- 
covering two angles of apartments which were 
adorned, or rather strengthened by unsculptured 
slabs, and one portal at ¢, M. Botta gave up the 
apparently unprofitable task of excavating further in 
this direction. 

The third portal.is in the rear of the principal 
fagade, — but neither in the centre of that side of the 
court, nor symmetrical with ‘either of the portals that 
open from that front towards the hareem,— so that 
any passage leading from cither of these portals to 
the inner one, must haye formed an elbow, or at all 
evenis been so arranged that it was impossible for 
persons in the outer court,to seo into the inner one,— 
a circumstance in itself sufficient to confirm the idea 
that this was the hareem of the palace. For such is 
exactly the ordinance of all the harecms of all tho 
Eastern palaces I am acquainted with. A highly 
decorated but gloomy exterior, with one splendid 
portal, marking to the outer world the residence of 
the monarch, but within which none are admitted but 
those whose business takes them there, or those who 
are equals of the king in birth or state, and who 
consequently may be admitted to the honour of shay. 
ing his privacy. This, of course, necessitates a fostal 
portal and some ornamented apartments generally 
opening on a court in the interior, but of a less solid 
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character than the real state apartments of the palace; 
and such may have existed on the south-western side, 
“where nothing is now found, Beyond this, “this 
hareom, like every other, scoms to have consisted of 
small aud comparatively mean rooms, ocettpidd by the 
wives of the king, their omen and altendants, and 
the cunuchs, who, to judge from the sculptures, were 
as numerous, and probably more importent, in the 
days when this palace was built, than they ever were 
at any period of Persian history, 

Such being the case, M. Botta was, perhaps, right 
in giving up the unprofitable task of attempting to 
explore these apartments, For it was difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to trace the distinction between the mud- 
brick walls and the mud in which they were buried ; 
and, after all, we should only have gained a conlirma- 
tion of what I think is sufliciently apparent without 
this, —that this central courdwas surrounded by rooms 
suited for a haveem and for nothing elso; and as such 
we may now leave then, and proceed to deseriba the 
palace, which is by far the most complete and inter 
esting part of the cdifice. 


THE PALACK, 


Returning to tho outer court, and looking towards 
the north-west, we have before us the external front 
of this edifice, extending for about 150 feet Cron that 
angle where it joins the I{nreem wall, to the place 
where traces of it are now lost, in consequence of 
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the falling of the terrace wall and the degradation of 
the mound from the rains of 8000 years; and per- 
haps, also, the overflowings of the Khausser, which”. 
yuns so close to this angle. I have, however, ox- 
tended it fifty fect further, because I conceive that 
there being a fortified entrance through this wing, 
there could nover have been an open passage round 
it, and, consequently, that the building mnst have 
extended to the edge of the terrace, wherever that 
was; and, judging from the general plan, I do not 
think that the terrace wall can have been nearer the 
Hareem wall than I have put it. This, however, is 
a matter on which each may judge for himself, and 
is only of very slight consequence after all. 

Exactly in the centre of the part that still remains 
is an entrance formed by two bulls; the pylons, how- 
ever, on each side are ofnamented only with human 
figures, like the whole of this fagade, and not by 
double bulls like the Tlareem portals, Behind these 
bulls is, or rather was, the great door before men- 
tioned, and behind them, a passage fifty fect long 
and ten feet wide, leads to a second pnir of winged 
bulls looking towards tht palace court; both sides of 
this passage are covered with a double row of tribute- 
bearing people with scribes and. attendants, and be- 
tween and above them a long inscription, which con- 
tains an epitome of all the campaigns of King 
Ninus, which are repeated at more length and illus- 
trated with more detail on the walls of the apart- 
ment to which this passage gives access, 

Being a passage, and the principal entrance to the 
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palace, it is paved neither with sun-dried nor baked 
bricks, but alone of all here it is paved with large 
slabs of stone; but its most singnlar pecnliavity 
is, that of all the apartments in the palace it is 
the only one that has not suffered by the action of 
fire, ‘his led M. Botta ‘to believe that it never was 
roofed, but must always have remained open to tho 
air, For having made up his mind that the other 
rooms must all have had wooden roofs, which when 
burning had calcined the sculptures on the walls, he 
could in no other way account for this one escaping 
but by supposing it had no roof; and being evidently 
an entrance and not a room, the supposition was 
probable enough. The truce explanation, however, T 
believe to be, that it was vaulted. 

That the Assyrians could construct vaults we 
already know from the apartments so roofed, which 
Layard discovered at Nimreud, on his first journey; 
and in his subsequent explorations he has met with 
vaults and vaulted chambers, which leave no doubt of 
their ability in this respect; and such being the case, 
this is just such a passage as & vault world bo par. 
ticularly applicable to; had*it been without a rool, 
it would have formed‘ more of a court, but it evi- 
dently was kept narrow for some reason of roofing, 
and this could only, I think, be, to admit of a vault 
being thrown over it. 

Indeed, the idea of its being vaulted so fully ac- 
counts for all its peculiarities, that T cannot think it 
admits of any reasonable doubt that it was so; and 


no other theory that occurs to me explains the rea- 
82 
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son of its form and circumstances, in a manner at all 
satisfactory. 

The position of the great door at the outer end of 
this passage has already been noticed, and marks, I 
think beyond a doubt, the fact of this being the cx- 
ternal closing wall of the palace; but if it had a 
break in it at this place, it would have been most 
inappropriate for such a purpose, whercas closed 
and covered with a vault, the roofs of the two build- 
ings are connected, and the wall presents a con- 
tinuous front externally, with only the opening of 
the great doorway, which, however, seems to have 
been sufficiently strong and fortified to prevent any 
appearance of weakness arising from this circum- 
stance, In the restoration of one end of it on the 
Frontispiece, I have copied literally the form of the 
doorways in city walls, ‘which occur so continually 
on the sculptures, and are represented not only in 
M. Botta’s but in Layard’s plates of them. 

On either side of the portal that ends this passage 
towards the palace court, is a small doorway; that, on 
the right leading to two apartments, which M. Botta 
called the “batiment détaché,” from the idea that 
it was separated from the rest by the passage above 
described. Like all the other apartments of the 
palace, they are revéted by sculptured slabs to the 
height of ten feet; they offer no peculiarity not 
found elsewhere, and there is no difficulty in re- 
storing their plans, except as regards the length. 1 
have made them nearly one hundred fect long, for 
the reason above stated ; but I by no means insist on 
this, if it is objected to. 
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The doorway on the left hand leads into a small 
yoom (No. 1x.), which has the appearance of & guard 
chamber, and this again opcs into No, vi, one of 
the five large rooms in the palace, each of them being 
about 116 fect long, and ranging from 88 fect in 
width, to 21 fect 6 inthes, which is the width of 
thig one. 

Behind this again, and parallel to it, are two 
smaller rooms (x1. and xu), to which access is ob- 
tained only by one door in the centre of the room 
last mentioned. All those four rooins have the usual 
rvevétement of sculptured slabs of slabaster. 

The principal suite, however, of the palace con- 
sists of three rooms (11. v. vut.), which are, both in 
their external and internal decorations, by far the most 
splendid of the whole palace. Their plan is repre. 
sented to a larger scale in the annexed woodcut (No. 
80.), with their dimensions figured, and the pillars that 
stood on their floors, and walls, as will be explained 
hereafter. The principal one of these, No, -vitn, is 
approached by three doorways,-—one in the contre, 
adorned by two colossal winged bulls within the 
entrance; and two pairs, back to back, on cach of 
the projecting pylons: the lateral doorways aro 
adorned by winged figures, human and hawk-headed, 
with their usual accompaniment, as shown in the 
Frontispiece, which represents this front restored. 
Within, the apartment is 116 [ect 6 inches long by 
83 wide.* . 


“ Tam not quite smo of the minute exactitude of this dimension, as, 
though all ML. Botta’s plans measure the same on bis drawings, they me 
all figured differently, but not to any serious extent, 

83 
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Two doors lead from this apartment to the central 
one,— one corresponding exactly with the central 


No. 80. 





Go 





Beato £0 feat to 1 inch 
Three puneipal Rooms at Khoianbad, 


doorway, except, of course, that beiug in the interior, 
it has no bulls; the other I believe to be exactly op- 
posite the left hand lateral one, but this I cannot posi. 
tively affirm, as no two of M. Botta’s plans agrec on 
this subject. A central doorway leads from this to 
the third apartment of the suite, of the same length 
as the first, but three feet four inches narrower. It 
has three portals leading to the temple court,—the 
lateral ones being like those of the first room, and so 
is the central one, except that it has only two bulls; 
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the pylons, or projecting masses, being only adored. 
with colossal human figures; there being, in fuct, only 
three portals in the palace with the full complement 
of six winged bulls, and they are those three through 
or past which a stranger must go who proceeds from 
the city towards the royal audience chamber. 

Turning to the right, after passing out of this 
last room we come to a very small one (No, 1), 
which cither may have been a guard chamber, or 
may, as I suggested before, have contained a stair, 
leading to the upper apartments; Ue later iden is 
confirmed by the appearance of the floor, on which 
two slabs like large shiclds are found, whose use 
puzzled M. Botta, and might do any one elec; nor 
can I conceive what they were, if not devoted to 
some such purpose as this. ‘The stairs of course 
would be of wood, and cofisequently it would be in 
vain (o search for any remgins of them now. 

This room does not seem to communicate with any 
of those near it, and we inust therefore return bo got 
into No, 1, the narrowest apartment in the palace, 
and apparently only a passage to No. ve ‘Chis Inst 
is a splendid room of tho Same dimensions oxactly 
as No. vurt., the two being the largest in the palace. 
On its inner face it has two doors, one leading into 
No. vu, the other to a small rooin, No. vir, the latter 
having no other outlet. The northern angle of this 
apartment has unfortunately fallen with the outer 
terrace that supported it, but enough remains at the 


other end to fix its dimensions and the position of 
a4 
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one of its entrances; and as this was adorned with o 
winged bull, we also know that it was an exterior, so 
that we may feel sure there were no more apartments 
on this side, and the only uncertainty that can exist 
is with regard to the width of the terrace in front 
of it, It cannot, I conceiver have been less than the 
thirty feet I have given it; or, in taking the usual 
slope of unsupported carth,—say about forty-five 
degrees, it must have carried away the remains of 
the bull we still find there. It may have been twice 
as wide as I have made it, and the propinquity of 
the Khausser would justify us in assuming the proba- 
bility of even a greater amount of degradation, but 
as no remains exist, I have left it as narrow as it 
could be,—any one may add as much as he pleases, 
Such was the plan of the state apartments of thei, 

palace of King Ninus. Ji is fortunately quite com- 
plete; and there is not ong point on which any doubt 
can exist, except with regard to the longth of the 
rooms xu, and x1v., which is, however, so im- 
material, as scarcely to deserve consideration. Were 
we able to restore the clevation with equal certainty, 
we should know at oncé how kings of Assyria were 
lodged in the fourteenth century before Christ. Un- 
fortunately, however, this is a matter of much more 
difficulty, and regarding which the most contrary 
opinions have been omitted. I trust, however, before 
leaving it, to render it somewhat clearer than it has 
hitherto been made; and to this we must now ad- 
dress ourselves. 
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In attempting to restore the elevation, we fortu- 
nately can proceed with perfect certainty to the 
height of about ton fect in all the apartments of the 
palace, every one of them being revéted to that height 
with slabs of alabaster, covered with sculptures, 
sometimes in two lines, ene above the other, with a 
band of inscriptions between, but more generally in 
only one height.’ Internally these bassi-rilievi ex- 
tend to about 2500 fect in length, and externally to 
about 1500, so that their whole length extends to 
four fifths of a mile; and, as may be supposed, wa 
have in such an extended scries a complete history 
of the life, and almost a complete picture of the 
thoughts, feclings, and aspirations, of the king who 
built the palace, and under whose direction these 
sculptures were exccuted. 

As might be expected, ftom tho state of civilisa- 
tion at that time, the principal and fivourite subjects 
aro war abroad and state at home; for besides the 
epitome of the king’s wars in the yfulted: critranee 
passage, there are soparate histories of enth» soparate 
campaign, and representations of the taking of all 
the principal cities that held*out against him, These 
and the treatment of the captivesy which was bar- 
barous enough — one poor fellow, for instance, being 
flayed alive-—form the staple commodity of the 
sculptures; while the larger bassi-rilievi generally 
represent the king and his officers of state receiving 
tribute or the homage of his own or of conquered 
people. Bosides these, many of tho bassi-rilicvi are 
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of a purely religious nature; some wholly occupicd 
by subjects of the chase ; some are actually landscape 
paintings, and many represent thrones, chariots, 
domestic furniture, and utensils; all, indeed, that the 
king prized or felt much interest in. No Assyrian 
women, however, ever appear in these sculptures; as 
captives they are sometimes represented among the 
other spoil, or as interceding for mercy from the 
walls of a falling city. But the queen, who forms so 
indispensable a part of the sculptured state of the 
Egyptian monarch, never appears here; nor are 
women of any class, except the servile, ever repre- 
sented on the walls of Nineveh or Persepolis, — mark- 
ing a change of manners not a little singular, and 
going far to discredit the stories of Semiramis and 
Nitocris and others, whose fabulous exploits have 
been hanced down to us by the Greeks. 

To describe all these sculptures would require vo- 
lumes, and then it would be impossible to render 
them intelligible without drawings. I must there- 
fore leave them to works to which they more exclu- 
sively belong, and procced with! the architecture, 
which more especially interests us here. 

Above the slabs, the courses of sun-dried bricks, of 
which the walls are composed, have been traced to 
the height generally of about three fect*, making 
thus a total height, as far as can positively be ascer- 


* In the plates of M. Botta’s work, the courses are represenicd ns 
terminating throughout exactly one metre above the top of tho alabsa; 
but this M, Botia protests against in the teat, as a misreprosentation, 
and corrects it by an explanatory diagram, 
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tained, of about thirteen or fourteen fect from the 
floor. Besides this, there are found among the rub- 
- bish along the foot of all the walls fragments of kiln- 
burnt bricks, painted or cnamelled on one of their 
faces, proving incontestably that above the stabs the 
wall was faced with coloured decorations of this sort. 
Unfortunately no fragments of this decoration remain 
in sttu; nor do the fragments lie in any such con- 
nected groups as to enable us to ascertain how they 
were arranged, nor indeed even what the subjects 
were. We know, however, that hurhan figures cer- 
tainly formed part of them, and arrow-headed in. 
scriptions, painted yellow on « pale blue ground ; 
but generally they scom to represent architectural 
ornaments — honcysuckles, serolls, guilloches, and 
other such decorations, all, however, brilliantly co- 
loured; which, added to thé traces of painting found 
on the slabs, leaves no doybt that the whole decora- 
tions of the walls were claborated with colour as well 
as form; and though perhaps not always in the best 
taste, ust have formed as brilliant n mural decora- 
tion as any that either ancient or modern times can 
afford an example of\* : 

There can at the same time be almost no doubt 
but that these senlptured and painted decorations 
were intended to be the principal ornament of the 
palace; and though therefore we may regret the loss 


* Tho certainty that these docorations and aoulptures were coloured, 
leaves, I think, no doubt but that those of Persepolis were so also, at T 
mentioned before. 
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of the roof and of the upper part of the structure, we 
may rest satisfied that we have got all that was really 
most valuable and interesting; for, as will be morg 
apparent in the sequel, the architecture of the Assy- 
vians was not one of pillars and walls, with roofs and 
their cornices and adjuncts, tas is the case with all the 
other styles we are usually acquainted with, but one 
depending almost wholly for its effect on its sculp- 
tural decorations of men and animals; next in im- 
portance to these were the coloured decorations with 
which they were eked out and completed ; and least in 
importance —in the eyes of the Assyrians — were the 
pillars and the voof they supported, and the walls 
against which the sculpture and paintings were 
placed; all this being almost exactly the reverse of 
what we find in Grecian, Gothic, or modern art; and 
whether the Assyrians Were right or not in adopting 
this singular gradation gf parts, it is, perhaps, of 
all the circumstances connected with this style the 
most interesting, as being literally, to us, a new iden 
in art, though perhaps the first and oldest form of 
art that the young world knew. 

Above this height off thirteen fect from the floor 
all is uncertainty, for no fact has been observed, 
cither here or in any other of the excavated palaces of 
Assyria, that bears direetiy on the subject ; we are 
therefore left almost wholly to inductive reasoning 
and analogy for our restoration, And as might be ox- 
pected-in such a case, various and conflicting systems 
have been proposed, though none have hitherto met 
with general approval. 
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When excavating the building, M. Botta arrived 

at the conclusion that he wag exploring the reevsses 
- gf a tomb, all seemed so dark and disinal.* ' 

Ilis friend and coadjutor, M. Ei. Flandin, on his 
return published in the “ Revue des deux Mondes” his 
theory that it was a palace, and that all the rooms 
were vaulted. In proposing this, however, he was 
obliged to admit that rooms thirty-three fect wide could 
not be vaulted with the usual mud bricks of which 
the walls were composed; and to avoid the difficulty 
of accounting for the disappearance of the kiln-burnt 
bricks he so liberally employed, he was forced to put 
forward a most gratuitous assumption that they had 
disintegrated. In his large work, M. Botta devotes 
more space than it deserved to showing how unten- 
able this theory was, But when he cane to propose 
a better substitute, admitted his inability to do so, 
and only suggested a mode, of rooling still found in 
Armenia, by which timbers laid horizontally are made 
to form a sort of domical skylight, or rather louyre, 
to admit light and carry off smoke. ‘That this theory 
is insufficiont is orlly too evident; but tho woodeut 
(p. 78.) by which he illusttates it is interesting, as 
itis in wood, the mode of vaulting practised in stone 
in all the older temples of India}, being one fur- 


* La destination de ce monument est toujours un poblime pour moi, 
Tusqu'd prdsent on ne peut en voir le plan, eb on ne peut dive si était 
un palais ou un tombean. de crois cette deriva destination plus pro« 
bable, parce que Hintérieur 2 df due complétement obsour : sulle part 
en effef, on ne yoit trace dos fondties, &e.  (Cinquitme Lettre MN Jules 

* Mohl, dated Mossul, October, 1843.) 
bt T have given one geometric caample of it in my Pietmesque Tos. 
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ther proof of the singular persistence of architectural 
forms through so many ages in this part of the world, 
and showing also, as far as it goes, that we are not. - 
wrong in looking for modern illustrations of ancient 
practices in Asia, nor in looking to India for types 
that have been lost in their native land. 

When Layard published his large work, he sug- 
gested the plan which has been adopted by almost all 
the architects of Europe for the last century, as the 
mode in which Greck temples were lighted, — that is, 
of taking off the greater part of the roof. 

In another work *, I have shown that this mode 
never was adopted cither by the Grecks or any other 
people; and the arguments that apply there are ten 
times more pertinent here, where such a mode would, 
by admitting the direct rays of the midday sun in 
summer, and the torrent% of rain in the wet season, 
render a palace so utterly uninhabitable, that the 

_ theory scarcely requires refutation. It was not, how- 
ever, proposed by its anthor as an architectural re-, 
storation. All that was meant by the plate was to 
conyey a general idea of the decoration of an Assyrian 
palace, and that object if fully accomplished, without 
effecting more. 

Some more complete theory is therefore still a de- 
sideratum. ‘The one I am about to propose meets, I 
believe, all the exigencics of the case, as it at present 


trations of Indian Architecture, at Barolli, pl. vii. p.9. ‘The diagram 
is small, and nog quite to the point, but I could furnish many others if 
required, 

* rus Principles of Beauty in Art, p. 381, e¢ seg, 
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stands; but whether or not itis the truce theory, will 
depend on what further light may be thrown on the 
matter by subsequent discoveries, or its answerne 
the form of other buildings yet buried in the mounds 
of Assyria, As if covlainly explains all that has 
hitherto appeared mysterions about these buildings, 
T have no hesitation in putting it forward; and no 
one will be more rejoiced than myself, if future ex. 
plorations should bring to light something bearing 
more directly on the subject, even if that should prove 
this theory to be wrong. The general form of the 
restoration I propose will be casily understood from 
the Frontispiece, which represents the north angle of 
the palace restored, and by the section of the three 
principal apartments, represented in woodent No, 31. 
My belief is that the walls were carried up to the 
height at least of the slab at the back of the great 
bulls, or say about cighteen or uinetcen feet, which 
with a low parapet would make the part covered hy 
slabs exactly one half of the whole height. They 
may have been higher; but neither is there any 
authority for this, hor do the exigencies of tho cnse 
seom at all to require it, Abthis height, therefore, J 
would let them remain for the present. Above this 
the top of the wall innst either have been paved with 
kiln-burnt bricks or tiles, or, whet is more probable, 
floored with wood, so as to protect the mud bricks 
from the action of the weather, This T look upon 
as quite indispensable, and if there were windows in 
this upper part of the walls —-as some have supposed 
—their soles must have been protected in some such 
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manner, and traces of it in that case would have 
‘been found. Any continuous flooring, however, at 
the height I propose must have perished with tho- 
walls below it. On this platform I conceive that two 
rows of dwarf pillars stood,—one on the inner, one 
on the outer edge of the wall,—rising to a height of 
twelve or fifteen feet, cither more or less, for there 
is no authority for this; and I have, in adopting it, 
been guided solely by the apparent fitness of such 
a height to the intended purpose. These pillars, 
which on the exterior at least most probably, had 
the double-bull capital of Persepolis, supported « 
flat terrace roof over cach wall, composed of mud 
and plastered on the upper surface; but as no hori- 
zontal timber could carry such a roof over a space of 
thirty-three feet, I conceive that-all the larger halls 
had two rows of pillarsedown their centres, and the 
smaller ones, such as Nos. vi. and x1v., probably one 
row; the very narrow ones, such as x1. and XxuL, 
were almost certainly without pillars at all. 

The central hall, No. v., I conceive must have had 
a roof higher than the rest, and t®ussed to a certain 
extent, as shown in the section, so as to admit into 
it a sufficiency of light which it could not receive 
through the rooms on either side of it. 

Such, in a few words, isthe system I propose: let 
us now sce how far it fits the exigencies of the case, 

One of the first exigencies to be met by any theory 
of restoration, is, that it shall admit a sufficiency of 
light to all the apartments, to enable all the sculp- 
tures and paintings to be perfectly seen, and all the 
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inscriptions read, and at the same time shall exclude 
the direct rays of the sun and the rain, The onc here 
proposed meets this, I conceive, to the fullest: possthle 
“extent ; for any quantity of light is admitted through . 
these oauies while they are so deep that the direct 
rays of the sun never can touch the floor, or, by 
heightening to a very small oxtent the inner parapet, 
they could never touch even the sculptured slabs. 
At the same time they admit of its being tempered 
with the greatest possible facility, for curlains might 
be hung inside the outer range of pillars; indecd they 
were almost certainly so disposed, so that the light 
inside might always be subdued to any desired extent. 
The same is true with regard to the rain; it could 
not, even in a heavy storm, beat in at such an 
angle; and here again the curtains would afford a 
simple and at the same timé an aniple protection, if 
required ; so that in this respect. I consider the theory 
ig irreproachable. 

At the same time it accounts for the most striking 
peculiarities of these palaces, — the enormous thickness 
of some of the walfs, and the varicty that cxists in 
this respect among them. ‘ake, for instance, the’ 
three walls that enclose rooms xm, and xrv. The onc 
towards the outer court is only five fect thick, ox- 
clusive of its slabs; the middle one is one-third 
more; the one towards the palace court twice as thick 
in its narrowest part, and nearly three times as thick 
in its general breadth, ‘The explanation of this 
seoms casy. Tho palace being in a manner fortified 
towards the outer court, there would be no opening 

7 ; 
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in that wall, consequently no gallery, and all that 
would be required would be a wall thick enough to 
resist violence and support the roof. Towards the, 5 
inner court, however, the case was different. J’rom 
this side the light must be admitted in sufficiont 
quantities to light not only the outer but the inner 
apartment, for which I conceive a gallery such as I 
propose would be amply sufficient; but for this pur- 
pose the upper part of the middle wall must also be 
occupied by pillars; hence its greater thickness than 
the outer wall, which on any other theory would be 
an anomaly not easily accounted for. 

The same gradation is observed in the thickness 
of the walls of the three principal apartments (wood- 
cut No. 30,), the outer ones being by far the thickest, 
so as to exclude by the depth of their galleries the 
direct rays of the sun afid the rain, the internal ones 
being only one intercolumniation wide, so as to sup- 
port galleries of the breadth required for symmetry 
and use; and as it will be observed from the plan, 
the wall betsveen chambers rt. and y. is narrower than 
that between v. and vut., becaus¢é chamber 1, is nar- 
rower than chamber vni., and having in consequence 
a narrower intercolumniation, had also a narrower 
gallery, which at once accounts for what would other. 
wise be a puzzling anomaly. In the Nimroud palaces 
the same system will be observed throughout: but 
of this more hereafter, 

Another and very cogent reason for this view of 
the case, is that, as I mentioned before, all the plat- 
forms of the palace terraces were surrounded by a 
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parapet wall of solid masonry, six io seven {ect (tivo 
metres) in height; so that a person stending thereon, 
ov on the floor of any of the rooms of the palace, was 
dcbarred a sight of the country, which would be 
singular if it wore so, when we consider the pains that 
were taken, and the risk run, to obtain a site for it 
outside the city, and looking over the fertile plains of 
the Tigris. The only plausible explanation of such 
an anomaly is that the palace had an upper story, 
for such these galleries were; and calculating the 
area of the tops of the walls which they occupied, 
we find that this upper story was in extent, as nearly 
as may be, cxactly the same as that of the ground 
floor or area of the apartments. It was thus in fact a 
two-storied palace, though the floors were not arranged 
as we build them, one over the other, but in a manner 
far more consonant with the climate and the state 
ceremonial to which they were to be devoted, The 
ground floor thus arranged was composed of rooms 
of great height, porfectly lighted and perfectly veu- 
tilated, while from the immense thickness of their 
walls they must have beon warm in winter and cool 
in summer; whereas the upper story had a series of 
inner apartments through which the fresh breeze 
always blow, and of outer ones which must always 
have afforded s cool and shady sido, for they face 
every point of the compass, except the south, and 
either for recreation during the day or slecping at 
night, as men sleep in tho Last, must have formed 
a suite more suitable to the climate than any to be 


found in any modern palace I am acquainted with, 
rT? . 
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Besides this, these galleries would form the indis- 
pensable tabsars from which the king might show 
himself to his subjects without coming in contac) 
with the profanum vulgus. That, for instance, be- 
tween the two outer entrances of the north-western hall 
would serve admirably for showing himself to people 
on the plain, or witnessing reviews or shows enacted 
there, and it is to admit of this being the case that 
I have made the terrace so narrow in front of it, 
The one towards the palace court would be the 
general audience hall of the palace, the one towards 
the temple that from which he would assist at re- 
ligious pomps or ceremonies, All these are indis- 
pensable, and if not provided for by this, must be so 
by other means, for an Eastern monarch cannot walk 
on the same floor with his subjects, and the floors of 
the apartments themselves being all on one level 
would be an anomaly by no means to be got over 
except by providing an upper story of some sort. 

With regard to the pillars which I have placed on 
the floor, I consider their use as absolutely indispens- 
able, though their number and position are more open 
to question, and may be different from what I have 
represented. That they did oxist, however, docs not 
seem to me to ‘admit of a doubt; for I do not think 
it possible to find a beam thirty-three feet long in 
the clear, that will support a flat-terraced roof. In 
Tndia, even at this day, rooms, whatever their length, 
seldom exceed twenty or twenty-five feet in breadth, 
because of this difficulty : more has sometimes been ad- 
tempted, but has always ended in the introduction of 
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columns; and in this instance it must be recollected 
that the builders have been assisted by all the science 
of Europeans in burning tiles, in mixing cements’ and 
forming concretcs, so as to make the whole as light 
as possible. Of all this the Assyrians wore ignorant. 
Their roofs must have been of mud more or loss in- 
durated, and probably plastered or protected in some 
way on the upper surface. Still in no part do 1 con- 
ceive they could have been less in thickness than 
three and more probably four fect, and such a tnass 
must have been supported at distances not exceeding 
ten feet or thereabouts. 

Besides the calculation of the number of supports 
requisite to sustain this roof, there are some indica 
tions which lead us to guess the number of pillars, 
In those apartments, for instance, which have one door 
in the centre of the end, I tonccive there must have 
been two ranges of columns; where the door spree 
occupies one half the cnd, only ono range; when 
it occupies one third,—tworanges again, ‘Thus, the 
roo No, 1. must have had two ranges, because the 
door at one end is’in tho centre go as to suit a central 
aisle, at the other, in a corifer, so as to suil a side 
aisle, No. vi, on the contrary, could for tho same 
reason have had only one range. The width, how- 
ever, of this apartment almost settles this without 
these local indications. 

Their arrangement longitudinally is not so casy 
a matter, owing principally to the incorrectness of 
M. Botta’s plans; for an arrangement that will fit one 


plan, so that no pillar shall fall in front of a door, 
r3 
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by no means fits another plan of the same room in 
another part of the work. I have, therefore, been 
obliged to select those plans which sccm to me mosh, - 
symmetrical and probable, and adapt my system to 
them; not that I think this of much importance, as 
at Persepolis the pillars ave Idterally —as, for instance, 
in the two tetrastyle halls—in front of the doorways 
and niches; but it certainly would be bettor it should 
be otherwise, and adopting twelve pillars, it fits 
exactly to the openings as shown in the best plans; 
according to this system, the great suite of three 
rooms would have twelve rows of twelve pillars in 
each direction, or 144 in all, or just twice the numbor 
found in the great hall of Xerxes at Persepolis, — 
a'coincidence which probably was by no means acci- 
dental among a people 80. given to symbolism as the 
Assyrians were. 

With regard to the order of the pillars, T have un- 
hesitatingly adopted the Persepolitan model, because 
T believe that the representation of the fishing temple 
found on the walls of this palace (woodcut No. 16.) 
represents just such an order, clumsily indeed, but 
not the less faithfully; “and also because J consider 
the pillars at Persepolis as a copy in stone of some 
wooden original which we can only look for in this 
part of the world, and also because the immense 
length of the Persepolitan capital appears to be a 
very clumsy and anomalous feature as used thero, 
but as used here, it becomes not only casily explica- 
blé, but singularly appropriate. The plain shaft outs 
pleasingly the rich lines of the sculpture, without in- 
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terfering with them ; while the rich capital carries up 
the exuberant decoration from the line where it 
« ¢eases on the walls to the roof, which was probably 
ag richly carved and decorated as any other part. 

As will be observed from the section, ‘woodcut 
No. 81., I have provided different class of roof over 
the central room No. v., but this, I think, is impera- 
tively called for by the circumstances of the case. 
For I look on this as the principal room of the suite, — 
the throne room, indeed, if there were any such on 
the ground floor of the palace. I conceive the throne 
must have stood in front of the door leading into No. vz, 
and the small door at tho side to have been provided 
for the nobles, while the lower ordors filed past through 
the great central range of doorways leading through 
the three rooms; be this, however, as it may, I con- 
ceive that the room must hAve had some light of its 
own, the side lights appearing insufficient. If it had, 
it must have boon a skylight. But if this is not 
thought necessary, still its roof must have differed 
from the others, for the position of its central door, 
as well ag the direction of its major axis, show that 
it could not have had one rfnge of pillars ; it is too 
narrow for tivo, and too wide (iwenty-ono fect six 
inches) to be altogether unsupported, I have, there- 
fore, adopted a truss or strut, common in India, down 
even to the time of Ackbar and later, but more im- 
portant in the older buildings, and which seems to ma 
to answer admirably in the case here; of course its 
form and style of ornament may have been veny dif 


ferent, from what I have drawn it, but till some direct 
4 
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authority is found, it is better to adopt a known form 
than to try and invent one for which-no authority 
exists. “ 

My own conviction also is, that the uppor skyligh 
or hypesthrum did exist here, not only because it seems 
required by the exigencies of the case under con- 
sideration, but because the Persian Talar is too com- 
plicated and too perfect a form when we first become 
acquainted with it, to have been the invention of 
Darius or of his age: both from its form and the style 
of its decoration, I think it must have descended cor- 
tainly from Assyria; but here I do not know where 
to look for it except in such a custom as this, where 
it meets all the exigencies of the case to a most 
satisfactory degree, 

There are of course more details that might be 
enlarged upon to any extent, but only one on which 
T shall say more in this place, —which is, the mode in 
which the upper part of the doorways was roofed or 
closed in. 

My own impression is, that the great central door- 
ways between the great bulls were not covered at all, 
but were open to the roof; at least it strikes mo that 
such aw arrangement is more consonant with the 
dignity and grandeur of such an entrance ns we now 
find it. It may have been bridged, and the great 
gallery carried across it; but this I think improbable; 
if it was done it could not have been by an arch or 
masonry structure of any sort, but inust have been 
omly. by a wooden platform. There is, however, no 
objection to such an arrangement except its want of 
dignity. 
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The lateral doorways, howevcr, as well as all 
those in the: interior, must have becn covered over 
so as to allow a free circulation over them. In Thdia 
this would have been effected by bracketing forward 
till one long stone closed the gap. There was, how- 
ever, no stone used heresand the bricks are too badly 
made to admit of their being so uscd. They must, 
thercfore, either have been arched or covered with 
wooden platforms on brackets. The frequency of 
arched doorways on the sculptures would fully 
justify us in adopting that as the expedient used; 
and for the narrower ones I should be inclined to 
believe this was certainly the case, but in the wider 
ones, I think the other expedient must have been 
adopted; there is not sufficient height for an arch, 
unless the walls were higher than I make them; and 
altogether it seems to me* more probable and more 
like the other arrangements of the palace, that the 
platform should be adopted. 

Such are, I believe, if not all, at least nearly all, 
the indications the building itsclf affords towards 
determining the ultimate form which it took when 
complete. It will now, thefefore, be time 10 turn to 
the neighbouring countries, and sce what assistance 
we can obtain from them, cither in illustration or 
confirmation of tho views here put forth. 

In the standard inscriptions, so often repeated, on 
the walls of the palace of Khorsabad, the king him- 
self says, “I have built this city near to Nineveh, 
and after the manner of Egypt.”* To Iigypt, there- 


* Journal of the Royal Asintic Socicty, vol. xii. p. 468, 
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fore, we naturally turn first, to compare its build- 
ings with these ; but at the first glance the difference 
is so apparent, that it is clear King Ninus’s idea of 
copying must have been very. different from ours; 
-but so it is with all nations having a style of their 
own. Europe, for instances abounds with churches, 
said in the middle ages to have been exactly copied 
from the famous church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 

~ salem, but which have scarcely a trace of resemblance 
to guide us to a fact of which we should have remained 
ignorant were it not for this tradition. There is per- 
haps, however, more truth in the assertion made in the 
inscription than is at first. apparent. For though it is 
clear Ninus did not copy the temples or palaces of 
Thebes, may he not have copied the royal abodes of 
Memphis and of Rabek ? (Heliopolis) — cities he was 
more familiar with, and which were built in a country 
where brick and wood were more currently used than 
stone: a supposition that derives considerable confirm- 
ation from the representations of buildings on the 
walls of tombs and other places, where a wooden archi- 
tecture, not at all unlike this of Nineveh, is frequently 
represented, and with fallerics of dwarf columns, 
mixed with longer ones standing on the floor, and 
indeed all the essential peculiaritics mentioned here, 
but of course with Egyptian details. 

“That there was a difference between the architac- 
ture of Upper and Lower Egypt is further confirmed 
by the difference of form the temples of the Ptolemaic 
period took, as compared with those of the Pharaonic 
times in Upper Iigypt, of which alone traces remain to 
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ns, a difference which, I conceive, could only have 
arisen from the temples of Lower Egypt being trans. 
ferred. to the upper country ; for there ave no Hellen. 
isms, or any foreign forms introduced; but merely 
Egyptian forms, of a class we ave not before familiar . 
with. Be this as it may, #f we look at the porticoes of 
the temples of Denderah, Edfou, Kalabsche, or any 
indced of that period, we find that they were oblong 
halls, with three or four ranges of pillars disposed. lon- 
gitudinally on the floor ; that the entrance was in the 
centre of the longest side, with an inner door exactly 
opposite to it, and that the outer range of columns was 
built.up to half their height, so that the light was 
introduced between the upper parts, exactly as is 
done here, the only difference being, that in the 
Egyptian examples all the parts being of" stone, the 
lines of all the columns are ¢arried down to the floor; | 
whereas, in the lighter wooden architecture of tho 
Assyrians, they wére placed on the walls; besides that, 
a tabsar was not wanted in the temple, though it was 
in tho palace. This, however, is the only veal differ. 
ence. beyond those’ alterations which wore absolutely 
necessary to change a solid® style of stone masonry 
into a light and ephemeral one of wood. 

The mode, too, in which the door is formed in -these 
Egyptian temples, without any lintel, confirms me in 
my idea that the greater Assyrian doors were open 
to the roof; and the Isis capital seems to be only an 
Egyptian translation of the bull capitals of Assyria, 
Indeed, looking at the essentials only, the one appears 
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: 


to be only an Assyrian or a Coptic translation of the 
other, and as literal as could well be expected. 

To this it may of course be objected, that I am 
assuming that these forms existed some ten or twelve 
centuries before we find examples of them, The 
annexed woodeut* (No. 82.), however, will answer 


No, 32. 
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that objection, as it is copied from a tomb of a mys- 
terious race of kings who obtrude themselves into 
the middle of the cighteenth dynasty, and who, con- 
sequently, reigned between two or three centurics 
before the building of the Khorsabad palace. I have 
chosen it in preference to some others which, in an 
architectural point of view, would have illustrated 
the point better, because it belongs to a forcign sun- 
worshipping race, who either were a remnant of the 


#* Taken from Nestor 'Tléte’s Lettres de l'Migypt, p. 69. I tried very 
hard, when in France lately, to see tho original drawing from which this 
cutis taken, but in vain, tis said to be in the Biblioth8quo National, 
but nobody knew whero to find it, 
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Hyksos, or some castern Mithraic people, and conse- 
quently more likely to be related to our Assyrians, 
than the pure Egyptians; as it is, it shows a temple 
on a terrace, to which the ascent is by stairs on 
either side, with the light introduced between the 
upper halves of the columns, cxactly as at Denderah ; 
and a doorway, also exactly similar in arrangement, 
though the difficulties of the perspective have in- 
duced the artist to place it on the ground instead of 
at the top of the stairs. The architecture here, too, 
is of wood, which adds further to the likeness be- 
tween the two styles.* 

The next illustration (No. 83.) is taken from that 
part of the great temple at Karnac, which was built 


No, 33. 
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Palace of Thothmes — Thebes, 


by Thothmes III, a king who himself says t that he 
conquered Mesopotamia, with Nineych and Babylon, 
some four centuries before the time of Ninus, and 


* T have introduced the whole woodcut to identify it with the Atinre 
sun-worshipping dynasty; and to show a form of altar, or, building, 
which is very unusual. If it is not a Buddhist tope, I do not know 
what it is. 

| See Trans. R. Soc. of Lit, vol. ii, new serics. 
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who therefore may be supposed to haye known some- 
thing of Assyrian art. 

The hall in question is 148 fect long by 53 wide; 
but, measuring it as an Assyrian would do, that i is, 
allowing the lateral galleries to be considered as ihe 
thickness of the walls, the hall is 125 fect by 82; or 
very nearly the size of the five greater rooms of the 
Khorsabad palace. In its centre are two rows of ten 
columns, each arranged as I have placed the twelve in 
the plan (woodcut No. 80.); Iam far from insisting 
on twelve instead of ten, if the analogy is thought im- 
portant. There is besides a peculiarity about tho 
capitals of these columns, which are very unlike any 
thing else found in Egypt, but not unlike—when 
painted-—the lower member of Assyrian or Persian 
capitals, The principal similarity, however, is in the 
mode of lighting; for, mutatis mutandis, stone for 
wood, and an open gallery for a thick wall, they are as 
neatly as may be identical. Indeed, so similar do 
they appear that one is almost tompted to ask, did 
Thothmes build his palace after the manner of the 
Assyrians, as Ninus did his after that of the 
Egyptians ? . 

When from Egypt we turn to Syria, we have only 
the descriptions of the buildings of Solomon; but 
though it may be hazardous to illustrate the forms of 
one restoration by those of another, the mode of con- 
struction is so accurately described in the Bible, and 
by Josephus, that we can have no doubt but that the 
principal halls were like these, supported on rows 
of cedar columns, and with ccdar beams upon the 
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pillars. The spacing too of the pillars seems to have 
been nearly identical with that Ihave adopted for 
the Khorgabad palace, and in other respects the.re- 
semblance is striking and complete; but I need not 
vepeat here what I have insisted upon before, as the 
points of similarity are sufliciently obvious and illus- 
trative as far as they go. 

Let us turn therefore at once to Persepolis, the 
lineal descendant of these Assyrian palaces, and see 
what light these structures throw on the subject of 
our inquiries. ‘The general resemblance of the de- 
tails is sufficiently apparent to any one; but here 
we must guard ourselves against reasoning in a 
vicious circle, for, as I have borrowed occasionally 
from one or the other to supply the deficiencies of 
cither, it would not do afterwards to reason on them 
as facts. ‘ 

The sculptures, however, are facts in both cases; 
and these, whether we relor to those representing 
men or to those representing bulls and animals, are 
so nearly identical, that one naturally would expect 
the architecture to be so too, Tho plans also are 
facts, and they too I conceive to be alinost as like ona 
another, Tt is true, we have yet to discover the actual 
residence or harecm of the Persian king; but taking 
the state apartments of cither palace, the similarity, 
though not striking at first sight, is ncarly certain. 
To convert, for instance, the state apartments of 
Khorsabad into o hall like that of Xerxes, all wo 
haye to do is to throw the upper part of the walls 
into the rooms, as was afterwards done by the fire, 
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so as to fill them up to the height of the tops of the 
sculptured slabs, and to raise the pillars that stood 
on the floor to the top of this solid terrace, ekeing 
out the height of those that stood on the walls with 
a shaft to correspond. This donc, the three tabsars, 
or covered galleries, on the three faccs of the prin- 
cipal apartments at Khorsabad, become, ipso facto, the 
three porticoes of the [all at Persepolis, Tho prin- 
cipal one with its two doors being the one over- 
looking the plain, the walls being of course set back 
so as to enclose only the inner apartinents, The sky- 
light of the central room becomes the tala, and the 
only thing necessary to add aro stairs to lead up to 
the solid platform on which the palace now stands. 
This is done at Persepolis so as to interfere in the 
least: possible extent with the external sculpture, only 
that the external bulls must give way, and instead 
of the triumphant air with which they stand before 
the portals of the Assyrian palaces, they are placed 
in the angles of the Persian stairs, and represented 
as conquered by the now all powerful lion. 

Of course, on comparing the Place at Khorsabad 
to the Hall of Xerxes, wa are comparing small things 
with great, the Persepolitan edifice being conceived 
on a scale of grandeur unknown in the other, whose 
dimensions much more resemble those of the Palace 
of the same king, the pillars being spaced at about 
the same distance in each; so that instead of 280 
small columns, as we have at Khorsabad, 72 sorved at 
Persepolis for a building covering twice the space of 
ground. But in all essential respects they certainly 
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resemble each other more than the cathedrals of 
Cologne or Milan resemble the old basilicas of St. 
Peter or St.Paul at Rome. Though barring the dif- 
ference of age and style, the onc is not only the 
lineal descendant of the other, but resembles it in 
every cssential respect. ° 

Ineed not insist on the general resomblanco do- 
rived from both being placed on terraced mounds of 
about the same height, —the multitude of pillars used, 
their thick walls of sun-dried bricks, and their general 
character and style: after what has been said above, 
these must strike any one; and every one may judge 
for himself of their value in elucidation of the theory 
of cither buildings. 

Tt would be casy to multiply illustrative examples, 


No, 34. 





Section of Moaque at Amedabad 


but I must content myself with two more, — the first 
taken from Guzerat, a province of India, which, both 
U 
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from its position and the mannors and religion of its 
inhabitants, belongs as much, if nob more, to Persia 
than to any thing in India within the Aravulli. [t 
is a section of part of the mosque at Amedabad, fa- 
mous in castern story as the one possessing the 
shaking minarets. Its architecture, though wholly 
of stone, bears strongly the impress of a wooden ori- 
ginal, from which it is very slightly romoved, The 
peculiarity, however, which makes it valuable as an 
illustration here, is the mode in which the light is ad- 
mitted, between two rows of dwarf columns, not 
placed on a solid wall, but on an open gallery, like 
that of the palace of Thothmes IIT. It shows, at all 
events, that such a mode of lighting as that which I 
have adopted for the palace at Khorsabad is still used 
in the East; and those who know the habits of the 
people in that part of thé world will admit that what 
is used so perfectly in this instance, is not so used for 
the first time, but must have had a long series of ante- 
cedents, cither in this or in some neighbouring country. 

The other may be considered as even more perti- 
nent, as it is the Tiyari house, above quoted in illus- 
tration of the Persepolitan edifices (p. 127.), which 
is in every arrangement as like this onc as a private 
dwelling can be to a palace ; the only difference being 
that the walls not being so thick,the upper story 
is placed over the lower one, not on its walls; but the 
effect is the same,—the solid and less perfectly lighted 
basement serving as a cool retreat in summer and 
warm place of refuge against the cold; and the open 
upper galleries for slecping-apartments, for the on- 
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joyment of the fresh air when the weather permitted 
it. In appearance also the two are as like one another 


ig No. 36, 





A Nestorian Mouse im the D.strict of Tym, 


as could well be; and altogether, if it is allowable to 
draw inferences from buildings of such different 
dates, no two examples could illustrate or confirm 
one another more than these tivo must be admitted 
to do, 

Much move might of coutse be said about theso 
extrancous illustrations, but words conycy a form so 
imperfectly that it will, perhaps, be better to leave 
the woodcuts to tell their own tale, which they do 
more distinctly than can be done in writing. The 
same cause prevents me from adducing many other 
examples, which bear almost as directly on the 
subject in hand, but which would require a greater 


number of woodcuts to render them intelligible 
ua 
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than the importance of this branch of the argu- 
ment would justify. What is attempted hero is 
not to prove directly what has been advanced, by ex- 
amples adduced from other sources, but merely the 
negative proof of showing that there is nothing ab- 
surd in the mode of restoration adopted in the pre- 
ceeding pages, and nothing strikingly incongruous in 
it from what has becn done in those countries with 
which Assyria was allied, though in other ages, in 
those instances where contemporary examples do not 
exist to assist us, 

The truth or falsehood, however, of any system of 
restoration that may be proposed, must depend en- 
tirely on its capabilities of explaining the phenomena 
presented by the palaces themselves, either in as far 
as they are at present known, or as their forms may 
afterwards bé discovered ‘to be: a true theory, how- 
ever, will be found to be sufficiently flexible to meet 
any probable exigencies that may arise; and if the 
above is correct with regard to what we now know, it 
has not much to fear from any thing that may herg- 


after be discovered. 
nf 


THE TEMPLE, 


One building only remains to be described to com- 
plete our survey of the royal abode of King Ninus; 
it is the Temple, situated in the very innermost 
recesses of the palace, and would be the most inte- 
resting of the whole, were’ it not more completely 
ruined than any other part of the whole structure; 
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go much so, indeed, that the most interesting part 
of what now remains is the stylobate on which, like 
the Persepolitan cdifices, it + was 
raised. In this instance this is a ter- 
race or platform of about +165 feet 
in length, by 100 in width, rising, 
_ if however, only six feet above the ge- 
en. “neral level of the floor of the palace, 
Scotia etieeele and is ascended by a flight of steps 
of Leiaple on its north-eastern face, exactly op- 
posite the line of doorways leading 
through the three principal apartments. The sustain- 
ing wall of the terrace represented in elevation and 
section in the two annexed woodcuts (Nos. 36, 37.) 
is one of the most interesting architectural features 
of the whole palace, as it presents us with the only 
instance of an Assyrian cosnice yet brought to light. 
At first sight it seems almost purely Eeyption ; but 
there ave peculiarities in ‘which it differs from any 
found in that country, especially in the curve being 
continued beyond the vertical tangent, and the con- 
sequcht projection of the torus giving 
a second shadew. Whether the effect 
of this would be pleasant or not in a 
cornice placed so high that we must look 
up to it, is not quite clear; but below 
the level of the cye or slightly above it, 
secon of Stylo the resulé must have been more pleasing 
bate or erie than any form found in Egypt, and 
whore sculpture is not added, might be used with 
effect anywhere. 
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As it is found here, the stylobate is of singular 
interest, as it is just such a stepping-stone or half- 
way house between Egypt and Persepolis as we 
should expect to find in an Assyrian palace of the 
date of this one, and is one of the most valuable ar- 
cheeological indications the palace affords. 

At the top of the stairs we find a room forty feot 
long by thirty-three in width, paved with black 
basalt, in the contre of which, near its back wall, 
is a raised square block evidently meant to receive 
either a statue or the altar, most probably the latter. 
Except by the extent of the pavement, the walls of 
the apartment are only indicated by two fragments 
of sculpture on their south-eastern side, which present 
the usual group of two winged and mitred figures 
making offerings to a sacred plant; in this instance 
very different to any one found in any other of 
the Assyrian palaces, as it resembles the flower of an 
agave or American aloe, and really seems a vegetable 
production; whereas the emblem usually called the 
sacred tree in other bassi-relievi is in reality not a 
tree at all, nor even meant, as I shall presently show, 
to represent one, but is,the emblem of some deity, 
or, at all events, an object of worship, but certainly 
not a mere vegetable production, as has hitherto 
been supposed. 

Behind this room there are traces of one other of 
about the same width, but extending apparently the 
whole length of the terrace, or say 120 feet. The 
whole of one angle of the platform being entirely 
ruined, it is difficult to say whethor this may not 
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have beon divided into two or three apartments, and. 
there were probably two other square rooms on cach. 
side of the one first described, but they must have 
been residences or private rooms, as, insterd of being 
paved with black basalt, like the other, they have 
merely brick floors, It is needless, however, to 
speculate on what they’ were, as, except the frag- 
ments of sculptures before mentioned, nob one brick 
or stone remains on another of the superstructure of 


this temple. 

Unilike the rest of the palace, every part. of this 
temple — terrace, pavement, and sculptural slabs — is 
constructed of black stone, basalt apparently; a cir- 
cumstance in itself sufficient, I think, to prove that 
it was dedicated to the Assarac* of the inscriptions, 
who is apparently the same with the Nisroch of Scrip. 
ture and the Saturn of clagsical antiquity}, the prin- 


’ 
* Dabistan, vol. i. p, 36, and andd, p, 208, 
ft Major Rawlinson, in o note to his paper on the Assyvinn Lnseriptions 
(Journal of the Asintic Society, vol, xii. p. 426.), has pointed out the mis- 
inke of calling tho engle-headed figure Nisroch, from n mero sonal simi+ 
larity, and at the same dime shown satisfactorily, I think, that Askarne, 
Nisroch, and Saturn sro one and tho sane, But he has thus left the engle- 
headed figure without 2 name ; which*however, I do not think it difienl 
to supply, for he almost eorlainly was Ormuzd. ‘The Zoroastrian orncle 
commencing ‘0 de Ocog care nepadyy eyo tepanog, certainly applies, and ap- 
plies only, to the chief gad of the Porsians, or Zoronatrians, and thus only 
to the last-named god. Bus if this does not suffice, there is a passage in 
the Dabistan (vol. i. p. 86.) in itself suficient to seb the question at rest. 
Tt ia there said, “ Tho image of the Regent Wormuzd (Jupiter) was of an 
earthy colour, in the shape ofa man, with o yultnre’s face; on his head a 
crown, on which were the faces of a cock and a dragon; in his right hand 
a turban, in his left a silver ewor:” pitchor would be a mme correct 
word thou ewer, 40 judge from the form of the vessel he carries on the 
sculptures; bué from the some authority we should read fir-cono for 
v4 
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cipal deity of the Assyrians, and the one from whom 
the country most probably derived its name ; all which 
makes it more to be regretted that so little remaing 
of the temple, for as almost all the architectural 
vemains of other nations that have come down to us 
ave ruins of temples, it would be particularly into- 
resting to have an Assyrian example to compare with 
the others, Khorsabad, however, will not afford us 
that satisfaction, and no trace of a temple has yet 
been found elsewhere, though it is more than pro- 
bable that such will some day be discovered.” We 
have only to fear that what led to this ono being 
more ruined than any other part of the palace, may 
have Iced to an equal extent of destruction among 
the others. It is, unfortunately, no difficult matter 
to show what these causes of destruction were here, 
the first being that it wag raised six feet above the 
general height of the terrace, and consequently on a 
level with the parapet wall all round, which would 
allow of the mud being washed off it, on to the lower 
levels by the rains, as was the case at Persepolis, and 
thus leaving the ruins bare would oxpose them to tlie 
depredations*of the villagers and country people, for 
whose purposes the stone of which they were built is 
far more valuable than the softer slabs of the palaces. 
Besides this, the temple is placed so immediately on 
the edge of the plain that its ruins were far more 
accessible to depredators than those of the centre of 


turban, Can it be an error of description, by some one mistaking onc 
object for the other? The fir-cone is not unlike a Persian lamb. 
skin or 9 Parsee cap. 
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the palace. To these causes, perhaps, we may add 
that the materials of which the temple was built were 
of a more precious character than those of the palace, 
aid that instead of mere sun-burnt bricks, cither 
baked bricks or stonc may have been principally used. 
But whethor all these or any of them were the causes 
of the almost total disappearance of this most in- 
teresting building, is not of so much consequence as 
the unfortunate result that so little of it now remains, 
that its place is all that can be made out, and that 
very imperfectly. Its character and position, however, 
lead us to hope that others may be found at Nimroud 
or Koyunjik which may supply to some extent the 
deficiencies of this specimen, and thus cnable us 
to restore an Assyrian temple as completely as the 
remains have enabled us to understand what an As* 
syrian palace was. Although, therefore, this source 
of information has not proved so prolific as we may 
hope that it will afterwards’ become, the bassi-rilievi 
on the palace walls miy perhaps supply to some extent 
the deficiencies of actual examples, It is truce, no 
baxrelicf hitherto wiscovered on the walls can be 
identified as representing an Assyrian tenfple. There 
is one, however, at Khorsabad* which portrays with 
very considerable exactness the temple of a place 
called Mekatsivi, a city of Armenia, and cither the 
modern Diarbekir or some place in its immediate 
neighbouvhood. This temple is hexastyle, with a 
roof not at all unlike the pedimented roofs of the 


¥ Botta's Monument de Ninive, pl. 141, salle xn, No. 4 
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Greek temples, and between and on the pillars are 
heavy shields, as was apparently the case both at 
Jerusalem and Athens. Altogether this temple is 
very unlike anything found in Assyria, and being fin 
Armenian example, cannot be iaken as at all illus. 
trative of those of a different and hostile race, 


No, 38. 








Tord Abevleen's Blick Stone, 


The bas-relief, however, represented on the annexed 
woodeut (No. 88.) *, is not open to these objections, 
as it is taken from an undoubted Assyrian monument, 
but of what age is not easily determined. Rawlinson 


sas . 

* This woodcut is a fresimile in form and size of a bas-relief cut on 
the end*of a block of marble, known ns Lord Aberdeen's blnele stone, 
from its being in the possession of that nobleman, by whose kind per- 
mission I have been allowed to copy it, Unfortunately, it is not known 
exactly either by whom it was sent home, or in what place it was found, 
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reads the king’s name as Akadunna, and scems to 
think he lived at an age not long antecedent to that 
of Nebuchadnezzar.* This, however, is by no means 
cettain, and I believe as many arguments might 
be advanced for his being only slightly subsequent 
to the age of the older Nimrod dynasty, The point, 
however, is not of much importance here, as it is 
sufficient for us to know that he lived between these 
two periods. Judging from the style of the sculpture 
only, I should be inclined to place him before the age 
of Ninus rather than after it, and we know that he 
reigned over both Assyria and Babylonia, and also 
over Armenia or Haikee, as I belicve it is called on 
the monument in question. 

On the upper Iecft-hand cornor of the bas-relicf in 
question is represented « temple, and certainly an 
Assyrian one, because in ity—in its cell apparently, 
is placed the emblem hitherto known as the sacred 
tree, which in all the sculptures hitherto discovered 
is the principal, if not indeed the only, object of direct 
worship; to this a priest is offering the fir-conc or 
egz, most probably the emblem of the generative 
power of nature; behind him is the sacred treo, 
represented thig time on a larger scale; and behind 
this again the sacred bull, executed with a spirit and 
a power that could not easily be surpassed even at 
the present day, 

In the lower compartment are represented a stack 
or heap of grain, a drill plough of a better form than 


* Journal of the Asiatic Socicty, vol. xii. p, 472. 
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any used in India or the East at the present day, so 
far at least as I have seen, and behind this  date- 
tree, so faithfully drawn as to show that it was not 
for want of power to represent natural objects that 
the trees in the upper compartment were so colven- 
tional in form; and beyond this is an implement, 
whose use is not easily determined; my own impres- 
sion is that it is a winnowing machine. 

The form of the temple’ at once recalls that of the 
Kabah at Naksh i Rustam (woodcut No. 22.), both 
being small square erections with one opening, —in this 
instance, however, coming down to the ground, The 
angles of this one are ornainented with volutes, which 
aro wanting in the other; and it also possesses a sort 
of upper story or crowning member, which, though 
not found at Istakr, adds to the similarity with the 
other Kabah at Mecca, a8 it seems to be covered with 
curtains, precisely as that one is to the present day ; 
so that altogether tho points of resernblance between 
these three Sabean temples are so striking as to leave 
very little doubt but that they are mere variations 
of one and the same form of temple architecture ; But 
whether or not the onlysform which existed in Assyria 
at this age, is a question that can only be determined 
by such an extended experience as would enable us 
to affirm such a negative proposition with something 
like certainty. A very important question is—to 
whom were these square temples dedicated? or, in 
other words, what is this emblem that occupies the 
sanctuary as here represcnicd? and what also is 
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the emblem or object of worship in the temple at 
Khorsabad ? 

My own impression is, that it is the object so fe- 
quently mentioned in the Bible as the Grove or Groves, 
which the Israelites are so frequently accused of wor- 
shipping ; a conclusion which scems tolerably evident 
from the following reasoning :—Tirst, many biblical 
scholars, among others the learrted Gesenius*, scout 
the idea of the word Ashecrah meaning a grove 
(lucus); he translates it “fortune,” or Astarte, “ the 
Star of Venus;” or Asteroth, the companion and wife 
of Baal,-anything, in short, but grove. In a more 
recent work by an excellent biblical scholar and 
philologert it is stated, that it is well known to the 
Jews that the word ought never to have been trans- 
lated, but remain as a proper name, Ashcerah or 
Asheerim. Though he malts its signification “the 
blessed,” and points out, without being aware of its 
resemblance to this Assyrian emblem, that it was a 
symbolical tree representing the host of heayen. 

The proof, however, of the matter must rest with 
the Bible itself; bt I think no one cap read the 
passages referring to the worship of the groves, with- 
out seeing that they do not mean a group of trees, 
but just such an emblem or idol as this. A few cita- 
tions from the Bible will make this more clear, and 
TI shall take them in the order in which they occur, 
for the sake of easy reference. In Judgos (ili. 7.) 


* In voce TW. 
t+ Dav. Margoliouth. A Pilgrimage to the Land of my Forefathers, 
vol, i, p, 100, 
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it is said, “The children of Israel forgat the Lord 
their God, and served Baalim and the groves ;” show- 
ing that the two were equal objects of adoration, 
which is, however, more clear from the following: 
« The prophets of Baal four hundred and fifty, and the 
prophets of the groves four hundred, which sat at 
Jezebel’s table.” * 

In 1 Kings, xiv. 23.; it is said, “ They also built them 
high places and images and groves on every high hill 
and under every green tree.” In 2 Kings, xvii. 16., 
“ They made them molten images, even tivo calves 
(query bulls), and made a grove and worshipped all 
the host of heaven, and served Baal.” The account, 
however, of Manasseh’s proceedings in the twenty-first 
chapter, is even more interesting as bearing on this 
point. For “he builé up again the high places ;” 
and “yeared up altars t Baal, and made a grove, 
and worshipped all the host of heaven ;” “and built 
altars for all the host of heaven in the two courts of 
the house of the Lord ;” “and he set up a graven image 
of the groves that he had made in the house;” that 
is, in the temple of Solomon, which was afterwards 
cleared of these abomfhations by Josiah, “ who 
brought forth out of the temple of the Lord all the 
yessels that were made for Baal and for the prove, 
and for all the host of heayen;” “ and he put down 
them that burned incense to Baal, and to the sun and 
to the moon, and to the planets, and to all the host 
of heaven ;” “and he brought out the grove from 


% 1 Kings, xviii, 19. 4 2 Kings, xxiii, 4—14, 
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the house of the Lord, without Jerusalem, and burnt 
it at the brook Kidvon,” &e,; and “he brake down the 
house that was by the house where the women wove 
hangings for the grove;” and “he brake in picces 
the images, and cut down the groves, and filled their 
places with the bones of mon.” 

In 2 Chron. xxiv, 18., xxxiii. 8, and 19., and xxxiy, 
8 and 4,, and other places in the Bible, the groves are 
grouped with graven and molten images in a manner 
that leaves little doubt but that they were considered 
one and the same thing. But this is oven more dis- 
tinctly stated by Isaiah (xvii. 8.), where he says, 
“ And he shall not look to the altars, the work of his 
hands, neither shall respect that which his fingers 
have made, cither the groves or the images;” which 
ig again confirmed by the ninth verse of the twenty- 
seventh chapter. r) 

It is needless, however, multiplying citations that 
will occur to every one. The word occurs between 
thirty and forty times in the Old Testament, and in 
every instance the sense would justify us in leaving 
this word untranslhted ; and in many, hgsides those 
quoted above, the passage is unintelligible, unless we 
substitute Asheerah, or Ashecrim, for prove or 
groves. 

The only remaining question is, what is the precise 
object meant to be represented by this emblem ? 
The similarity of the name long inclined me to think 
it must be Assarac™, the chief god of the Assyrians, 


#* The Persian intensilive, ac, being added. 
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the Araske of Josephus *; but the word being fomi- 
nine, though taking a masculine plural, militates 
strongly against this idea, and I should rather faney 
it was Asteroth +, or <Astarte, if a proper name 
‘aust be applied to it, On the whole, however, I 
am inclined to read the nanes in the Bible in this 
manner : — Baal I consider as Assarac, or Saturn, the 
principal of the planets, according to the Assyrians; 
the Baalim as the seven plancts collectively ; and this 
Asheerah as representing the host of heaven, or all 
the stars, except the plancts.{ Be this, however, as 
it may, we have here, T think indubitably, a repre- 
sentation in the Assyrian sculptures of an object so 
frequently mentioned in the Bible, and are from that 
book enabled to apply to it a name, and at least 
an approximative meaning, with which we shall soon 
be able to make out al that yot remains obscure 
about it. F 

To return, however, from this somewhat lengthy 
digression. : 

Those who have followed the above description 
sill now, Ltrust, be able to form's tolerably distinct 
idea of what the palace Was which Ninus “ built in the 
neighbourhood of Nineveh, and after the manner of 
Egypt;” for though there may be some discrepancy 
regarding some of the details, there can be none as to 


* Ant. Jud, x. 1.5, 

+ Tudges, ii, 18., x.6.3 1 Samuel, vi, 4, 

{ Tfecl convinced that the Yezidee religion will hefound to be the 
lineal descendant of this Saturnian worship; and less altered than might 
be expected, considering the length of time that has elapsed between jis 

ancient and modern manifestations. 
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the general plan and disposition of the various parts 
of the edifice, none with regard to their size, and 
very little as to the purposes for which they were 
erected. The mode of decoration of the walls is 
also perfectly certain ; their being lined with seulp- 
tured slabs of alabastex on the lower part, and 
painted or adorned with enamelled tiles for the rest 
of their height *; what this last dimension actually 
was, is however uncertain: I haye made it as low 
as possible, in order to avoid all appearance of ex- 
aggeration ; but, perhaps, somewhat too low for 
truth. Be this as it may, there can, I'think, be no 
doubt but that the roof was supported by wooden, 
most probably “cedar pillars, and cedar beams upon 
the pillars ;” all as elaborately carved and coloured 
as the substructure they were destined to protect. 
The mode of lighting also, antl the arrangement of the 
galleries, I consider as almost certain ; so that, in the 
main, Ido not know any building of nearly its age 
which I conceive can be restored move completely 
than this one, or of which we can form a more 
distinct iden than wo can do of it. ° 

Its position in the scale 8f art we shall have a 
better opportunity of judging of hereafter; in the 
meanwhile T will merely remark, that though sadly 

* If any further illustration were required of the love of coloured 
decoiations in this part of the world, I would quote Ierodotus’ descrip- 
tion (lib. £98.) of the seven walls of Eebatana. ‘The fst of which was 
white; the second, black; the third, purple; tho fourth, blue; the fifth, 
red; the sixth had its battlements plated with silver; the seventh, gilt. 
This may not, perhaps, be literally trues but it points to a love of poly- 
chromatic decointion among thia people, and could never have been pre~ 


dicated of « Greek or other European people. 
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deficient in the elegance and artistic taste displayed 
in the edifices built by the Greeks, and equally want- 
ing’ in the solid magnificence and power of those of 
the Egyptians, it must, [ conceive, have formed one 
of the niost elaborately gorgeous edifices ever erected ; 
more like, however, to the works of the Chinese than 
to those of any other people we are acquainted with, 
but as superior to them in artistic merit ns it is 
inferior to the works of the Egyptians or the Greeks, 

Before leaving this part of the subject I may as 
well say a few words regarding the mode in which 
this palace was destroyed. , As it was not situated in 
Nineveh, it was not, of course, the one in which 
Sardanapalus burnt himself, nor that in which Saracus 
shared the same fate; for this last cither was in the 
eapital also, or it was a Median palace where thesa 
kings resided, as I before mentioned, most probably 
the sauth-west palace at Nimroud. Notwithstanding 
this, this palace was certainly destroyed by fire, and 
every room bears traces of the effects of such a con- 
flagvation ; but whether by accident or design is not 
apparent ; anost probably the Jattdy, for in the oxcava- 
tions nothing was foun®among the rubbish, —no bits 
of bronze or metal of any sort, nothing like earthen 
ware, or any of the more indestructible forms of furni- 
ture; as M. Botta says, “pas méme un cylindre m’est 
tonibé dans les mains.” * All which would lead us to 
suppose that this palace was gnited before it was 
burnt ; butavhether this was the case or not, there 
is no difficulty.in accounting for the almost universal 
destruction of these palaces by fire, when we adinit 


* Monument de Ninive, page 167. 
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the mode of construction explained in the preceding 
pages. For with wooden pillars standing on the 
floor, supporting a wooden roof, and galleries floored. 
with wood, and likewise supporting wooden pillars, 
there ave fifty probable surmises which would decount 
for their taking fire accisgentally ; and there would 
be no difficulty in burning them to the ground when 
the intention existed of so destroying them. On the 
other hand, if there were no pillars, no galleries, and 
only the solid walls clothed with incombustible 
materials, even with a flat wooden roof, they could 
no more be burnt than the temples of Egypt or of 
Greece. So far, therefore, as it goes, this fact is a 
powerful confirmation of the views sct forth above. 

But besides being burnt they are buried; a fact 
far more peculiar to Assyria than the other, and 
deserving, therefore, some futher consideration. 

If we were to suppose the roof to be the only com: 
bustible part, its burning and falling on the floor 
would of course have injured the sculptures, but 
would have goue only a very slight way towards 
burying them, unlegs we suppose it a roel so solid 
as to vequire the support of ts many pillars at least 
as I have provided; for the falling of the walls, 
though certain, must have been slow; and if the 
seulptures had remained uncovered after the fire, it 
is more than probable that they would have shown* 
traces of human, as well as of elemental, violence., 
Restored as I have restored it, the falling roof, with 
its half-burnt timbers aud rubbish, would, as nearly 


as may be, have'filled the rooms up to the height of 
x2 
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the top of the sculptures; of course higher nearer 
the walls than in the centre. Succeeding rainy 
sedsons would consolidate this, and also bring down 
the upper portions of the now exposed walls ; and 
these tivo clements, taken together, would, as nearly 
as maybe, bury the palacesto the extent to which it 
was found buricd when M. Botta commenced his 
excavations *; allowing, of course, something for the 
accumulation of rubbish from the known existence 
of a village of mud huts on its summit, probably for 
all the time that has elapsed since the destruc- 
tion of the palace, till M, Botta removed it to com- 
mence his excavations. That this lust is not an 
unimportant element, those know who have seen 
some of the most gigantic temples of Egypt buried 
wholly from this cause, without the assistance cither 
of the sands of the desert or the alluvium of the Nile, 
But even here we may form some idew of its extent, 
from the circumstance that the gateway of the pro- 
pylaa is buried to almost the same extent as the 
gateways of the palace itself, and we cannot suppose 
that there,existed on this lower terraco any iniidinge 
of such an extent as to bury at once this outside 
building, whose concealment, therefore, I suppose to 
be almost wholly owing to this last cause. Whether 
or not so much should be ascribed to this, there is now, 
vat all events, no difficulty in comprehending why or 
how these palaces were destroyed, nor why a fire 


* ILy avait trois ou quatre métres do terre au-dessus des bas-relicfs, 
partout od ceux-ci n’aMlourent-pas Ja pente du monticule. Le sommet 
de la tiare de quelques taureaux saillait seul 4 1a surface entre les mai- 
sons du village, (Monument de Ninive, p. 74.) 
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should have burnt and buried them so entirely that 
their very existence should have been unsuspected 
frgm that time till it was so unexpectedly revealed to 
the inquiring cnergy of another race, in a far dis- 
tant land, after a long sleep of near three thousand 
years, . 


PART IJ,—SUCTION IT. 


KOYUNJIK. 


From Khorsabad we naturally tun to the great 
metropolitan palace at Koyunjik for further illus- 
tration, or to see at least how our theory fits, Un- 
fortunately, however, that great mound has been 
only so imperfectly excavated that no deduction can 
be drawn from what we "now know of it. Mr. 
Layard, however, is understood to be actively on- 
gaged in exploring its inmost recesses, so that on his 
return we may hope to be made as fully acquainted 
with its plan and details as we are with those he has 
hitherto laid open to us yith such perseverance 
and sagacity.* In the meanwhile, all we know is, 
that it was built by the son and successor of the 
king who built Khorsabad, If therefore 1 am cor- 


* If I understand correctly the rumours that have reached this 
country from these diggings, the palace at Koyunjik of the Khorsnbad 
era is entirely buried in the centre of the mound, and above it has 
been erected another palace, which, if this is correct, must be of the Medo- 
Assyrian epoch, and contemporary, in consequence, with the south-west 
edifice at Nimroud, If this is so, it may also be here that Saracus buned. 
himself; but T still adhere lo the iden of the other being Evorita. 

x3 
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reet in ascribing that palace to Ninus, it is here we 
should look for the exploits of Semiramis; as 1 
before hinted, however, I believe her to be as utterly 
a fabulous being a3 Queen Ulomai, who is said to 
have bécn so wailike @ governor, and so great a 
builder, at Persepolis; at all events, no trace of her 
or of her exploits has been found cither here or 
any where elsc, and we must therefore relegate to 
her son Ninyas what the Grecks have recorded of 
his mother: and to him, therefore, must. be ascribed 
the honour of erecting this great palace, or at least 
that part of the superstrycture of it which has up 
to this time been laid bare. If however the tradi- 
tion mentioned above may be depended upon, that 
Ninus resided at Telane while cngaged in building 
his palace at Nineveh itself, the substructure pro- 
bably belongs to that mdharch ; but as the basement 
or terrace on which these palaces are erected is by 
far the most important and extensive part of the 
works, it may have been left unfinished by him, and 
the sculptures wnd inscriptions added wholly by his 
son and sucecssor, 

When properly excavated, the great mound at 
Koyunjik promises to extend our ideas of Assyrian 
palaces far beyond anything which has hitherto been 
Jaid bare vould lead us to expect. In the first 
place, the mound itself is 7800 feet in circumference, 
and consequently about four times the extent of that 
at Khorsabad, and onc at least of the rooms laid 
bare by Mr, Layard on his last exploration is 45 
feet in width, and 180 or 200 fect in length, and 
consequently more than twice the size of any room 
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in the palace at Khorsabad. The sculptures were as 
usual much damaged by fire, so that it is not quite 
easy to judge whether or not. they were much su- 
perior to those we are already acquainted with. 
Taken altogether, I fully expect that, when ‘properly 
known, the Khorsabad ,xample will sink into the 
rank of a mere suburban residence when compared 
with the great metropolitan palace which is now 
being excavated; but on all this it is needless to 
speculate here, as the proof is being dug out of the 
bowels of the carth, and will soon, uo doubt, be given 
to the world in an authengic shape. 

The same remarks apply to the Nebbi Yunus, 
which seems also to have been a palace belonging to 
the same dynasty, but of very inferior extent to 
either the Koyunjik, or even the Ihorsabad one. 
Whether it will be oxcavated or not during our day 
is very problematical, as jf is held in great venera- 
tion by the Mahonnnedan inhabitants of the conntry, 
as the site of the tomb of the Prophet Jonah, and no 
interference with a spot so sanctified will at present 
be tolerated ; but’this is less to be vegreticd, as it is 
evident to any one lookin§ at the plan, page 70., 
that it is not this but the Koyunjik mound that 
covers the great palaces, of Nineveh, and as that is 
now being frecly laid open, we may forego a peep 
into the other. Nevertheless, if we might hope that 
cither of these palaces belongs to the Nimrod cra, I 
think it will be found that this is the one, -for the 
other scems to helong wholly to the Ninian and sub- 


sequent eras, I formerly asseried this to be of the 
x4 \ 
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carlicr period, and would do so still, wore it not that 
T believe all the fragments discovered at the Nebbi 
Yunus belong to the later period. . 
Indeed, one of the remarkable facts brought to 
light by the recent exploration and the decipherment 
of the inscriptions is, that sll the buildings within 
the enceinte of Nineveh belong to one period,.—that of 
Ninus and his immediate successors; and we na« 
turally ask, can there be no carlier city of that 
name? The Bible, the inscriptions of Thothmes, 
and all tradition point to the fact that there was, as 
well as the mention of the city by the Khorsabad 
king himself and also by the earlier kings of the 
Nimroud edifices ;—where thon was it? Probably it 
wag not on the same spot as the one we now know, 
but somewhere close by, and some of the mounds 
in the immediate neighbourhood, but not within the 
walls, will probably reveal the existence of an older 
city and carlier race of kings. Eastern cities are 
seldom or ever built on exactly the sane spot as the 
old ones, but move about the plain, with a restless- 
ness not a liftle puzzling to geographers. To quote 
a parallel instance of Che city most.like this one 
in situation and size. The imperial Delhi is now a 
well defined walled city, on the banks of the river 
Jumna, in shape very like old Nineveh, and with its 
palace relatively in exactly the same situation ; only 
it is smaller, —only two and a half miles from north 
to south ; but ten miles to the southward of it is the 
old Hindu Delhi, and near that an old Patan city, 
and between these and the present one, two other 
cities, all now deserted and silent, but cach in suc- 
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cession queen and capital of the East. The size also 
of these Indian capitals interests us here, as a means 
of comparison, for at no period was any one of them 
0 large as the Nineveh whose plan is given in the 
preceding pages; and no one who knows the relative 
splendour of the Hindu,and Mogul empires, as com- 
pared with that of Assyria, and the relative popu- 
lousness of the two countries will, I think, contend 
for a larger city than there shown. But how then 
are we to account for the exaggeration of the Greeks? 
the city sixty miles in circumference of Diodorus, 
and three days’ journcy,of the Prophet Jonah? T 
lave before suggested that the latter spoke of the 
“ civitas,” or lands of the city, but this will not ex- 
plain the account of the former, who actually describes 
the walls as of that extent. He says they were 150 
stadia in one direction ande 90 in another*, which is 
about the ratio of the cast and west walls to the 
northern one; but, to make the dimensions at all fit, 
we must substitute plethra for stadia, and so reduce 
the cireumference from sixty to ten miles; and even 
this is too large; Yor, being so much narrower at its 
southern limit, not only w&s its circumference less 
than this, but its internal area must have been very 
much below that of a regular parallelogram, such ag 
he describes. Whether, however, we adopt this or 
any other mode of explanation, we must be content 
to admit that the whole is a gross exaggeration, till 
at least it can be shown, either from history or from 
existing remains, that a city larger than the one 
represented in the woodcut No.1. ever did exist 


* Diodorus, lib, it, eap. 1. 
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between the mouth of the Ganges and the Bosphorus, 
or that so perfect a form of civilisation ever existed 
within these limits as would cuable half a million of 
people to exist together and io support themselves 
crowded within the walls of one city. To this ques- 
tion J must return when exynining the ruins of Ba- 
bylon, and in the meantime must pass hy “ Nineveh 
the Great” with this slight notice, though a few 
years heuce T trust it will oceupy (he principal place 
in a work like the present, instead of being so nearly 
a blank as if at present is, while all our information 
is derived from her suburban, or at least subordinate, 
remains, 
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From these great works of Ninus and his succes- 
sors, we must leap back over the long period of near 
cight centuries, to the next great epoch of Assyrian 
history and art; and certainly on examining the 
palaces and sculptures of Nimroud, it docs appenr 
that at least_as great an interval was required to’ac- 
count for the difference: that is found between the 
works of the two periods. ‘To persons unfauniliar 
with the details of the art of course it seems all the 
same, and many cannot perceive the difference he- 
taveen the two. The last generation could not distin- 
guish between the style of Durham Cathedral and 
Henry Vil’s Chapel ;— but the more familiar we be- 
come with these works, the greater and more import- 
ant do the differences appear, not only in the style 
of execution, which is far better in the carlier than 
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in the later examples, and in the claborateness of 
finish, in which they excel the other to an immenso 
extent, but also in the general forms of the things 
represented. 

The great human-headed bulls differ mest essen- 
tially from those found elsewhere, and the winged lion 
js peculiar to this age. The king’s dress differs im- 
mensely ; so docs the form of his chariot and its 
harness; so also does the throne and all the furniture 
of the palace; but more than thig the people around 
hin, the soldiers who fight for him, and the enemies 
he wars against, all seom of different races, and dif- 
fervently clad and armed, from those we are familiar 
with as ornamenting the walls of the palaces of 
Khorsabad and Koyunjik.* . 

Were we to attempt a parallel between Egyptian 
and Assyrian art as bearing on this subject, it would 
require a far longer period than T have assigned to 
it, to account for the differences; but change is far 
more characteristic of the Asiatic than of the African 
empire, and any such parallels would only Jead astray; 
each must be judged on its own merits,and here no- 
thing further is required t8 confirm the chronology 
than such an extent of change as we find. 

Bosides, however, the difference of plan arising 
from the difference of age, there are other circum- 
stances which will prevent our restoring, for the pre 


* All this has already been insisted on by Layard, who, of all men 
living, is the best qualified 10 express a decided opinion on the subject; 
and not only once, but in every part of his book, where he has occasion to 
refor to the subject. 
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sent at Teast, the north west palace at Nimroud with 
anything like ihe certainty with which we could 
proceed at Khorsabad; the principal of these is its 
want of isolation, It is probable, indeed, that all 
the sculptured chambers have been laid bave; but we 
neither know the extent nor the position of the 
painted ones, It is true we know they existed on 
the castern side and also on the southern; but of what 
“form and to what extent could only be ascertained 
by excavating the whole mound, and so tracing the 
external limits of the whole edifice, —an operation of 
such extent that it is scarcely likely to be attempted 
for some time, and certainly will not be wndertaken 
by the English government nor any one they can 
control; but-dill it is done, it is impossible to apply 
correctly our knowledge gained at Khorsnbad to the 
restoration of this edifice I question also if we even 
now know the exact orientation of the palace, I dare 
say it does face very ucarly due north and south; 
but a slight variation cither way would probably 
tell us whether the temple was situated on the ruined 
side of the equrt, between if and thé plain, or whether 
the edifice on a higher l¢vel io the southward, with 
three chambers, is to be considered as the pendant to 
the building bearing that name at Khorsabad, ‘These 
and fifty other questions can only be satisfactorily 
answered by further examination of the spot. In the 
meantime we may easily deseribe what has already 
been laid bare, though it is impossible, I fear, to 
attempt anything like a perfect restoration. 
The only side of the palace which can here be 
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No. 39. 





North west belace at Numoud * 


regarded as an outside fagade is that facing the north, 
It is, however, situated so near a ravine that the 
greater part of it has fallen, though not the essontial 
parts, ag it is almost certain that thoseswe miss were 
couiinuations of those we still find there. ‘There are 
two portals in it with winged bulls, which at Khor. 
sabad would settle the question; here, however, this 
test will not apply, as all the important doorways, 


* The plan, with all the particulars here mentioned, are taken from 
Layad's work, which is the only authority on the subject, so that it 18 
not necessmy to refer to him on every point, The plan is reduced to the 
usual seale of 100 feat io one inch, for easy comparison with Khoisabad 
and the Persepolitan and othor edifices quoted, 
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both internal as well as external, are so ornamented 
in this palace, and the double-bulls back to back, 
which form so striking a part of the external decora- 
tion of the Khorsebad palace, are nowhere to be traced 
in this one, or as belonging to this age. 

These two portals lead into the great hall of the 
palace, thirty-two fect in width by 152 in length, 
and therefore larger than any at Khorsabad, and or- 
namented throughout with bassi-rclievi of far more 
elaborate richness than any thing found there. To 
the westward of this is a small room with two portals 
and a block of masonry between, showing, I think, 
conclusively that on both the northern and western 
faces there were spaces between the doors, on or 
between whieh, as at Persepolis, the throne was 
erected. The immense thickness of the northern wall 
(twenty-six fect) points also to the fact that it was 
meant to support the great tabsar or covered gallery 
of the palace, and the place where the king generally 
showed himself to his subjects, ‘The small space 
over the two doors, at the side of the room No. 11, 
in like manney must have been a snfuller tabsar ovér- 
looking the plain, and ifsthere was a porch or por. 
tico in front of it, a throne may haye been placed 
between them. We know, however, ‘far too little of 
either the levels of the place or the extent of the 
ground iu front to speak with anything like certainty 
on this point. 

At the upper end of this great hall there was found 
an imraense slab, marked on the plan, which at first 
sight looks like the place for the throne when placed 
inside, The position, however, of the door so im- 
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mediately on one side of it, and the uncertainty as 
to whether fhe throne here was placed inside a room, 
on the same level with the floor, or nearly so, render 
this application somewhat doubtful, and [ am more 
inclined to think it was the place of an altar or of 
some emblem of the divinity. 

Chamber No. m1. is of much smaller dimensions 
than No.1, but avchitecturally presents no pecu- 
liaritics requiring remark, except the position of its 
doorways, —the one leading from the great hall being 
placed as unsymmetrically as possible with all the 
others, though the opposite one leading into the court 
is placed exactly in the centre both of the room and 
court; thus leading us to the surmise that the court 
was that of the harcem or private apartments of the 
palace, and that the position of the door between the 
two rooms was owing to dhe desire to conceal the 
view of the court from those in the great hell, 

Proceeding cither through a small door at the 
upper end of room No. mn, or by a door unsym- 
metrically placed on the castern side of the court, 
we come to a sitite of ten rooms, tryo of which 
(v..and vi.) are of tolerable size, the first being 
25 foet by 90, the inner one 20 feet wide by up- 
wards of 100 in length. The latter is surrounded 
by five small narrow chambers on three sides and 
one towards the west, all these partitioned by such 
narrow walls from one another, that it is extremely 
improbable that any of them supported galleries ; 
thus leading again to the idea of their being devoted 
‘to the mouarel’s privacy, which is further con- 
firmed by the character of the sculptures on their 
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walls, which are all of a religious class. No battles, 
no war picces, are here represented, no scenes of the 
chage, as in the great hall. The outer oue (No. v.) 
represents the king seated on his throne, attended by 
cunuchs and winged figures. On the inner chamber, 
however, even the cunuchs disappear, and the king 
is the only human being represented, all the rest being 
cither gods, or their emblems, or representations, — 
such subjects, in short, as a religious monarch would 
choose for his own contemplation, but such as neither 
magnify his state nor record his prowess, which seems 
to have been the motive of all the representations of 
the public halls both here and elsewhere. 

This view is further confirmed by the fact that 
in the innermost recesses of this wing, on the 
north and south walls of chambers vir. and 1x, 
winged’female deities are represented as performing 
some mysterious act of worship; a representation 
that occurs nowhere else, aud is only appropriate for 
a gynaceum,* 

Taking this view of the matter, I may as well, be- 
fore going further, state my beliéf that the rooms 
here numbered 1. and mare equivalent to the-state 
rooms IL, IV. V., Vil, and via, at Khorsabad; that 
room ut. and perhaps tv, at Nimroud, represent 
TOOMS VL, IxX., XL, and x1. at that palace; and that the 
rooms v. to xiv. here were the harcem or private 
apartments of the sovercign, and are represented at 
Khorsabad by the painted apartmerits surrounding 
the hareem court. These two, the northern and - 


* Layard, vol. ji, p, 6. 
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eastern wings, thus sec to have been in themselves 
a complete palace, designed, it is true, on a much 
smaller scale than the one at Khorsabad, and on an 
infinitely smaller one than that at Koyunjik, but 
adorned with infinitely more care and elaboration 
than either of these. Nor do I think its smallness 
should astonish us when ‘ve consider its much greater 
antiquity, and that it is probable that when it was 
built the empire was comparatively new, and the 
country far less populous than at the time of its 
culminating point of glory under King Ninus.* 

Returning, however, to the court, we find, oxactly 
opposite the door leading from the court to chamber 
m1, another door, at the distance of about 120 fect, 
leading to a suite of five or six apartinents, whose 
use it is not casy to guess or define, as they cer- 
tainly are not completely excavated, and we havo 
nothing at Khorsabad that at all resembles them; at 
least, nothing that has Leen’ excavated, though from 
the similarity of the two courts, (they both being 
nearly of the sane size, having two doorways, north 
and south, opposite oue another, the third placed 
unsymmoetvically on the castgrn free, andthe fourth 

Sad 

* It has been objected to my*proposal for placing pillars on the floor 
of the apartments at Khorsabad and elsewhere, that some of the 100ms 
in this, palace are paved with alabaster slabs, with inscriptions on thein, 
on which it consequently is very improbable that pillars should be placed. 
Tite only rooms, however, mentioned by Layard as so adorned ave the 
four small ones marked as Nos, rv., x. xm, and au, on my plan, which 
are just such as, according to my theory, should have no pillars, being 
too narrow for such » purpose. ‘Ihe argument, therefore, tells in my 
favour ; for ns far as it goes, it shows that the Assyrians only paved in 
this manner auch rooms ag had no pillars; all the larger ones being 
paved with bricks, 

¥ 
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sido being wanting in both,) perhaps we ave justified 
in assuming that towards the southern angle of the 
Khorsabad palace there was a suite similar to this one. 

As neither Khorsabad nor Persepolis affords us any 
analogy. to guide us in determining what these 
apartments were, we must turn to Solomon's IJouse, 
as the only remaining sotree of information avail- 
able; and I fecl very much disposed to assume that 
these were the rooms for feasting and recreation 
which are deseribed by Josephus as so important and 
splendid in that palace”, but which we miss entirely 
at Persepolis, and, if existing at Khorsabad, were 
probably among the uncxcavated chambers on the 
sido of the court corresponding with this. 

There is nothing in the sculptures cither to mili- 
tate against, or to confirm, this view of the room 
No, xv, being the banqueting hall of the palace; but 
there were found in it, and throughout this part of 
the palace, a number of vessels of copper and bronze, 
which, as far as I can judge from doseription, (they 
all perished on being exposed to the air,) could only 
have been applied to culinary gr to feasting pur- 
poses, ‘Those cireumstenees, added to the genoral 
probabilities of the case, shquid, I think, justify us 
in assuining this to be the caso, till at least some new 
fact is discovered to throw further light on ihe- sub- 
ject. If it were so, it completes our knowledge of 
an Assyrian palace, by adding the one part that was 
missing before, 

It was in the innermost rooms of this wing (those 


* Vido anté, pngo 280, 
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most towards the west,) that the ivory objects were 
found, which display such strong evidence of the 
influence of Egyptian workmanship; and in ‘the 
room next to them that the name of the Khorsabad 
king was discovered, added to the older sculptures, 
and differing from them in the form of many of the 
characters*; two circumstances singularly confirma- 
tory of the view I have taken of the history of this 
palace,—which is, that it was built long before the 
Egyptian invasion, but never having suffered from 
five, it probably was habitable during the time of 
their supremacy, and may | have been inhabited by an 
Egyptian satrap or viceroy, who caused these de- 
corations to be made after his designs, but by Assy- 
rian workmen, —just as wo find the sun-wvorshippers 
in Egypt (woodcut No. 32.) expressing their Asiatic 
ideas in Egyptian forms; and that when these in- 
vaders were obliged to recede before the rising in- 
fluence of Ninus, the latter engraved his name 
on these portals to celebrate his recovery of the 
abode of his forefathers from the hands of the in- 
vacers, . 

Ag I said before, it is needless to speculate on the 
form and extent of the painted chambers which sur- 
rounded the palace on two sides at least; but trust- 
ing to the analogy of Khorsabad, we may naturally 
ask if there was not a temple attached to this palace, 
and, if so, where was it ? 

The most natural surmise is, that the three 
chambers discovered to the southward on an clevated 


* Layard, vol.ii, p, LL 
x2 
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terrace were the edifice in question, J cannot, how- 
ever, divest my mind of the idea that this was a 
tonib, or rather cenotaph,—the irne sepulchre, I 
conceive, being below them; they look so like"in 
plan to ‘the three chambers of Darius, and the other 
Persian tombs (woodcut No, 8.), and so like in situ. 
ation to that of Cyrus and of Nitocris, that T should 
not willingly suppose them to represent a temple till 
at least some farther evidence can be brought for- 
ward in confirmation of this view. 

On the other hand, trusting entirely to analogy, I 
should place the temple in front of the western 
tabsar, or it may have been a little further to the 
southward; but here, the total destruction of the 
buildings on that side of the court prevents us from 
judging with any thing like certainty of the fact. In 
eithor case, however, the degradation of the mound 
on this side, renders it almost impossible that any - 
important traces of it can now be found, though it 
might be well worth looking for there, if only to 
ascertain whether such a thing evor existed as np- 
pertaining to this palace or not. « 


CENTRAL AND SOUTI-WEST EDIFICKS, 


Tu the centre of this great mound at Nimroud 
there once stood another palace, built by Temen- 
bar II, son and successor of Assaradanpal, the builder 
of the north-west palace, which we have just been 
describing. What the form and extent of this build- 
ing may have been, however, we have now no means 
of knowing, for of all the Assyrian palaces yet coine 
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to light, it is the one mosi completely ruined; not, 
it seems, by fire, any more than the north-west pa- 
lace, — for burning does not seem to have been acha- 
racteristic of the Egyptian invasion, —but by wilful 
depredation by those who removed the slabs that 
adorned the walls, to yso them in erecting other 
edifices. Many of them are found so employed in 
the south-western or Median palace, but with the 
sculptures generally turned inwards towards the mud 
brick walls, and their backs prepared to receive new 
portrayals of a different race and religion, to whom 
these representations w@re forcign and probably 
abhorrent. Many of the slabs were found packed to- 
gether, side by side, preparatory to removal, as if 
the spoiler had been arrested—not, iredecd, in his 
work of destruction, but before that of reconstruction 
was finished; and those wltich were found in the pa- 
lace were all displaced or disarranged, so that it was 
impossible to trace cither their form, or the position 
of the rooms, For our purpose, therefore, of trying 
to understand the arrangement and architectural fea- 
tures of Ninovite palaces, this ono is entirely useless, 
theugn its interest in an hiStorical point of view can 
scarcely be overrated, for it was here that the 
famous black obelisk was found, now in the British 
Muscum, which gives so complete a history of the 
thirty-two years of the reign of the founder of this 
palace, and which thus affords us one of the most 
interesting as well as one of the carliest chapters of 
human history revealed by the hand of a contem- 
porary king. This, however, and two colossal bulls, 
¥3 
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are nearly all that remains on this spot to mark the 
site of the palace of the king who received tribute 
from Egypt, and ruled Syria and Assyria more than 
twenty centuries before the Christian cra. 

From this destroyed palace, therefore, we must now 
turn to the third great edifice still standing on this 
mound, usually called the south-west edifice from its 
being situated near that angle of tho great terrace. 
On looking at its plan (plate m. of Layard’s work), it 
evidently differs from any of those discovered else- 
where, but to what extent is not now quite clear; 
for except one great hall, the whole has been so 
injured by fire, most probably when Saracus de- 
stroyed himself on the invasion of Cyaxnres, that it is 
now difficult to make out even the outlines of the 
plan of that part which has been excavated; and as 
it has not been isolated} or nearly so, its general 
features remain a mystery. I shall therefore confine 
my remarks to tho great hall, 
whose plan is represented on the 
annexed woodeut, No. 40. Tts_go- 
neral dimensions are 62 fect wide 
by 165 in length, and conseqinaiily 
considered as a whole, is the 
largest room we have yet met with 
in this neighbourhood ; it is, how- 
ever, divided down its centre by 
a wall about twelve or thirteen 
were; = feet thick, which separates it into 
Tl of South-west tivo, or rather four rooms, for its 
Seotwrorctiormn ends being wider and met by 
projections from the side walls, the onds of the 


No. 40. 
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great hall are practically separated from the centre, 
In these narrow parts Layard found eight pedes- 
tals of stone, which he assumed must have sup- 
ported pillars, but being in the narrowest parts this 
seemed an anomaly, and he abandoned tho idea, sup- 
posing vather that theye supported statucs. With 
the knowledge, however, that we have now acquired 
of the arrangement of Assyrian palacos we cannot 
doubt but that the centre wall supported a gallery 
between two rows of dwarf pillars, and these con- 
sequently must have supported the bridges by, which 
access was gained to it; and strange thongh the idea 
may at first sight appear to a European architect, it 
was, I believe, from this gallery that the king showed 
himself to his subjects,—at least I know df one paral- 
lel instance of such an arrangement. For in the palace 
that Akbar built at Futtehpoor Sicri near Agra, the 
throne was placed on an immense capital of a thick 
pillar, —if such terms are applicable to such objects. 
From which four bridges of stone radiated to the four 
corners of the room, whore his four ministers sat, 
and between them in the lateral gablerics were 
arrangéd those officers of state whose rank ontitled 
them to such a distinction, while the people were 
only- admitted below, and their petitions handed up 
on the points of spears to those above. Such an 
arrangement would exactly fit this hall, but even 
without it, the disposition of the hall must have been 
such as I have described it to be. : 

The position of the two doors in the two end 


transepts, [ think clearly indicates that their roof 
14 
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was sttpported by a single range of probably four 
pillars, and the width being the same, a range of ton 
or twelve pillars supporicd that of the south aisle, 
The north aisle, however, is wider, and may have had 
tivo rows, but where there is so little to guide us, it 
had better be left uncertain, ‘To the northward, this 
hall has the usual thick wall for the deep gallery 
through which the principal light was admitted ; and 
was apparently preceded by a court, but whether 
that was enclosed on all sides or open towards the 
cast, ig not quite apparent. To the southward thero 
seems to have been ranges of other smaller apart. 
ments attached to the side of the hall, but they were 
situated so near tho edge of the mound, that they 
have fallen’ and been so completely ruined, that it 
is impossible now to ascertain cither their extent or 
destination, { 

Tf my conjecture is vight, that this is the palace in 
which Saracus destroyed himself, itis here in front of 
the southern entrance that the funeral pyre must 
have been erected, as Layard found the entrance 
almost entirely blocked wp with"charcoal, and tho 
ravages of the conflagration more distinct here-tiian 
elsewhere. 

As I before remarked, those bulls and lions, which 
seem designed for this palace, and not taken from 
elsewhere, have four legs like those at Persepolis, 
instead of five, which is the true Assyrian comple- 
ment, - Tiere, too, we find sphinxes* of a character 


* Sphinxes ave not, I believe, fornd in any true Aasyrinn ruin, but 
are at Persepolis, or at least in Flandin and Coste’s large plates of the 
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totally different from any found elsewhere, and as 
far as we can judge from the few specimens published, 
all the original sculptures of the palace differ in many 
essential respects from those of the others. Proving, 
I think incontestably, besides the wanton destruction 
of earlier monuments, iat Rawlinson’s conjecture is 
right, and that in opposition to tho surmise of Layard, 
the palace may safely be attributed to some monarch 
belonging to a line distinct from that of the Koyunjik 
and Khorsabad kings. * 

T have before given my reasons for ascribing it to 
the Medo-Assyrian dynasty of Arbacide, who governed. 
the empire on the destruction of Sardanapalus, and 
lost it under Cyaxares; and the more I think of this, 
the less reason do I sce to doubt the cbrrectness of 
this determination. 


KALAIL SIIERGIAT. 


A little more than forty miles in a direct line to 
the southward of Nimroud, but this time on the right 
bank of the Tigris, there exists a third wreat mound, 
odvoting the ruins of Assyrian palaces, ‘The place is 
now called Kalah Sherghat; and I think there can be 


, Stairenses of Darius, and Xerxes’ palaces; the lower half of somo sym-= 
” polical figares ave shown, which must; I conceive, when completo, have 
been just such sphinxes as those found here, 

* Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. xii. p. 457, Is there not some 
confusion in Layard’s assertion, vol. i, p. 862., that the builder of tho 
north-west palace was the grandson of the Khoranbad king P Is it 
misprint for south-west? Is the mistake repeated or corrected by 
Rawlinson, p. 470, of the memoir above quoted ? 
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little doubt but that it marks the site of the biblical 
Calah, on the southern limits of the Assyrian empire. 
This mound, however, is only partially avtificial, as 
it rests on a chain of low hills, which runs down here 
close to the bank of the river. 

Extensive explorations have been made into this 
great mound by Layard, but hithorto without 
success, in an architectural point of view. Qne 
sitting statue—a rarity in Assyrian art — was dis- 
interred, and he acquired the certainty that the 
mound contained ruins of the earliest period, or of 
the first, or Nimrod dynasty; but no chambers have 
yet been discovered, nor any alabaster slabs zm situ, 
so that for our purposes it is entirely useless, ‘The 
same is true’ of the mounds of Karamles, Baasheika, 
Kara Kush, Baazani, and others, situated, like Khor. 
sabad, near the foot of the chain of low hills that 
bounds the plain of the Tigris to the northward and 
eastward; all of these, and many others situated 
within the limits of the Assyrian kingdom, are no 
doubt the graves of buried citios ; and, judging from 
the success thet has attended the explorations made 
up to this time, it is scatcely being 100 sanguiue “to 
expect that they may yicld as rich a harvest as those 
already oxplored. ‘Till this, however, is done they 
do not come within the province of the architectural 
restorer; and must, therefore, for the present, be 
allowed to retain the mystery of their carthen 
shroud, - 


BABYLONSA, B8t 


PART I],—SHOPION ITT, 
BABYLONIA. 


An account of the ruins of Assyria would be in- 
complete without some allusion to those of the 
neighbouring kingdom, of Babylonia; but as no new 
excavations have been made of late years in that 
province, and no new light consequently thrown on 
the subject, a very slight notice of them will suffice 
in this place; for even the decipherment of the 
inscriptions has not yet shrown that light on these 
antiquities which we have every reason to oxpect 
it will eventually shed on what has hitherlo been so 
darkly mystcrions. 

One fact, however, they have brought to light, and 
a startling one it is, — that "all the bricks of Babylon, 
and across all the country from Bagdad to the Birs 
Nimrond, bear the stamp of Nebuchadnezzar, the son 
of Nabopolasar; thus fully confirming the expression 
in the Bible *, “Ig not this the great Babylon that T 
have built,” and the Chaldean acconitt that has 
reached us through Megasthenes + and Berosus 5 
but at once cutting across the controversy on which 
so much learning and ingenuity have been wasted, as 
to which were the works of Semiramis, which those 
of Nitocris, and last, not least, which of the buildings 
in the neighbourhood of Hillah represents the fumous 
Tower of Babel. The works and exploits of Semi- 


* Daniel, iv. 80. + Eusebius, Prop, Evan, ix, 41. 
} Josephus, contra Apion, i. 19, 
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vamis, I think, may now safely be ranked with the 
chronicles of the Arabian Nights’ Tales ; but Nitocris, 
as the protégte of the moro trustworthy Herodotys, 
cannot be so easily disposed of. If she ever lived, 
however, she certainly was contemporary with Nebu- 
chadnezzar, probably his queen; and all, therefore, 
that is requisite to reconcile her to history, is to 
suppose that the native chroniclers ascribed hig works 
to her, as those of Ninus and Ninyas were ascribed 
to Semiramis, and thoso of Darius and Xerxes to 
the equally ee queen Fomai. 

As for the Tower of Babel, we must look for is 
elsewhere. That an carlier Babylon did exist some- 
where hereabouts, is as corlain as that this one is not 
it, and its discovery may reward some fortunate 
explorer in these regions; but, till it is found, there 
is an end of all speculation on the subject, and we 
must content ourselves with examining a city founded 
in the end of the seventh and. beginning of the sixth 
“ contury before our ora. Still this Babylon is the 
one the Greeks knew, and regarding which they have 
handed dowm to us such monstrous exaggerations ; 
for the more T think onthe subject, the more ctn- 
vinced [am that such a city as they describe never 
could havo existed in so small a country, ond that 
such a mass of people could never have been aggre- 
gated together in so shorta time, In making such 
an asscrtion, ave have at least one tolerable analogy to 
guide us; for the valley of the Ganges is cortainly 
not less fertile, and is ten times more extensive, than 
that of the Euphrates, yet we know for certain that 
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not one of its capitals, neither Delhi, nor Agra, nor 
Canouge, Benares, Palibothra, nor the modern Patna, 
nor Gour, nor Dacca, ever covered more ground than 
I have above assigned to Nineveh; nor do any of 
them now, nor, I believe, did they ever, contain half a 
million of inhabitants”; nor do I believe it possible 
for a city dependent on éne king, and without all the 
organisation of roads, canals, ‘ond commerce, which 
ave of modern invention, to contain and subsist a 
greater mass of congregated beings. There must be 
10,000 centres instead of one, and immense individual 
intlependence of action, to enable such masses to pro- 
vide themselves with the necessaries of life; this can 
only be the offspring of freedom through long ages, and 
no one of these conditions eycr existed in Mesopotamia. 
' » 
Still the accounts of the Grecks are so uniform f, that 
it is difficult, to disbelieve them all, unless, indeed, we 
assuine that they (accustomed to the little states of 
Greece, not one of which would make a respectable 
English county, and their little towns, in like manner, 

#* Tf wo were to trust the loose estimates seni in do the Indian govorn- 
meiut by its officers, wp must of course believe them to be fir moro 
populous; but in every instance where 9 census hee been taken, the 
nenbers have been recduecd to onesfourth or one tonth of what was 
previously estimated ; and when we find, such difficulty with Europeans 
in the nineteenth century, in making estimates, wo should be enutious 
how wo receive those of the Greeks, who were so little aeeustomed to 
correct statisticnl knowledge, 

+ Clesins makes if 860 stadiny Tlerodotus, 480; Clitnrchus, 366 ; 
Strabo, 836; and Quintus Curtius, 868. ‘Tho only concomitant circum~ 
stanee that enables us at all to check this, is the number of the towers; 
260 according to Ctesins, which, in ordinary circumstances, would give a 
wall of about ten miles in length. Ie trey, it is true, do account 


for their paucity, by ‘the wall being protected by marshes, I would 
rather accept the naked fret. ; 
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inferior to our provincial capitals,) were so dazzled by 
the populousness of an Eastern city, that they trans. 
lated some Babylonian measure, whose valua they 
did not understand, into stadia, whose number ex- 
pressed their astonishmont at the greatness of this 
Queen of the Hast. 

Be this as it may, I havé no doubt but that the 
walls shown in woodeut No. 1. do represent the extent 
of the ancient Ninevch and the 480 stadia of Dio- 
dorus. So in this instance I belicve that those walls 
which have hitherto been supposed to represent only 
the inner city, do actually show the whole extent of 
ancient Babylon, They av now casily traced, and 
aro represented by Rich, Ker Porter, and Flandin 
and Coste with very slight vaviations, and are the. 
only walls of’ which any traces have been found here- 
abouts. When gompletc, as shown in the annexed 
woodcut No, 41.*, they must have formed a sqnave 
of about two and a halfrto three miles each side, 
through the diagonal of which the river ran for be- 
tween fonr and five miles; thus enclosing a larger 
city than is to be found any whore in the Hast—out 
of China at feast, and capable of accommodating 
within its walls ‘a popilation of between 4 and 
§00,000 of souls, which is as large a number as [ 
helicve it ever contained, ‘ 

Of the buildings contained within the enceinte, 
one of the most striking is the most northern, the 
Mujelibe, a great rectangular mound 200 yards in 


* Taken from Ker Porter's plan, but drawn to the samo scale as tho 
plon of Ninovch, woodcut No. 1. 
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length on its northern and nineteen yards more on 
its southern face; to the cast it measures 182 yards, 
and to the west, 186. Thus being about the same 
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size as the upper platform*on which the palace at 
Khorsabad stands. It resembles the latter, however, 
in another important particular: that it is situated 
just outside the line of the city wall, which is here 
broken to make room for it, though it is carricd 
round so as to enclose it, and so may the wall at 
Khorsabad, though perhaps washed away -by the 
Khausser. Be this as it may, I have little doubt that 
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it once supported a palace; though, from its height, 
it must have differed materially from those farther 
north. For one of the corners of this mound even 
now reaches the height of 141 fect.* Adinitting, hew- 
ever, that part of this represents the superstructure, 
we still have a mound at least three times as high as 
those of Nineveh, and probably, therefore, represent- 
ing a fortified palace more correctly than they do. 
The great mound of the Kasr may probably re- 
present the great central palace, with the principal 
temple within its enceinte, and the Amram the hang- 
ing gardens; but both of them are so formless 
at present that the question is much more one for 
the topographer than the architect; for no form or 
shape can be detected in these ruins, which would 
enable us to guess their use, nor, when that was 
ascertained, to restore their forms; nor I fear is it 
likely that any such will éver be laid bare by excava- 
tion; for the fact is, that-these mounds have already 
been excavated to a far greater extent than those of 
Nineveh; not by scientific explorers, but by persons 
remoying the bricks to build the neighbouring citics 
with ; the cénscquence is, that their walls and floors 
are already laid ‘bare; but, as no traces of sfone or 
marble have been found, nor of alabaster slabs lining 
the wall, we are, I fear, justified in assuming that 
these edifices will afford us no further information 
than has been obtained from those parts of the Assy- 
vien palaces which aro destitute of the last-named 


* Theso dimensions ave taken fiom Rich, Ker Porter's differ slightly 
fiom his. 
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characteristic. Still it is well worth the venture, 
and a trench through one of the great mounds 
might reveal to us something of almost as startling 
intdrest as any of our previous discoveries. Till, 
however, this is dono, they do not come within the 
category of buildings tg be considered in such a 
work as this; nor does the celebrated Birs Nimroud, 
though it is some satisfaction to think that it is 
no longer necessary to try and reconcile its dimen- 
sions with those of the Tower of Babel, nor, conse- 
quently, to introduce it within the walls of the city. 
But still, even as a work of Nebuchadnezzar, which it 
certainly is, it is scarcely less mystcrious or less a 
subject of vague conjecture. Judging from its cx. 
treme similarity to the Tomb of Cyrus atePassargadie 
in form, though not, of course, in size, I should fecl 
inclined to suggest that i was the tomb of its 
founder, But we know so little yet of the form of 
the tombs of these kings, and of their mode of scpul- 
ture, that it is impossible to found any reasoning on 
such scanty data as are at our command, and theso 
Babylonian remaing still require to be re-qxamined by 
some one familiar with all» the recent discoveries, 
before any reasoning regarding them is likely to lead 
to any satisfactory conclusion. 

Besides this Babylon, there are many ancient sites 
still unexplored in this part of Mesopotamia; such as 
Sippara, Cutha, Warka, and, above all, Susa in the 
neighbouring province, —all marked by immense 
mounds, burying palaces and edifices of all sorts. It 
is much to be feared, however, that, owing to the 
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absence of any material harder than brick, these 
explorations — except, perhaps, in the last-named 
sii¢ — will yield but little that will interest the 
avehitect ov the artist. The whole nation’s histéry, 
however, lies written there, and numberless iustra- 
tions of the manners and customs of the Great of 
old, allayhich are certain to reward him who under. 
takes their examination, Till this, however, is done, 
we must rest content with the assurance that a fossil 
world lics buried bencath these mounds, but that we 
necd only to set camestly about the task, and the 
secrets of the long forgotten’ past will again be 
reveled to us, and we shall know more of thig 
strange people than has been known of them at any 
period during the last two thousand years, 
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PART IIL.—SHUCTION LY, 
CONCLUSION. 


Ilavine now touched, atemore or less length, on all 
the principal pomts connected with the architecture 
of Assyria and Persia, in as far, at least, as they ave 
at present known to us, it only remains, before con- 
cluding this essay, bricly to recapitulate the results 
arrived at; and with the knowledge obtained from 
the preceding analysis, to 4ry 10 ascertain the position 
this form of art held in ancicnt times relatively to 
the other contemporary styles, as well as the rank 
it is entitled to take among the esthetic ttterances of 
mankind. 

Tt docs not fall within the’scope of this work to say 
more than has been said in the previous pages with 
regard to the importance which these recent disco- 
veries in Assyria have on the political and social his- 
tory of the world. ‘To me it seems almost impossible to 
overrate them, so great is the contribution thus aflorded 
tovur previous scanty knowledge of"one of the most 
interesting chapters in the world’s history ; and so im- 
menscly is our horizon widened by having obtained a 
secure footing in a period of such high antiquity, 
from which we can now look complacently around us 
on those comparatively modern civilisations which 
hitherto bounded the limits of our vision, ATL this, 
however, is apparent to any earnest thinker; and its 
claboration belongs to a different class of works from 

22 
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one which merely pretends to oxplain one form of the 
artistic uiterance of the races inhabiting in ancient 
times the plains of Mesopotamia. 

The case is different, however, when wa tum to the 
artistic history of the world, and more especially of 
Greece ; for here at once we light on a class of rela- 
tions only intelligible through the ineans of such an 
analysis as we have just gone through, and which are 
not only of the utmost importance towards under- 
standing the arts of that country, but throw a stronger 
light on the affinities of these races than any other 
circumstance we are acqyninted with; and this be. 
cause it isa fact that it is now impossible to doubt, 
that all that is Tonte in the arts of Greece ts derived 
from the vaileys of the Tigris and diphrates. Tn 
attempting to verily so broad ‘an assertion, it is, of 
course, necessary to distinguish carefully, not only 
between the Doric and Tonic orders of architecture, 
but also between the two alliliated classes of art that 
belong to them, and which form two distinct genera, 
if I may use such an a Waco though frequently 
blended. together. 

Tt is a proposition “aow, J think, gonemlly ad- 
mitted, that the Greeks borrowed the idea of the 
Dorie order from Egypt; though, of course, when it 
fell into their refining hands they altered and im- 
proved it, and carried it to a pitch of perfection it 
probably never could — certainly never did — reach 
in its native land. Still, the absence of a base, the 
magsive fluted shaft, the abacus, the architrave and 
cornice, are not only Rgyptinn features jn them- 
selves, but, as first adopted by the Grecks, are so iden- 
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tical with some specimens still found in that country, 
as to leave little or no doubt on the subject.* 

Shortly, however, after their adoption of it ‘they 
altered the superstructure to a considerable extent; 
first, because they could command a supply of fine 
timber, the want of whigh is a deficiency always felt 
in Egyptian art, and sccondly, because the flat roofs 
of the vainless climes of Africa would not suit their 
climate, which requires a slope to carry off the rain ; 
but, notwithstanding these necessary alterations, and 
all the refinements the Greeks introduced into this 
order, it retained to the Jast a massiveness and sim- 
plicity of outline and arrangement eminently charac- 
teristic of the arts of the country whence it was 
derived, and utterly antagonistic to the arts and feel- 
ings of the nations of Asia. 

Of the Ionic order, on the other hand, no trace is 
found in Egypt; but everything in Assyria or Persia 
bears an impress of affinity Lo it, that it is impossible 
to mistake, Unfortunately, all the pillars of Assyria 
having without exception perished, we have no very 
direct means of eémparison beyond the sculptures of 
the fishing temple at Khorsabad, represented in 
woodcut No. 16. At Persepolis, however, the lineal 
degcendant of these Assyrian palaccs, we have an 
-order, Ionic at least in feeling, in every detail, though 
differing considerably in general form; this difference, 
however, appears to have arison solely from the fact 


* T have enid so much on this subject in the True Principles of Beauty 
in Art, pp. 869. eé seg., that I may be excused from repeating here what 
is there stated ab length. 
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that the Ionic order, as we now know ib, is one 
adopted and used by & people not only funiltar with, 
but. ‘almost universally using the Dorie order, and 
who, consequently, always infused into their Asiatic 
style a dertain amount of Doric fecling, so that the 
two styles should harmonise, as far as cixctnstances 
would admit of, with one another, Bearing this in 
inind, however, it is not difficult to trace every 
feature of the Greck Tonie back to the Persian 
original, Tn the first place, the base of the ecntral 
phalanx of columns in the great hall of Xerxes is 
identical with the Greek hase, and one at Passar- 
gade™ is almost identical with those found in Tonia, 
in the temple at Samos. 

The Grecks never adopted the bell-shaped base, so 
characteristic of this order ; which is to be regretted, 
as its form, circular in plan, and the additional height 
it gives the column, without diminishing cither the 
apparent or real strength of the shaft, are advan- 
tages for internal architecture, at least, that it is not 
easy to overrate, not to mention iis own exquisite 
elegance, in avhich ib surpasses anfything the Crécks 
ever effected for this pare of an order. The ynotiva, 
however, for its omission is evident enough; for the 
Greeks, in nine cases out of ten, used their orders as 
external ornaments, not ns internal supports 5 and ‘the 
square plinth, in consequence, was searcely an incon. 
yenionce, and so far from wanting additional height, 
their great aim was 10 prune down the dimensions of 


* Flandin and Coste, p, 197. 
f Antiquities of Ionia, chap. y. pls. ii. and v. 
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the Asiatic order nearer io the standard of their own 
Doric style. 

The shaft of the Persepolitan order is Toniz in 
evéry respect, not only in the proportion of the 
diameter to the length, — being from six and a half, 
with a long capital, to nine diameters i in length with a 
short one, — while the number and form of its fluting 
differ from the Doric in every detail, but are exnotly 
those used in the Greck Ionic, wherever that order is 
found. 

As might be expected, the Grecks pared down the 
extraordinary exuberance of the Persian capital to 
something more pure and more in accordance with 
their feclings in art; and instead of what we should 
call three separate capitals, one above thy other, and 
the upper ‘one with cight to sixteen volutes *, they 
adopted only the latter, hutynever admitted of more 
than two volutes attached to it; though, to compen- 
saic in some measure for this deficiency in number, 
they made them far more important than those 
found in Persia. 

The Tonic arclitvave in three faeels is wholly 
Persian; so is the Zodphorws, or frieze; 40 also is 
the dentil moulding, but here transferred from the 
architrave to the cornice, so as to make up the latter 
member, in addition to the other two; which was 
required, not only to suit the taste of the Greeks, but 
also to admit of the necessary gutters and drains 


* J atill adhere to the idea that Ker Porter did not wholly invent the 
capital he drews but, till some one else can see it, it will not do to rely 


too much upon it, 
m4 
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being added which were required to carry off the rain 
from the sloping roofs of the temples in which it was 
now to be used. 

These obvious alterations may, however, be con- 
sidered as slight and insignificant as bearing on the 
general question of identity. When we consider that 
in one instance the order Svas used principally to 
support an internal roof, in the other it was adapted 
to a peristylar temple, and made to harmonise, as 
far as might be, with a different style of art. 

When we turn, however, from the columnar forms 
and ordonnances of this order to its peculiar orna. 
ments, we need no longer ‘confine ourselves to Por. 
sepolis, but may wonder through the whole range of 
Assyrian arf, for there we are everywhere reminded, 
both in fecling and detail, of this peculiar form of 
architecture. 1 

In the first place, the honeysuekle with the lotus 
bud, which in Greece is ‘so peculiarly characteristic 
of the Ionic order, is the most usual, and, indeed, the 
typical ornament of Assyrian architecture, and is 
found everyyyhere, not only as a mere decoration, but 
apparently, as aething to be worshipped, as pn cm- 
blem of something we cannot quite comprehend. 
Sometimes it looks like an emblem of fire, or light; 
but at others it resembles so much a vegetable form, 
that it is difficult to abandon the common idea that 
it is do, notwithstanding the difficulty such a theory 
presents. But be this as it may, it is the Assyrian 
ornament, par excellence, and as such was introduced 
into Greece with the Ionic order, to be* refined by 
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them into that exquisite beauty of form with which 
we find it used in the Ereetheuwn and other Athe- 
nian examples. * ‘ 

The guilloche ornament also, a form of interweav- 
ing bands, which is so characteristic of the lonic, 
is found in all its varictics, used everywhere in 
Assyria; and so, too, are the rosettes which orna- 
ment the doorways of Persepolis and the Erecthe- 
um, without our being able, almost, to detect the 
difference between them; and so, indeed, is every 
part and every fecling of this exquisite and most 
graceful order, with only this difference, that in 
Greece it is used with a degree of beanty and taste to 
which the inhabitants of its native land are, and 
always were, complete strangers. - 

When we turn from the architecture to the senlp- 
ture of the Greeks, we are gven more struck with the 
essential similarity that exists between the two styles; 
for though Greece borrowed one of the forms of her 
architecture from lgypt, she never imitated, in any 
degree, the forms of her sculptural art; nov was it 
nevessary she should do so, for Greece always had an 
alphabet, and words were, consequently always the 
principal form of her utterance. Sculpture remaining, 
in consequence, merely an illustrative ‘art, did not ‘ 
require the conventional forms which were requisite 
to enable the igyptian artist io icll his story ; with 
him. it was necessary to introduce into the picture 


* As Layard has so strongly insisted on this in his second yolune, 
p. 204., and illustrated it with woodcuts, I need say less 1egaiding it 
than I should otherwise be inclined to do. 
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every incident he wished should be made known, and 
even the relative expressions of greatness and power 
were expressed by tangible, outward signs; whereas, 
in Greece, all these were known from the iustrative 
legend, and the artist was left to select only such 
incidents as would heighten the effect of his tnbleaux, 
totally irrespective of the necessity of telling his 
story. So it was in Assyria ; their use of an alphabet 
and explanatory inscriptions enabled them to dispense 
with all those conventionalitics which offend so much 
at first sight the student of Egyptian art. The king 
here is no bigger than his attendants, nor is he dis- 
tinguished from them in any way, except as in life, 
by the richness of his robes and the insignia of his 
kingly office. Ilis attitude, his actions, and his 
whole appearance, is, as nearly as the artist could 
oxpress it, a portrait ofdthe king, or of the person 
represented, without one vestige “of supernatural or 
conventional art being called to aid, unless, indeed, 
the immense development of the initacloa and of the 
hair be considered as such. In every vespeet the 
Assyrian avijst copied nature, and nature only, as 
essentially and as-carnestly as the Grecks did, pnd as 
free from the exaggerated sizc and attitudes of the 
Egyptians as from the many-armed monstrosities of 
the Ilindu. 

In their full development the two are separated as 
widely as it is almost possible to be; not, indeed, in 
form, but in purpose and in aim; for the Assyrian 
sought only to express his idea of the mortals he saw 
avound him ; the Greck aimed. «i embodying his idea 
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of the Godhead ; and hence a difference of aspiration 
that léd to widely different results; but the origin 
of their arts, and their strictly imitative adherence 
to the forms of nature, remained throughout the 


, 


same. 
So few statues standing quite free have hitherto 


been discovered in Assyria, that we have scarcely any 
means of comparing that form of seulptural art in the 
tio countries ; a circumstance probably owing to the 
Assyrians having used some more perishable ma- 
terials for this purposo than cither metal or stone, 
— very probably indeed’ gold and ivory,— asa people 
would most naturally de who were only trying to 
imitate nature, as the Assyrians did, not aiming, 
like the Grecks, at ideal beauty. Fop the latter 
purpose marble is admirably adapted; but it would 
be difficult to choose a material less suited to the 
former, to which ivory, with gold and silver orna- 
ments, ia as admirably adapted as the other is un- 
suited, This, too, would at once account for the 
chrys-elephantine forms of Grecian art, which have 
hitherto appeareds so anomalous in a people so en- 
wnoured of purity as the Geeks glways wore. Bo 
this as it may, however, the bas-relief and the sculp- 
tured frieze, which have hitherto been considered such 
characteristic, and original forms of Grecian art, 
must now confess themsclves mere copies ‘of Assyrian 
forms, superior, of course, to an almost unlimited 
extent, but still essentially the same. 

We have, unfortunately, still fewer materials for 
comparing the paintings of the Assyrians with those 
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of the Greeks, All we know is, that both painted 
their architecture; though it is doubtful whether the 
latter carried this mode of decoration to the sane 
extent as their Asiatic protolypes,— at least, when 
they us¢d marble: when using coarse stone, or stone 
covered with plaster, it is probable the whole was 
painted to as great an extent as in Assyria; and 
probably with as brilliant colours. So fiw, too, as 
can be made out from the slight vestiges that remain 
of this department of Grecian art, the style of orna- 
ment was the sane in both; at least, both seem to 
have used the honeysuckle in all its varicties, and 
with its usual concomitants, as their principal means 
of decoration ; and the other ornaments — guilloches, 
siars, roscties, and frets of various classes — are iden. 
tical in both styles, making, of conrse, due allowance 
fox the superior beauty of Greek drawing, and the 
exquisite taste of their colouring and design, 

It is not, however, only the arts of Greece that 
these Assyrian remains enable us to trace so far 
backwards and to understand; those of Titruvia bear 
even more directly the impress of én Assyrian origin. 
It is not, however, cither Semetic or Indo-Germaic 
Assyria, that this time is the typo of what we find 
in Italy, but the third section of the population, be 
they ‘Tartars or Seythians, or by whatever donomina- 
tion it may be thought proper to designate them: it 
will not, therefore, suffice to refer directly cither to 
the palaces of Nineveh or to Persepolis for the forms 
of art which are to unlock the long hidden mystery 
of the origin of the Rasen, Nor will it probably 
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ever be cither a palace or a temple, but some tall 
conical mound with a circular base, covering the 
remains of some warrior or lawgiver, who sceured for 
himself the respect of a peopls who thought the abode 
of the dead an object more worthy of care and atten- 
tion than that which they were to inhabit during 
their transitory sojourn’on earth, No such mound 
has hithorto been dug into in the Mesopotamian plains, 
so the direct means of comparison are still wanting ; 
but indirectly it iy impossible not to perccive in the 
winged figures, the lions and symbolical animals, 
and the general style of art and ornament through- 
out, so close a similarity to Assyria, as to leave 
no doubt of a common origin; but as it would take 
me far beyond ny present limits, and, require vo- 
luminous ilustrations to make all this clear to others, 
I shall not do more here, than direct attention to 
it, as one of those points which certainly will be set 
at vest by the recent discoveries in the mounds of 
Assyria, 

The influence of this art, and ils connection with 
thé buildings of Solomon in Jerusalem, have already 
deen sufficiently insisted op in thg previous pages ; 
and so far at least as we can compare what we only 
iknow through the uncertain vehicle of words with 
what we actually sce, the conclusion seems to be 
that the two styles were, os nearly as may be, identical 
in all essential respects. 

Tn like manner, too, India borrowed her art from 
the saine fertile sonrees; but in this case it is neither 
Semeotic nor Tartar-Assyria that we must look to, 
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but the Indo-Germanic section of the inhabitants of 
that country, and Persepolis, iu consequence, becomes 
again the principal type to which we must look for 
our illustrations. A few of these have been allufied 
to in the preceding pages, and their connection pointed 
owt in so far as was requisite for illustrating the 
subject in hand; more and” better examples might 
easily be adinecd here, were such either the ahiost: or 
purpose of this work; all, however, that is intended 
here is to point out that we have now reached the 
fountain head of that art which spread itself, in very 
ancient times, from the banks of the Arno and the 
Tiber to those of the Gauges; and that we now for 
the first time can understand the origin, and con- 
sequently the connection of what have hitherto becn 
mere disjecta membra of some anterior werld, whose 
works had passed away, without leaving sufficient 
traces of their existence, to enable us to identify them 
with certainty with any of the nations whose names 
or traditions had been handed down to our more 
modern times. 


There is, it is true, no task which to the philoso. 
phical inquirer into the theory of art is more pleas- 
ing or more instructive than that of tracing from 
some such a Babel centre as this, the dispersion of a 
certain type of art through all the neighbouring 
countries of the world; and no art, il appears, offers 
such a favourable opportunity for such an inquiry 
as this. But besides the interest it inspires from this 
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source, the art of Assyria well. deserves consideration 
from its own intrinsic merit, and some peculiarities 
which distinguish it from all other known styles; 
ofthese, one of the most striking is that the architec- 
ture of the country was, in the days of its greatest 
development, almost wholly a phonetic art; ot, in 
other words, a style Qependent on sculpture and 
animated forms both for its ornament and means of 
expression. 

To make this clear, it will be requisite to recur 
slightly to other styles, and to a mode of nomencla- 
ture I have cnounced elsewhere.* 

Taking for instance a Greek temple as an example, 
its effect depends in nearly equal proportions on three 
different kinds of inerit. The first technic, as com- 
prehending the size of the whole building, and of the 
materials of which it is composed, — massiveness, 
solidity, and generally the mechanical fitness and 
symmetry of the parts as connected one with another, 
and as tothe general effect desired to be produced. 
The next class of effects, the qsthetic, are beauty 
in the form of tha whole as well as of the parts, such 
gs the pillars, with their gapitals and the cpistylia, 
and génerally of all the mouldings and decorations of 
every sort, where form is introduced. To the same 
class belongs colour, which, without doubt, was in- 
troduced to a very great extent, and, with form, made 
up a second class of equal importance with the first. 
The third, or phonetic class, was the sculptured de- 


* See intvoduation to True Principles of Beauty in Art, passin. 
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corations, whether those of the pediments and their 
acroteria, or of the metopes or the friezes; or, lastly, 
figures, paintings, and groups, when they were intro- 
duced. ‘This last being, in such an example as the 
Parthenon for instance, perhaps more important than 
the other two, but generally in other examples of 
only about equal importance: 

In Egyptian art the technic assumes o consider 
ably greater degree of importance than the wsthietic 
effects, from these being but sparingly attended to, 
and colour used more 1o heighten phonetic cffects, 
than for its own individual merits, This, however, 
is compensated for, by the’ walls and pillars of her 
temples being virtnally great Japidary canvasses pre- 
pared for the historical painter; the great national 
book of chronicles, in short, in which was recorded 
all that was done of greag or good, that the nation, 
through her kings, wished to have, handed down to 
posterity. ° 

In Gothic art the technic and esthetic were by far 
the most important class of effects auned at, though 
in some of the greatest and best buildings of the Lest 
age, the amount of punting and sculpture introduced, 
entitles thein to Yank high as phonetic utterances. 

In modern art, technic expression of size and 
power, and a certain beauty of form, is all that Tas 
yet been attempted ; colour ig rarely introduced, and 
phonetic expression is hardly dreamt of except as 
mere blind imitative art, 

Tf frém these we turn to Assyria, we find the 
technic branch of effects almost wholly neglected or 
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dlurred over; for the size of such buildings as have 
hitherto been found is small, the material of which 
they are principally composed is absolutely mean, and 
the} neither attained+to, nor perhaps ever attempted, 
any expression of power or durability; indeed, it would 
be difficult to conceive penser with less technic 
merit than they have. 

In the esthetic division they seam also to have 
neglected form to a greater oxtent than in any other 
style of art Iam acquainted with; but, on the othet 
hand, they compensated for this by the uso of a 
greater amount of coloured decoration than is to be 
found any where else. Tor the evidence is com- 
plete that the sculptures themselves were not only 
tinted, as it is probable those of the Greeks were, 
but that the ornaments and dresses were as fully 
made out in colour as they are in our most elaborate 
paintings. The walls, t00, above the sculptures were 
certainly ornamented by scrolls and architectural 
ornaments, either enanelled or painted on tiles in 
the richest colours; and probably there also were 
painted Figures, which, however, if not used here, 
were certainly uscd in those*apartmtnts which have 
no sculptured slabs for their decoration; and with 
so much colour on the walls, it is needless to add that 
the roof and its supports must also have been most 
richly painted, so as not to destroy the harmony of 
the effect to be produced. * 


* In the palace of Ecbatana, above alluded to, page 161., Polybius 
vepresenis the pillars, walls, and voof as covered with plates of silver 
and gold, ‘The same assertion is made in the Bible with regad to 
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Even this claborate system of colouring was subor- 
dinate to the one great object of these buildings, — 
the display of phonetic sculpture ; or, when this was 
not employed, of the same ideas eonveyed by paintings 
on the wall. For not only were nll the walls of all 
the apartments, both inside and ont, so decorated, 
but neither doors nor windows, nor even pillars nor 
pilasters, were ever allowed to interrupt the conti- 
nuity of the bassi-relievi, which, as I said before, 
even in the suburban palace of Khorsabad, extend to 
some thousands of fect in length. 

To effect this, we find in these palaces that, besides 
the historical sculptures, the principal doorways are 
forined by colossal winged bulls, instead of mero 
squared or moulded blocks of stone, which, in all other 
styles, are considered the appropriate mode of fitting 
a door that is to be closed; and the pylons, which are 
towers, or some: such forms, in other styles, ave here 
double bulls placed back to back, and so sculptured 
as to hide, as nearly as may be, all the plain parts of 
the stone to which they are attached. Where these 
winged hulls are not used, it is? cither the hawk- 
headed Ormuzd} or figuees with four wings *, whieh 
Solomon's Temple, Tt could, in cither ense, scarcely vofer to plating or 
gilding, as in the former instances it is said Alexander's soldiers stolo 
some of the plates, and the splendour of the ‘Templo depended slmost 
wholly on this, for otherwise it was x very secondary building. 

* ‘The cireumstance above alluded to, page 214,, of Cyrus being repe- 
sented with four wings and an inscription over his head, stating “I am 
Cyrus,” &e,, leads to 2 eurions speculation as to whether these winged 
kingly figures at Nineveh should not be considered as the embodiments 
of the souls of departed kings attendant on their successors on earth, The 
Passargadrean sculpture is evidently a literal translation of these Assyrian 


oneg, and cither being explained, the other becomes at once intelligible ; 
my own impression is that they represent decensed kings, 
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form the jambs of tho portals, but never plain slabs, 
nor any common mechanical arrangement; every 
thing here is animated, and all meant to tell of the 
kinp’s greatness or power, or to express his religious 
feclings or aspirations. 

The same system was, [ am convinced, carried 
much further than we have at present any positive 
means of ascertaining; and had 1 been able to find a 
trace of single Caryatide figures any where, I should 
certainly havo used them to support the roof, at least 
in the external faces of the palace, where they would 
not only have been apprapriate, but indeed the only 
really characteristic mode of finishing the building, 
as I think must be tolerably evident to any one who 
has familiarised himself with the peculiasities of the 
style. But besides this, we have the analogy of 
Greck art, where we find them, in the most typical 
example, the Erecthwum, ysed with an Tonic order 
to support a Persian entablature; and though we do 
not know with what order those of the Villa Albani * 
were used, still as they have the honeysuckle orma- 
ment, and the Ass¥rian rosctie on theirecaps, this at 
gace reveals the locale whench the idta was borrowed. 

The only Caryatide figures I know of in this style, 
are those so frequently represented in the sculptures 
at Persepolis, supporting the lalars, as shown on 
woodcuts Nos, 8. and 20., either in two, or three 
rows, one above another; and, at first, I was inclined 
so to restore the fagade of the Khorsabad Palace, and 

* Tespecinlly refer to the ono of these now in the Townley Collection 


in the British Museum. 
AAD 
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even now cannot quite make up my mind to reject 
the idea altogether ; but the figures are so thickly 
-planted and so numerons, as to take away altogether 
the idea of the upper story beitig at the same tline 
a tabsar, from which the king might show himself ; 
and in consequence, I have,felt myself’ constrained 
instead to use only the angular support of the talar, 
a column terminating in a lion’s paw, and with a 
double bull or double griffin capital, omitting the 
intermediate figures, which were probably supplied 
by curtains, these being “white, green, and blue, 
fastened with cords of fine linen and purple to silver 
rings and pillars of marble,” * 

Tlow much farther this animate style of decora- 
tion was carficd, we do not know, but in the use of 
it to the extent we even now find it, Assyrian archi- 
tecture stands alone, and ‘instead of dividing a perfect 
specimen of this style into four parts technic, four 
asthotic, and four phonetic, as I did with regard to 
Grecian and Gothic, 1 should be inclined to classify 
this one ag not more than one or two technic; tivo, 
or perhaps (#s the sculpture also was painted) three, 

* gsthetic; and coftainly shore than half, or seven of 
eight parts, phonetic. Thus taking it almost withont 
the range of architecture properly so called, and class- 
ing the Assyrian style rather among the phonetic arts 
of painting and sculpture, than among the building 
arts to which we usually refer everything of this class, 

In thus classifying this style it will be perceived, 
and perhaps objected, that T am thus placing the 
Assyrian palaces in a higher grade of art than a 


* Tsthor, i. 6. 
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Greck temple; but this is not quite true, for though 
it belongs to a higher class, it is immeasurably in- 
forior as a result; but it is higher just inasmuch as 
the sculpture of the pediment of the Parthenon ig 
higher than the masonry that surrounds it,—as the 
metopes are higher works of art than the triglyphs, 
and the friezo than the wall it adorns, and inasmuch 
as these sculptures are nobler works of art than the 
columns that surround or support them, So I conceive 
the Assyrian sculptures belong to a higher branch of 
art than any mere architectural forms were capable 
of attaining to, and even in themselves are far from con- 
temptible, for they express their story with singular 
clearness and precision; and though not comparable 
with the works of the Greeks, form a decoration un- 
surpassed’ in completeness and general effect as a 
whole by anything L ane acquainted with; while 
some parts, — such, for instance, as the great winged 
bulls, —are actually superior, both in grandeur of 
conception and in boldness of execution, to anything 
the Greeks cver did in this style. It is true they 
are monsters, atid what is worse, mgnsters we are 
not yot familiar with, butethey are not half so mon- 
strous or absurd as the centaurs, which were so 
favonrite a form with the sculptors in the best age of 
Greek art. These represent the body of a horse 
nourished through the body of a man, and two com- 
plete sets of vital functions under one skin. All 
the Assyrian form suggests is, the body of a bull 
nourished through the mouth of a human being; and 


their wings, though absurditics of course, are so 
AAS 
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united on to the body as not to be nearly so offensive 
or absurd as the wings of Greek Victorics, or our 
angels; nor are their five legs half so absurd as the 
six limbs of the centaur: the ene is a mechanical 
expedient to get over a technical difficulty, the other 
a monstrous creation, more worthy of a Ilindu than 
of an enlightened Greek. Taken altogether, I rank 
the conception of the Assyrian as one of the highest 
and most instructive aspirations towards a perfect 
style of architecture, though it unfortunately failed 
entirely in its results, not only from bad drawing and 
inferior execution, but also from an almost entire ab- 
sence of aright perception of ideal beauty, which alone 
can redeem any work of art, to whatever class it may 
belong; ands which raised every thing the Greeks 
touched, whether it was an earthen jar of a marble 
temple, to such a pitch oftperfection and of beauty. 

Assyrian art, therefore, is well worthy of our 
most attentive study, not only as being a form of art 
entirely new to us, and, as such, tending to extend 
our knowledge and pereeption of the forms of which 
art is capable; but also because ft is the highest 
conception of architectural art to which man bas os-" 
pired; and though it failed go lunentably in execution, 
it still vemains as a germ, capable of being ripened 
into greater perfection than anything that has yet 
been done with this the noblest. and most impressive 
of human arts. 

Another peculiarity that distinguished this style 
of art from any of those with which we are most 
familiar, is the evidently wooden origin of all ,the 
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parts which are more strictly called architectural. If 
for proof of this we turn to Ninevch, we have there 
only the melancholy evidence of a few charred 
beams, for all being of wood, has cither perished 
from age or by fire; but, that wood must lave been 
extensively used is only too evident, from no stone 
or more durable material having been employed ; but 
even without this negative proof, the order at Per- 
sepolis too evidently betrays its wooden origin in 
every part to leave any doubt on the subject; for 
no one can look at the shaft, and much less at the 
capital, and fancy that, any constructive form of 
stone could ever have given rise to any thing so slight 
and so capricious as this, The principal proof, how- 
ever, rests inthe absence of the abacus, thp inner pillars 
being frathed with their cpistylia by a tenon, which, 
though in stone, is so evideutly » carpentry form as 
to admit of no imistake in this matter; and the ex- 
ternal pillars have a Y. shaped capital, as indubitably 
derived from the same souree as the other; both 
showing that mere weight was nol sufficient to secure 
coherence of tho*paris, as is the case jn all inasonic 
forms, but that they required to bo framed into one 
another, as carpeviry is, and always must be. I 
need hardly vefer to the talar above the roof, which 
is in all its parts so evidently a wooden construction 
that it is impossible cither to inistake it for stone, or to 
fancy how it, could be constructed in that material; 
at the saine time its presence takes off from, any idea 
of improbability that might be supposed to attach to 


such wooden architecture here, but, on the coptrary, 
AA4 
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confirms the idea that the whole was originally of 
wood, though a part afterwards got translated into 
stone. This certainly was not the case with any one 
feature of Egyptian art, nor was it with the pillars 
or more substantial parts of Grecian architecture, 
though the Doric cntablature shows manifest signs 
of the upper part of it being derived from a car 
pentry origin. No wooden forms can be traced in 
the Gothic, nor in any of the cognate styles, which 
ave as free from this defect as the Egyptian ; but, on 
the contrary, it was characteristic of the Syrian and 
the Jewish styles, and also of the carly Indian, espe- 
cially the Buddhist; but these were either parts of 
the Persian empire or avowedly derived their art from 
that quarter. , 

As a general rule, indeed, it may be asserted, the 
Egyptian or African stylecis the true type and origin 
of all stone architecture in ancient times; whereas 
the Asiatic styles, without one single exception, so 
far at least as I know, show evident traces of a 
wooden origin; and the Assyrian, in particular, seems 
to have been the typical wooden style of those days. 
The Greek style, as mightabe expected from its posi- 
tion and its relationship to these two, shows evident 
traces of both styles, but woven together into forms 
of more beauty than cither of its parents could 
boast of 


The high terraces on which the buildings were 
placed, is another peculiar feature, which must have 
added immensely to the effect of the palaces; per- 
haps as a strictly technic feature of the architecture, 
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it was the most important ofany; for so massive 
and so broad a base must have given to the whole an 
expression of power and solidity which the aichi- 
tecture of the palace could in itself lay no claim to; 
and thus, if we are allowed to consider it as one de- 
sign, the palace, with the terraced mound on which 
it stands, must go far to modify the criticism ex- 
pressed above, as to the want of true technic oxpres- 
gion in these Assyrian edifices. ‘The tervace, however, 
could not have been seen of course from its plat- 
form, which is the principal point from which the 
palace itself must always be regarded; and from the 
plain the high parapet would so mask the principal 
part of the palace, that the one would, I fear, rather 
interfere with than aid the othar,—so fo, at cast, as 
the coup @ail was concerned,—though the general 
impression of power and salidity would of course be 
conveyed to all familiar with the edifice. 

The last peculiarity it will, perhaps, be necessary 
to allude to here, is the cnormous thickness of the 
walls, so different from those of any other style with 
which we are acqtlainted, The origin of this mode of 
+uilding has, however, beonsso fully oxplained in the 
preceding pages, that I need scavecly allude more to 
it here, nor attempt to reiterate that it arose from the 
exigencies of their mode of lighting, coupled with the 
necessity of having an upper story to the palaces, 
which was thus obtained without their being obliged 
to floor over the lower oncs, It, however, gives rise 
to a subordinate peculiarity of no small interest, — 
that, of considering the jambs and sides of the door- 
ways as the fittest place for the display of the greatest 
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efforts of the sculptor’s art. In Assyria the prin- 
cipal winged bulls and lions, or sphiuxes, or the prin- 
cipal winged figures, are so placed ; and in this there 
seems to have been some gradations in style, winged 
bulls baying been used not only for the outer, bus 
aso for tho inner apartments, at Nimroud, and only 
for the outer ones, but on a much grander scale, at 
Khorsabad. ‘This theory hardly holds good, however, 
at Koyunjik; though we know so little of this palace 
that nothing very certain can be predicated regarding 
it, At Persepolis, however, they are used neither for 
the inner nor the outer doorways, but only in pro- 
pylea, or in entrances which may be called gateways 
rather than doors; but the jambs of all the doorways 
there are ornamented by bassi-rclievi of the king, 
cither seated on his throne, or walking in’ procession 
accompanied by attendartts, or struggling with those 
chimeras which symbolically represent his triumph 
over the evil principle. Indeed, at Persepolis the 
jambs do duty for all that the walls were destined to 
display at Nineych ; thoy, apparently, being the only 
part sculptured with figures, the ‘valls being given 
up to architectutal fomfs instead of being. wholly 
devoted to sculpture, as in the carlier instances. There 
is, I believe, no instance anywhere clse of the prin- 
cipal sculptured ornaments being so placed, — not 
on the walls, but in their thickness; and even at Per- 
sepolis the motive of such an arrangement would 
have been wiintelligible were it not that it becomes 
so self-evident from the arrangements of these As 
syrian palaces. ‘ 
Before concluding, there is still one characteristic 
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that it may be interesting to point out, which is that, 
ag fav’as the sculpture is concerned, the history of 
Assyria is written in decay, or, in other words, 
gradually deteriorates from the first period at which 
we mect it, till wo lose sight of it at Persepolis; 
whereas, on the other hand, the architecture seems 
gradually to have gone on improving from the time 
of the building of the north-west palace at Nimroud 
till the epoch of Pergepolis; for, in the first instance, 
the architecture properly so called scems to haye 
been insignificant in the extreme, whereas the Hall of 
Xerxes must have been, when complete, the finest 
building Asia cver produced by its own unassisted 
efforts. We have thus a descending series of pho- 
netic arts accompanicd by an ascending scrics of 
_technic onds, the asthetic librating between the two, 
and remaining nearly at the same level throughout. 
The Muscums of Londoy and Paris already afford 
the materials of establishing the first part of this 
proposition ; aud no one inoderately acquainted with 
the sculptures of the periods to which these treasures 
belong, can, T thfak, remain in doubtebut that the 
vight centuries which clupstd between the epochs of 
the building of the north-west palace at Nimroud and 
of that at Khorsabad formed a period of decay in 
Assyrian art; for there is not only a superior degree 
of finish and elegance in the works of the earlier 
epoch, and a higher aim accompanied with more 
dignity, but, what is strange, the drawing both of 
men and animals is superior in the first, and has 
degenerated very much before we reach the second 
period. But this is even more strikingly true when 
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we again pass over cight more conturies of time and 
reach Persepolis, where the sculpture is as mich in- 
foriér to that at Khorsabad as that is to Nimrond. 

In this latter period, the artists do not seem to 
have betn equal to attempting the portrayal of an 
action and scarcely even of a group. There are 
nothing but long processions or formal bassi-relievi 
of kingly state. No battle secnes, no landscapes, no 
scenes from the chase, nor indeed any representation 
of the life of the king which give such a zest to the 
catlier seulpttres*; and even in such we find that hore 
the drawing of the figures is stiff and bad, and wants 
all that peculiar expression which the others possess 
in so marked a degree, If, however, wo feel this in 
comparing she Khorsabad sculptures with those of 
Persepolis, it is still more evident when ‘we join the 
extremes; and I am corvineed that there is not a 
greater difference in degree between the sculptures 
of the Parthenon and those of a Roman triumphal 
urch than between those of Nimroud and Persepolis; 
and the difference seoms to me to be nearly in the 
sane direction; the one contaitfing an aspiration 
towards the loftiest toncrof ideal art, the othpr being 
content with mere portraiture and common-place 
prose story-telling, . 

With the conventional, or, if I may use the ex. 
pression, the architectonic sculpture, the case is some- 
what different; for the winged bulls of Khorsabad 


* Tspenk with some difidence with regard to tho sculplures of Por. 
sepolis, Never having seen any original specimens of them, I know them 
only by drawings, which is a fallacious teat when compared with the 
actual inspection now availablo for the other two classes. 
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and Koyunjik ave far superior in size and grandeur 
of prdportion to those of Nimroud; and though 
those of Persepolis are somewhat smaller, they ave, 
as flu as one can judge from drawings, in bolder 
relief and more truthful to nature than cither, while 
they still retain that powerful muscular development 
and expression of force which distinguishes these from 
all other specimens of ancient sculpture that I am 
acquainted with, 

Itis, however, when we tun to the architecture, that 
this improvement becomes most clearly evident ; for 
both in conception and detail, the palaces of Petecpolia 
ave as superior in this respect to that of Nimroud ag 
their sculptures are inferior. ‘This may be seen at a 
glance, by comparing the plans of the great Tall of 
Xerxes with that of the north-west palace at the latter 
place. Both being drawn tg the same scale, it will be 
seen that'the hall covers under one roof a much larger 
spaco of ground than the whole palace does, even 

‘including its great court; and there is nothing to lead 
us to suppose that the Assyrians, at that age, could 
conceive a pillar of marble sixty or sixty-five fect in 

"height. composed of such, blocks,of stone, and so 
beautifully ornamented as these ave; cven one of the 
smaller palaces at Persepolis, with its great mono- 
lithic doorways and inassive architecture, far sur- 
passes any thing found in Assyria as an object of 
architectural art. 

In this, as in the other instance, the buildings of 
tho Khorsabad and Koyunjik epoch form an exact 
megn between tho two extremes: grander and better 
in an architectural point of view than the older ones, 
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but on the other hand as far inferior to the newer 
examples, So that making every allowance for the 
difieulty we now have of judging the question, 
avising from the perishable natpre of the materials 
they used, ‘and the consequent ignorance in which we 
remain of many of their forms, still the superiority 
of Persepolis is so self-evideht as not to admit of a 
moment’s doubt.” 

This coincident occurrence of a descending with an 
ascending scrics is, however, far from being peculiar 
to Assyrian art, but on the contrary is one of the most 
general laws applicable to all art in all countries; but 
owing to the length of timé over which it is spread, 
aud the peculiar nature of the examples, it is clearer 
here than in any other class of art T am acquainted 
with, It has, nevertheless, this strange peculiarity 
in it, that here it follows, reverse order from what 
we find in all other counirics, Thus, we yenorally 
find nations beginning, by raising hnge masses of mis: 
shapen stones, technically grand from their size and 
durability; but as men become civilised, they tire of 
this rude expression of power, andsoften down. into 
smaller, but more pleasing forms, and seck to com- 
pensate for the lost greatness of mass, by esthetic 
forms of sculpture and gorgeousness of colour. These 
again are generally supplanted by the higher classes 
of the phonetic arts, Tho intellect must, among 
thoroughly civilised men, be appealed to, as well as 
the senses; and the inferior classes of art are aban- 
doned for those that demand. the greatest amount of 
intellectual power for their claboration, and which ap- 
peal most directly to the higher aspirations of mankind.’ 
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Tf the Assyrians followed the same gradation of in- 
tellecttial development as other nations, they must 
have built Babel towers long before they thought of 
adovning their palaces and temples with praccful forms 
and coloured decorations ; and if must have heen long 
after they left of climbing towards heayen, and wore 
satiated with mere sehsual splendour, that they 
conceived that style of decoration which we find 
them practising when first their forms of art become 
familiar to us. 

If this be so, it is evident that we still waut the 
earlier and perhaps the longer half of our history 
of Assyrian axl, and thédt very much remains to be 
discovered before we can say we cithor know or un- 
derstand what we have already grasped, for as yet 
we have begun only in the middle, and perhaps after 
the declining series had commenced; though this 
is hardly probable, as the Asiatic mind does not seem 
capable, in its own land at least, of any thing much 
higher than what we find in our oldest examples. 
Throughout the whole range of the history of the 
cotntrics bordermg on tho Euphrates we find the 
two serios above alluded to oceagjonally oscillating 
towards perfection, but never even approaching it ; 
and after a long scrics of ages wo stumble again on 
such a specimen of art as that represented in the an- 
nexed woodcut (No, 42.),—a bas-relief on the rock, 
cut by order of Tuttch Ali Shah, late king of Persia, 
representing himself slaying « lion; the action being 
identical with what we find in the earliest sculpture 
of Nimroud; the grade of art the same, neither much 
worse nor much better; the form is changed, but the 
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objcet is the same; for though four thousand years 
have clapsed between the two, the kings of this 
country scem to have had no higher aspirations than 
to be represented as slayers of the king of bezsts, 
But not only in this, but in every art, in every form 
of civilisation and of government, of race or religion, 
though ever changing to the “superficial eye, they re- 
main the most unchangeable of all the inhabitants of 
this sublunar world. As Nimrod saw them when 
he first rebelled, so we see them now. 
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MURRAY'S TOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY, 


te 


PROSPECTUS. 


Tins Srrivg of Works was issued in ‘consoquonco of the Aots 
which had recently passod tho British Parliamont for tho pro- 
tection of tho rights of British authors and publishers, by tho 
rigid and ontiro oxclusion, both in Great Britain and hor Colonics, 
of foroign pirated editions, 

Those Acts, for tho first timo, directed into the right channol tho 
demand of the Colonies for English Literaturo ; a demand of which ow 
authors and publishers had hitherto been deprived by tho introduction 
of piracies from tho United States, France, and Belginm, In order, 
thorpfore, that the highly intelligont and cducated population of tho 
Colonies might not suffer from thorwithdrawal of their accustomed 
supply of books, and with a viow to obvinto tho complaint that a check 
might in consequenco bo raisod to thoir intolloctual advancomont, Mr, 
Murray dotormined to publish a sovios of attractive and useful works, 
by approved authors, at a rato which should placo thom, within roach 
of tho means not only of tho Colonists, but also of a largo portion of 
the leas woalthy classes at homo, ‘ho might thus bo benofitod by tho 
widening of tho market for our literature, 

Tho “Toan aw Gorontan Linvany”” having boon suatainod during 
a poriod of Six Yeara, tho Publisher, anxious to guard against tho 
objection of ovorfonding tho subscribors with too largo a sorios of 
books of ono sizo, decided on coneluding tho work with its dirty. 
seventh volumo. e 

Tho volumes aro prijted on ayporfine papor in a olear and logiblo ,, 
typo, and form a compact and portable Work, tho bulk of which doos 
not oxeeed tho compass of a singlo shelf, or of ono trunk, suited for 
all clases and all climates, . 

Dr. Johnson says: ‘ Books that you may carry to the fire, and 
hold readily in your hand, are the most useful after all, A man 
will often look at them, and be tempted to go on when ho would be 
Frightened at books of a larger sive and of a more erudite appear 
ance,” 
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This Sorios of Works is woll suited for— 


Tuy Croray—as fitted for Parochial and Janding Libraries, 
“Masreus ov Fantis AyD Manuragrunrns—for the Idbraries of Factovics, 
Workshops, and Servants’ Ialls, 
’ 
Boox Soomnns, Boor Cruns, &o—for its variety of subjects, 
Soroor, Insercions, Sonooraprsrons, &o—cas prizes for the young, or for 
School Libraries. 


, 
TRAVELILNS ON A Journuy—as portable and cheap volumes to read on the 
rod, ov to fill & corner tr a portmantean, 


Passnworrs on Board 4 Suir—as materials for whiling away the monotonous 
hours of « sew voyage. 


Oprionrs IN THR Arty AnD Navy, who, having Umtted accommodation, 
desive a concent ated Library, at a moderate expenditure, 


An woo ayn F'Riexns 1 Dyranr Counrmrs—as an aeceptadle present to 
send out to then, 


Tn Sree in Avsrranta, Anrenics, oR our InprAN Doattrtons—~as the 
aesources of vecr cation and instruction, at & moderate price, 


Tun Svupnnr any Loven or Lirmrarunn, «ho has ligherto been content with 
the loan of g book, or compelled to wait ts perusal from a cireulating library, 
may become posscescd of the work itself, at a trying cost, 


* 
The following aro somo of tho authors who hayo contributed to 
. 4 
tho sovios : 


Rev. J. Avnort. Cavan Inny, 
Rov. Crane ACLAND. Wastinaion Inyine, Esq, 
Jonny Barrow, Hag. Avruon ov “ Lerrns rrow THD 
QGroran Borrow, Taq. Banato.” 
Crannts Huson, E89. Avion ov “ Tnrrens Prom Mapras.” 
Tomas CAMEBLET, Taq. M, G. Innis, Esq, 
Tm Hann op Carnarvon. *| TLorp Manon, 
Cuantes Darwin, Ix. | Sm Joun Mazcorat, 
Qaprain Jonny Dumwatnn, Carrain Manatrs, 
Mm Kant ov Mnn.smMeny, Dn. Metuoxn, . 
Riorann Korn, lisa. Tieratann Muryrrix, Esq, 
* Ray, GR, Crete, Mns, Cantus Murepren, 
Sin Aux, Durr Gornon, Carray Minwan. 
Lapy Dorr Corpor. QGronak J, Ruxzon, Esq. 
Joun Duusaonp Tay, Esq. Ropers Soutunry, Esq. 
If W. Wavaansi, Esq. Bare Br, Jon, Esq. 
Sin Tranus B, leap, Crantis Sr. Jom, Esq. 
Bisnor Ieper, Vannuaorn Vou Ensen. 


& bk, &.* 





na 
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The Works may bo classified under tho following hoads +~ 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES. 


A Rramtnor iw Siena Lronn, 

Ronrnow's Brin i Spar. 

limprr'’s Jourxats tn Inpra. 

Tiran’s Journnys across rim Pampas, 

Inpy ann Mavatrs' TRAVDISIN SYRIA 
Awp [ony Lan. 

Tuxion’s Apvonrurcs ww Mexico, 

Mrs, Mrnuprrn's Nia Souur Warns. 

Tay's Wreirry Barnary, © 

Merysiny's Sov Sua Isnanys, 


River 


- 


Evwans’ Voyaan ur 
AMAZON 

Laere.rs Prom ron Barald, 

Tawia's RunstpeNnon IN rin Wrar 
Trpna. 

Se. Jon's ApvenTunrs IN Hn Tapyay 
Drsnnn, 

‘ankanvon’s Porrugan ann Gate 
TAOIA, 


TH 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, 


Farunr Riva’s Account or rit Counr 
or Crna, 

Marcoum’s Sxurons or Pensta. 

Taaarns FROM Mapas, 

Manners AND Customs or Inbra. 


Bonnow’s Cyrsti § oF Sear. 
Miasionary Linn ry Canapa, 

Fonn'’s Gawnmninds prom Spar. 
Tayearrn'’s Busy Lirn in Ausrraia, 





“ 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Lives or Cromwrt AND Bunyan. 
Tare ov Sin Fravos Drakn, 

Lire or {1m Great Corvf, 

Lire or Lonp Crryn. 
Avropiograrny or Tlenry Srerrnys, 


Livn ov Sir Tomas Munno, 
Livn or Onvin Gorse 
Lirs or Sm Vow. Buxvon, 
Layrs of tm Brinisit Poi, 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Inn Ratrmoan, Exrornte TeeRaRarir, 
ayn Brrrayyra Bripaxs. 

Ty AMBER-Wiron, 

Buaoxpnwer Tar 


Tavontan Tanys. 
Waratpn Cross, 
‘Vanes oF A PRAVEDUNR: 


HISTORY, 


Tin Sma: ov Commarvan,  & 
Fan ov vitr Jusums, 

‘Vie Srrars or Viowna, 
Lincration Wan in Germany, 
Barren ov Warmrtoo, 


NATURAL 


Win Sronts oy ens Thonanps, 





ACAMPATGNS AT WASHINGTON, 
Vroom in Anais, 
Sarh's ButGane In AvV@UANISTAN, 
Tinsronicat Lexgays, 


Ps 


HISTORY, 


A Natunaries's Voyams 
Won, 


ROUND Tn 


+ ** Back work may be obtained scpurately, 
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. Vol, 1 oy Parts 1—2, 


The Bible in Spain; : 


OF TITLE JOURNEYS, ADVENYURES, AND IMPRISONMENTS OF AN ENGLISIIMAN 
IN AN APPEMPYT TO CIRCULATE ‘THE SCRIPIURS IN TID PENINSULA, 
, 


BY GEORGE BORROW. 


«Tt is not our wish to go into any examination oy disouasion clther of tha 
pradonce at the Bible Sovicty mh thin occasion ov of the actual state of the 
Spanish Chuveh, Our business is literary, Wo conesive that My, Borrow has 
como out a8 an English author of high mark, Considering tho hook merely as 
ono of advontures, it seems to us about tho most extraordinary one that has 
appeared in our own, ov indeed in any other language, fora very Tong time past. 
Indeed wo avo more froyuently reminded of Gil Blas, in the narratives of this 
pious, singlo-hearted man. * * Wo hopo that we ourselves shall soon sce agnin 
in print our ‘cherished and moat respectable Borrow ;’ and mean timo congra- 
tulate him sincercly on a work whieh must vastly inerenso and extend his 
voputation—whioh bespoaks ovorywhoro a noble and goncrous heart—n Inrgo 
and vigorous natura, capable of sympathising with qverything but what is bad— 
religious feolings deap and intonseghut neither gloomy nor narrow—n true eye 
for tho picturesque, and a fund of real racy humow,” Quarterly Review, 

«Tho work of a man of invincible zeal nud activity as 0 missionary, possessing 
aframe and constitution which no hardship could subdue, and an ardour pf 
curiosity whieh, in the proseeution of his most holy purpose, Ied him to explore 
every nuok and exvevica of Spain and Portugal, so that theeycountries were nover 
sv indofatigably investigated bofore, or so minutely painted.” Weekly Messenger, 





. 
Vols, 2—J,or Paris 5—6. 


A Journey through India 


TROM CALCUTTA TO ROMBAY (WILL NOTHS UPON CHYLON) AND 
A JOURNDY ‘CTO MADRAS AND ‘MU SOUTHERN PROVINCES, 


’ » BY BISHOP HEBER. 


Of 0 book so woll known as Bishop IIcbors Tournnlof his ‘ravals through 
Tndin, little is nocessary to ho anid in wticing its appearance in this cheap form, 
Fivo shillings will soo ptwrchase what onco cost ten times as much ; and was 
worth it a thousand times, if money could measure the valuo of such a book. 
Wo vomumbor it as one of the most perfeatly charming books of travols that wo 
aver rend s gontlo, tolerant, humane, and full of wisdom 5 0 religious book in the 
Hest songe of the word, because full of charity, It is lively without effort, and 
abomuls in valtinblo judgments of men and things, without one haysh, snreastic, 
ov iNiboral word, We onvy thoso who have it now in thoir power to read, for 
tho first time, Bishop Uehor's Indian Journal.” dcuminer, 

“Tas all tho charm of romance with tho sterling value of truth. Tt is emi- 
nontly the most Chyistian—becauso tho mast chmitablo and tolerant work of tho 
hind ‘over written. Rogidenta in India have repeatedly borno tgatimony to the 
fulelity of its notices of mon and things,” eoford Levald, 
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Vol, 4 ov Part 7. 7 
Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and the TToly Land. 


INCLUDING A JOURNDY ROUND TIM DAD BEA AND TIROUGIL TH 
COUNTRY LAS? OF TIN JORDAN. 


BY THE HON. ©. L. IRBY AND JAS. MANGLES, R.N. 


‘Tho grent numbers of visilors to Egypt and tho oly Sand which those {air 
cities invito will be glad to find such works a8 Messys, Irby and Manglos pro- 
sonted to thom. ‘They avo pioncers who render tho task of thojy suecessors an 
engy and a pleasant one, whilo it is curious and Interesting also to contrast tha 
Inbour and risk they encountored with the favility now allorded. ‘Cho tow of 
tho Hon, Charles Licorianl Trby and James Mangles, Commanders in the 
Royal Navy, was mado in 1816-20, ‘Choy printed, on thoi volun, for private 
circulation only, a selection of the letters they had addrogsed during thoix absonco 
to thelr friends in England, as tho most conveniont modo of satisfying tho 
inquiries of numerous friends, ‘These copies wore so muoh in request, thas tho 
wastor's requested Mr, Murray, ns a small mark of feiundehip and estoom, to 
aecopt the copyright, and gve the book publicity in tho mora popular form of 
his Colonial and {lomo Libyary, ‘Cho traCellods absolutely explored egypt 
Nubia, and Syria, besidea making a tour to Petra and the Dead Sea. ‘Vo givo 
oxtrnets from such p mass of reating would bo casy H Int what ave should wa 


solect in proferenco to nnother, whovo evory pago is full of interest 1” 
p ie Hampshire Advertiser, 


ce 
' 


Vol, 4 or Bavt 8, 


History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 17'79—83. 


WIT, A DUSCRIPTION OF THAT GARRISON FROM MID NARLTST PERIODS, 


BY CAPTAIN JOHN DRINKWATER. 


“¢Dainkwater’s Slogo of Gibraltar’ ia e work of groat intorent, although 
writton many yoars agat ‘Iho author waa prosent at, and took part fn, tho alexa 
dwing tha whole period of its contininneo, is matorials avo coltovted from 
personal observation, and frém tho obsefvatlons of otho offlvors, It appears 
vory nieh in the form af a jenvnel, nud deals, not in speenlation, bat in hela. 
Tho sicgo Instod for upwards of face yema, namoly, from 1779 to 1783, Tho 
propreations, on a vast scala, made by the combined forees of Franco and Spain, 

xy land and son, against Gibraltar ; the propavalions mado by tho besieged in 
the mean time in defoneo ; and tho atate ‘into whieh the garrison was frequently 
brought heesuse of the aeareity of provisions, ave all desoribod in tho moat inter 
esting manner, Thero is aomething about the vory minuteness of detail into 
which tho author gocs that gives to the work ita prostost oxcollenco. Profixed to 
this edition ig a plan of the yock and tho Spanish hnes, with mn indox of rofor- 
ences)? Stirling Observer. 

“A hook so veploto with intorest and information as to bo truly a legend of 
tho United Ser viees of tho day.” United Service Mayazne. 





‘ 
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Vol. & ov Part 9, 


Morocco and the Moors; 
Qu WESTERN BARBARY,—ITS WILD TRIBUS ANP SAYAGD ANIMALS, 
BY JOHN H. DRUMMOND HAY. 


“Toro is an original and yory delightful book of travels and advont Ve 
lished for [alf-n-cvown, Mr. Borrow's relish for tho Gypsy ce we nee 


greator than Mv, Ivy's for tho romantic Arab exaggeration.” Leaminer, 
* Animated, vartod, roadablo, and fresh? , Spectator, 


“Thia is quite an amusing book, brimful of adventure, redolont of amvage life, 
and saturatod with lively gossip about boa and lion hunting, cheapening horses, 
meeting robbers and gypsics, visiting Arab tents, and n variety of other memora- 
bilia, that may bo reckoned Among § the incidents of travel’ in a new and wild 
country, ‘Che author is the British Consul at Langlor, and undertook his journey 
into Barbary for tho Durpoge of procuring for Queen Victorin a bard of the 

purest blood, from somo of tho breedors of horses in the region around Lavaiclie, 
n this commission ho was unsuccessful; but ho saw a good deal of the country 
and tho people, which has affordgd him oxeellent mnterinl for the present 
yolume." Edinburgh Advertiser, 

«Tho author introduces us to the wild pooplo nmong whom he travelled ; ho 
rides along thoi wild roads, oncampa with tho swarthy Moora, and, sitting at 
thei oven ne meal, listens to tho atranga talos of mighty robbors, or daring ox- 
plolts with tho wild bonsta,” Gheltenkam Ohrontole. 


’ 


. 
Vol. 6 ov Pavt 10, 


Letters from the Shores of the Baltic. 
BY A LADY, 


£80 fow books open anything liko a diatinot viow of the state of socioly in any 
dopartment of tho Russian empire, that this publication would havo been nceopt- 
ablo, avon had its moro Hlorary merit eon inconsidorabl®, It affords a clearer 
notion of the interior life of Esthonia—gf the countyy, the provincial capital, the 
nobility, tho ponsantry, the ageealiuval esonomy—hut, above all, of tho vont 
domestiv cconomy and habits of tho Jooal gentry—than wo haye hoen ablo to 
ather from all the tvavoly in our libvary respecting any other section of that 
immongo torvitory, nnd that infinitely dlvovsified population, But this might 
hitvo heen nceaniplished by a comparatiyely unskilfnl pon, so it wore but an 
honest ono, Tore wa nye tho results of closo feminine observation ina now 
sphere, set dawn with auch an onsy, uuaflected geaco of Inngungo, aa might have 
given grent attrnetion to a delinention of the most hackneyed scenery and the 
most familiar manners,” Quan terly Review, 
sc Wamillay Lottora’ by » young and benutiful and witty English spinster, 
whoso worl: will causo 9 Konsation Irae inferior to that which attended the 
duvating of tho ¢ Old Maws Biannen Bubbles,” Quévierly Review. 
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Vol, 6 ov Part ll, 
The Amber-Witch. 
VUE MOST INTNRESTING TRIAL FOR WITCHCRAPL! BEYER KNOWN. 
‘TRANSLATED BY LADY DUFF GORDON. 


TF this work bo genuino, it is undoubtedly, aa it aunounces itself, the most 
interesting of all those strange trints for witeheraft,so absorbing, and somotimas so 
inoxplieablo, which occur at a cortain period i, almost evory country in Lurope 3 
if it bo a fetion, it is worthy—wo can give no higher praigo—of Defoo, he 
editor profosses to havo foimid the manuscript in a manner by no menns impro- 
Dablo, yot vather too like that whieh the author of Waverloy, ns well as many 
othors of inferior name, have been go fond of playing off upon ua. Tt was 
brought to him by his soxton out of a nicho ov closet in tho ehurels, whovo it 
had long Iain hid among a heap of old hymn-books and usoloss parish accounts, 
Wo have read nothing for a long time, in fetion or in history, which has go com- 
plotely riveted and absorbed our interest.” Quarterly Reviaw, June, 18dd, 


“Tho Amber IWitch is one of tho Curiosities of Literature,’ for in the last 
Gorman ciition, the author is obliged to prove that it is entively a work of 
imagination, and not, as almose all tho Bers oritivs believed it fo be whon it 
appeared, the reprint of an old chronicle, It was, in fact, written as a trap for 
the disciples of Strauas and his svhoo!, who liad pronounced tho Scriptures of tho 
Old and Now estamonts, from Historical reseureh, assisted by ‘internal ovi- 
donee,’ to bo a collostion of logonds, Moiuhold did not epavo thom whon thay fell 
into the snare, and mado morry with tho historical knowledge and evitient 
neumon that could’ not dotect tho contemporary romancer under the mask of 
tho chronicler of two conturias ago, whilo thoy dovided so positively na to tho 
authority of tho most anciont writings i tho world.” Nimes, July, 1050, 


Vol, 6 ov Part 12, 
Lives of John Bunyan and Oliver Cromwell, 
BY ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


6 

“Tho lives of Crofwoll and Bunyan demund a biographor liko Southey, 
willing as woll aa ablo, to do-full justiongto tho morits of Uho grent usarper, and + 
the honost zeal of the author’ of the *Pilgrim’s Progress, whilo he docs fot {ail to 
impress {pon his veadors the warning lesson lo be learnt from tho rebellion ef tho 
ono, and tho schism of tho other, ‘They ave bingraphies valuable from the conned+ 
tion of their subjoata with tho Constitution and Rolighon of Fugland— especial 
yaluable for the lessons of wisdom they mo ealewated to aflord, and whith 
Southey, abova nll othors, know how to draw from thom.” Cornwall Rayal Gazette, 


Modols of what biography ought to bo ; not swelled into hnge tomes, oceu- 
pying more spaco than the history of a nation ; yet embracing all the frets iu 
the lives of their respective subjects that can ho of any interest, We always 
profer biographies that ave weitten by persons of friendly or congoninl feclinga, 
‘Thexe biographies of Southey’s avo gems in thelr reapcutive ous.” 

i. Lyeenan’s Journal, 
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. Vol. 7 ov Pavt 13, 
Notes and Sketches of New South Wales. 


DURING A RUSIDUNCH IN TAT COLONY FROM 1890 TO 1844, 
BY MRS. CHARLES MEREDITH. 


« Myra, Merailith fs a ploasant, unafloctod writor ; and the book dovivos intorest, 
from being a dedy's viv of Now South Wales,” Spectator, 
«This unprotonding little book hgs, by revo misehanee, Leon hidden under the 
honyy and dull wave with which that season is nptto brvden our libravy table. 
But Mvs, Movoilith's sonao and aprightliness wore surd to bring hor tolight, As 
Miss ‘I'wamloy, alia was known lor a writer of clogant pootry, and picturesque 
botanical works, Hero slio talos a pleasant place among tho company of travellers, 
who bid fait to boat roughor mon out of tho field.” Atheneum, 
A naventivo and picture, by an actual resident, of the presont state and 
prospeats, togothor with tho resources of tho colony, * My aim,’ sho says, ‘is 
simply to give my own impyossions of whatover appeared worthy of observation. 
and to rondor my work intoresting by truo deseriptions of tho scenery, people, 
and tho other varions objects which atrikoa now comor, I have sketched evory- 
day things with a faithful and homay poncil, My ‘own obsorvations and my 

huaband’s long oxporionce in these colonics, hayo been my sole resource,” 
Bell's Weekly Messenger, 


Vol. 7 ov Part 14, 


Life, and Voyages of Sir Francis Drake, 


WITHL NUMEROUS ORIWINAL LETTERS FROM MIM AND THE LORD WIG 
ADMIRAL ‘YO IL) QUEEN AND GRUAT OFFICERS OF STATE, 


BY JOHN BARROW. 


© Indepondently of tho interest which, from politicnl cavsos, must, to somo 
oxgont, attach itself a& presout to the appearance of n work of this nature, it 
cannot fail to bu weleombl by all, as containing a record gf the actions of one of 
the most extraordinary mon that this country hag ever producod. Porhnps of 
& no othorman, who boro go conspicuma a part inttho occurrences of hie own 
times, can it bo said that such mongre and suanty matorials havo been trans: 
miitetl to posterity of his public nvtions and conduct, ‘Iho genoral outlines of 
his history ave woll known, ‘That ho wad a daring and suecosstit] naval com. 
njander—that ho was w hold and adventurous oxplorator and discoverer, ave 
matters which ave almost simultancously imbibed with tho eloments of om 
etluention ; but Jillo is known of lint as to those points of individual character 
which give such tone and forco to 2 biographical ontline, and by which lone tho 
suthjoot of this momoir can bo mado to stand out, in his own distinetive chnracter, 
from tho vaco of men hy whom ho was surrounded—in mnny respects, similar 
to himeclf, My, Darvow's work has great merit; tho author has presented us 
with © momoit whieh we hail as a welcome addition to om: biographical 
literature.” Momting Chronicle, 
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Vol.8 ov Part 15, 


; Memoirs of Father Ripa. 


DURING THIRTEEN YEARS’ RASIDENCH AT THT COURT OF PUKING, 
IN THE SURVICH OF TINE MMVEROR OF GIINA, “ 


4 condensation of the most interesting portions of Fathor Ripa’s Ilistory of 
the Chinese Collego, which was published at Naples, in tho yoar 1832, ‘This 
yonerable priest went to China about the commencement of tho Inst century, 
where he made a protracted residence, and avas much noticad by tho voigning 
Emperor, who treated him with wigual kindness and condescension, and 
allowed him to sco tho intévior of his palacos and plonsuro-grounda, and obtain 
an insight into his domestic mode of life—an honour nevor bofoxe granted to 
Enrupenn travellova, Father Ripa was not slow to avail himself of tho opportu. 
nities he enjoyed, and wrote a lengthy account of his residence in China, of 
which tho present book is an abridgment, and from which wo gathor that 
manners, and customs, and projudices in tho Colestint Empive, ave little, if nb 
all, altered from what they wore upwards of a contury ago. Civillention, that 
has mado itsolf felt, move or lesy, in ovory othor partof the world, has boon at tv 
complete stand-still among the Chincse, who seem to prido themgclves on tholy 
invotorate projudices, aud tho unchangoghlo charactor of their customs and 
institutions,” 2 Studs 

* Ag intoresting a work ns any that has apponved, not oxcopling Borrow’s 
Bible in Spain.” Spectator. 


Lg 
Vol. 8 oy Part 16. 


Journal of a Residence in the West Indies, 


BY MATTHEW GREGORY LEWIS. 


‘This book possosses threo vecommoniations,—its subject, its writor, and its 
intrinsic agreenbloness, 1t is one of thono works which wo would not willingly 
suffer to pass unnoticed, ‘This Journal atandy high among works of a similar 
Kind, for graco, lightness, plensantry, descriptive powgr, folicity of oxprosalon, 


and conversational flyney and freodom.? Eitinvurgh Review, 
«“T would, give muny,p sugar-cane, 
Mat, Lowis wore alive again? Lov Byron, 


This is indeed a culos it is a posthumous production of the suthoy of 
¢ Tho Monk,’ and wo are inelined to suy tho best of all the crentiona of his pon. 
As to tho literary merits of tho posthumous book, wo havo already oxprossed 
ou high notion of thom ; and, indeed, on that point, thore can, wo tld, bo 
little diftereneo of opinion, ‘Sho graphic powor daplaed, whother in skotehing 


scencry, Mamners, or jucidents, appeara tous not only high, but first rate; auch 
ag entitles the ¢ West India Proprictor’ to bo ranked with Washington Irving, 
in such pieces as the ¢ Visit to Palos,—with My, Matthowa, in tho very beat 
pages of the ¢Dinvy of an Inyalid,’—nay, we havilly hesitate to say, with Miss 
egewortl, in the Inightest pages of Castle Rackrent,’—or Lord Byron him- 
sell, 


Quarterly Review, 
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Vol. 9 ov Parts 17—18, 
Sketches of Persia; 
OR THE MANNERS AND OUSTOMS OF TILE PERSIANS, . 


BY 8IR JOHN MALCOLM. 


 Sjv John Malcolm is a porfeot mastoy in tho delineation of character, With 
a fow bold strokes ho givos life and oxproasion to his porsonages, and with the 
utmost enso and appavont frithfulncas portyays both individunl and national 
charntoristics, ‘The language, thoeliterature, tho customs, the mannors, tho 
suporatitions of Porsia ave fonitliay to hin, Theso supgrior qualifications, along 
with tho dolicious soraps of pootry and prosa, fable and philosophy, which aro 
gcattorod through tho work, mako it ono of the most instructive and dolightful 
books,” Alas. 

“No one cnn road Sketches of Persian’ (by Shr John Malcolm), without 
feoling that tho author has mado a valuable addition to om stook of knowledge, 
New and important viows of the Porsinns as a nation ave hove presented with 
all the intovest, without Glo tendency to cavienture, of our amusing friend Hajji , 
Baba,” Quarterly Review, 

§ Yhoso sketches avo not historical-thoy ave not natiquarian ; they do not 
abound in picturesque doseriptions of tho country, nor avo thoy tho notes of a 
tourist, ‘hey avo skotchos of Porsia by a gontloman, a scholny, and a man of 
tho world, nob conveyed in desoviptions by himsolf, but in mn oxquislta succession 
of ancedotos, conversions, and tales from tho mouths of natives themselves, 
Tt orabencog stories of tho king, tho miniatovs, tho chiefs, te inhabitants of ovary 
govt ; and tho whole has tho intorost of a novel.” Zdinbuyh Weekly Register. 


Vol. 10 or Part 18, 


: ; : 
The French’ in Algiers.’ 
TL WHE SOLDINR OF TTD PFORKIGN LNGION—L, 'TILD PRISONLRS OF 
ABD-EL-KADER, 


TRANSLATED BY LADY DUFF GORDON, 


A young Oldondurgh soldier, Ltoutonant Lamping, anxious to scok adyon~ 
tines, resigned hig commission, iu 1839, and praceaded fp Spain, to offor his 
sorviers to Mepartoro ; but, on hin avrlyal, hostititios had eénsod, After haying 
yomuined fpr somo thue at Madvid, and having “failal in attompts to join tho 
my then acting in Avvagon, he detormined to proceed to Algiers, and enter 
tho Hogion sorvico as a voluntoor, undor tho Froncl, Ie accordingly proceaded 
thithor, and, in tho and of 140, joinod tho Legion, and sorvad for two yenrs, in 
the.capneity, it nppoars, of a corporal of voltigewrs. Ilis adventures, detailed in 
nserios of fottora, nvo hero presented, aud a narrative more vomantic, or of* 
more absorbing intorost, wo have scldom met, ‘he novelty of tho acones, the 
hobdits and charactors of the wild people against whom ho sorved, axd the 
hardships and porils oncountored, furnish matorials, in abundance, of an exciting 
Ikind ; and tho ovonla avo degoribod in a pleasing stylo of ensy opistolavy 
narrative, ‘Tho glimpses which thoy afford of tho barbarities of tho French 
Afvionn wav fally confirm tho wovst opinion which wo had formed on the 
subjoot.” Northern Whig, 
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Vol. 10 ov Part 25, “ 


History of the Fall of the Jesuits in the 
18th Century. ” 


* BY COUNT ALEXIS DE SAINT-PRIEST. 


An accurate translation of tho ¢ Fall gf tho Josuits, hy Count Aloxis do 
Saint-Pricat, ‘Time aftor timo havo the nations of Wurope beon startled by a 
format suppression of that wonderful body of wonderful mon, the dissiplos of 
Tenatius Loyoln, and timo aftor timo have thoy vison uninjured fear tho opposi. 
tion of popes and princes, (0 oxtend tho influonce of theiv wily and astute prine 
ciples, ant assort thei claims to power and porpetuation, ‘Tho epoch of this 
tomporary downfal, which is choson in tho present narrative, is porhaps the 
moat important in their history, namely, in the latter part of the Inst century, 
A period movo oyentful in overy respect, and ono of more historival importance, 

» could not have heen selectod, and tho narvatoy specifies each oeeurrence which 
lod to the grent catastrophe of the Jesuits with precision and clearness, even to 
the moment when Pits VIL issued his bull, ¢ Solécttado omatum ccolesiaram,’ in 
the August of 1814, voinstating the soci@ty in all thoir former privileges, and 
re-establishing thom throughout tho length and breadth of Chyistendom, Aa a 
deaeviption of tho most romarkable juncture in tho séaéus of tho most romark. 
tile aeenciation on the faco of the earth (his book is both valuable and Enter 
ng. ane, 








Vol. 1) oy Parts 20—21, 


. ® . 
Bracebridge Hall; or, The Humourists. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING 


Of the merits of the Sketeh-Book, a work which onvollod My, Leving aypong 
ho corps litedraive of Hho mother country, wo need n& now vepent our opinion. 
* Bracobridge Mall? an aniplifieation of a particular part of it, devoted to the 
Ahustration of old English gmmmoxs amyl customs av they oxist in tho moro pri- 
mitive counties, and onlivencd by just suifleiont of narrative to imprefs it on tho 
recollection ng n whole, Like the author of Wivorley, Mi Trving ontora, with 
tho oyo of a Bewiek or a Ward, into all the little amusing habits and predik 
tions of tho brute orention, and contrives to awaken that Huterent it the eap 

and enjoyments of theso humble friends, whieh lay, hhingly, hut offoetually, serves 
the canse of humanity, ‘Cho sume good taste und minute obsorvation charae. 
toriso those frequent allusions to sylvan life, which in most hands would grow at 
last monotonous, but which in ¢ Bracobridgo Tall’ ave made to address both dhe 
mental nnd bodily eye. In the Chapler on Forest frees there is 1 meditative 
moral dignity very much vontinding us of Southoy, and which could hardly have 
Ween surpassed had the mantle of Lyolyn himself fallen on owe vougin of Now 
York.” ie Quarterly Review, 
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Vol, 12 or Parts 22—21, 
A Naturalisv’s Voyage round the World; 


> 
OW, A JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES INTO THE NATURAL HISTORY AND GEOLOGY 
> OF NUK COUNTRIES VISITED, 


BY CHARLES DARWIN, ‘ 


* Looking at tho general mass of Mr, Darwin's results, I cannot help con- 
sidering his voyngo round tho world na one of the most important oventa for 
goology which has ocemrred for many yenrs,"—-President of the Geoloyical Society. 

Upon the merits of My, Darwin's volume there can be no two opinious, Tt 
is up to tho selenco of the day, and in some instances beyond it, Thero ave, 
indecd, no illustrations to the book, but we find ample’ materials for deep 
thinking 5 wo havo tho vivid description that fills tho mind’seyo with brighter 
pictures than painter earn presont, and the charm avising fromthe freshness of 
heart which is thrown over these virgin pages of n strong intellectual man, and 
an ncuto and deep obacrvor, Itis not to tho scientific done that Mx, Darwin's 
volume will prove interesting, ‘Cho genoval reader will find in it a fund of 
anmugoment and instruction, Mv, Darwin is a first-rate landseape painter with 
his pen, and even tho dyeariest solitudes avo mado to teom with ntovest,” 

u Quarterly Review, 

* An inoxhaustible mino of obsorvations and anecdotes of the Natural Iistory 
of the South Amoricnn continent, written with (ho intolligenco of 9 quick- 
sightod observer, and tho tono of a gentleman,” Dr, Lindley. 





Vol. 18 ov Parts 26—27, 


Life of Louis, Prince of Condé. 
BY LORD, MAHON, 


Tho “Lifo of Condé” was originally written by the author in_ tho French 
Inngnago, ans without any viow of publication, A voy small numbor of copies 
of that work waa printud for a efrelo of peraonal friends, Several persons, 
howovor, having sive exproskod np wish for its appenranco in ow native tongue, 
the following translation, oxeented suder the supoxintondonee and xevision of the 
Author, is nosy anbmitted 40 the public, From the Preface, 

That Lord Mahon, aftor sequiring high distinotion ag’ an historical writer 
in hin hatlyo language, should have thovght of composing an historical yolume 
in Fronch; will no donbt excite much wonder, Tho curiosity of such an attempt 
hy agontleman do situated is, a8 wo have shown, mloxampled among us ; and we 
havo to thank-him for a highly intercating aud skilful narative, Even more 
singulay than Lord Mahon's choica of the French language on this occasion, ia 
tho fact that it was vesorved for him fo collect and combine into a clear con-» 
timoua narrativo tho Fronch materials for tho porsonal history of ono of the 
most illustrious of Fronehmen. No mau owed moro to ® dovotod woman than 
did Condé to Clémenco do Maillé ; nor was dovotion over more ungratofully 
vopaid, By Lord Mahon, tho ndventures of the princess are skilfully inter- 
woyen with thage of hor husband, and commented on with a generous warmth 


of focling which constitutes, to oursolyes, the liveliost charm of this delightful 
book,” A Quarterly Review, 
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Vol. 14 or Parts 28—29. 
The Zincali; or, Gypsies of Spain. 
BY GEORGE BORROW, 


© A eurious, a very envious work, and contniss somo of tho mast singulny, yet 
authentic daseriptions of the gypsy race, which havo over been given to tho 
public,” Taterary Gazette, 

 Woleomo in its prezont, ov in any sliapo, is Mv. Georgo Boxvow's recount 
of the ¢ Gypsies in Spain :? it enrries with {¢ puch a Mreshness, such an animation, 
and auch an air of truthhunoss and nature, ag to arrest our attention and engage 
our sympathies, Tlencdit ig, that although it now appenys boforo us simply as a 
yoprint, wo turn to it agnin with all tho undiminished appotite of novelty, vendy 
to wander once more in its wanderings, to conjecttyo once moro with {ts con. 
jectures, to laugh with its Inughtor, to moditate with its meditations, By its 
own unassiated merits this publication has acquired no inconsiderable popularity, 
and the acerot of its sucecss is mercly attributable to two facts—fivat, the 
oxtveme novelty of the undortaking ; and, secondly, that whatever is numvated 
flows from tho minute and personal obsoryations of one intimatoly conversant 
with his subject, Altogothor, ‘ Borrow’s Gypsies in Spain? bears about it auch 
a newnoss of tone and material, that it forms nn acceptable addition to litera. 
ture, and My, Murray could not well havo selected a hotter book for his 
sovial,” Sun, 


¢ Vol, 15 or Ports 80—81, 


Typee; or, The Marquesas Islands ; 
A NARRATIVE OF A TOUR MONTIS' RUSIDENCE AMONG TIE NATIVES, 


BY HERMANN MELVILLE, 


 Stuco the joyous momont whon wo first ond Robinson Crnsoo, and bolioved 
it nll, and wondered all tho moro hecauae Wo believad, wo have not mot with so 
howltching o work og this narvativo of Norman Melyillo's.? John Bull, 


© This ja veally a yory curions hook, A litle colouring thoro may he hovo 
and thero ; but tho result is a thorough impression mf reality, We must Tofor 
to tho book for histobsorvations of tho chiof peoplo of tho valley: tho mildly 
dignified soveroign, Meheyf ; tho uncail winning, itroafatibio honuty, {ayaway 54 
the household that lodged him ; Marhoye and his wifo, the only indastrlona ald 
body in tho valley ; the young men of tho house, roystoring, drinking, laughing, 
and unthinking “biades of savages; the young Iadiog, though jn tho summoy 
costume of Paradise, cuguottish and fmitasticnl, delicate nnd Indy-like, as 
+ Povigian belles 3 and his Iatthfol but hideous body sorvant, Kory Kory, * Ho 
prased four months with them, living in tholy own fhahion, At Int, he found 
fn opportunity of escapo hy menng of tha boat of nm English ship, and go 
rottrned to America to write this cleyor bovk,” Ecaminer, 
« The book ia a grent curiosity in one point of viow: it is the first account 
that lng been published of n residence among the natives of tho Polynesian 
Telands, by & porson who hns lived with tom is theix own fhahion, and an near 
ag may ho on torms of social equality,” Speotator, 
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Vel, 16 ov Part 42, 
Livonian Tales, 


1, TIS DISVONENL~I1, THE WOLVIS—IIL ‘PIs IEWrss. 
2 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LETTERS FROM THE BALTIO," 


& We liko theso ¢Tivonian ‘ales? much, Not morely do wo like thom on 
tho individuality of thoh’ plotares of sconery and Ife, but, ih paet, for tho alisonca 
fyom them of artistic pretongion.? ‘hoy nyo sketches rathor than complete 
works—all but guiltless of those nttompts at plot which, nino times out of ton, 
end in displnying tho invontor's want of contrivance, So longas tho lady of tha 
* Baltle Lottors ’ can write * Esthonian’ oy ¢ Livonian nies? as good ag thse, may 
sho continuo to do go.” Athencewm. 


© Wo porfectly woll romembor tho sensation enusod by ‘Lotters from the 
Baltic,’ by tho authoress of this volume, vovealing, ns thoy did, a picture of 
middlo-aga bovbarivm still to bo witnesgod in a secluded nook of northern 
Europe. ‘Iho samo observant touches of charactor, the same good sense aud 
good feoling, are apparent in the pessoal tales, Exhausted as tho other parts 
of Topo aro by travollors, tourtsig, and novelists, wo should think rondorg 
of light Htorntuvo would rush to these Tales for a Iitelo novelty.” 
Weekly News, 
. 


a 


Vol. 16 or Pavt 88, > 
Philip Musgrave ; 


OR, MOMOINS OF A CMUROI OF NNGLAND MISSIONARY IN TID 
NORTH AMERIGAN COLONIA, 


BY REV. J. ABBOTT, 


Tho Nila work bofoxo us ta a gonulig necount of what a missionary’s life is 
now in Canada, Under an Invented namo, it is the story of tho writer's own 
oxperionco, told ina straightforward and unaffected mannor, with considorablo 
povtor of deseviption,” Grardian. 


{Mego memoirs contain an account of the missionary’s life and exporlencos, 

* front his first arviyn] iy tho colony, fulltef hopo and buoyancy of youth, till he 
ling vonghoud mato ago, somowhat broken by toil, narrowed choumstanees, and 
domostle aillictions, ‘tho topics of his pon are, tho charactor of his parish 
duties and of his pavishionors ; the troubles ho had in xateing money to build 
churches, and in contending with sectavians ; various incidents of a singular, or, 
as My. Musgrave ia inctinod to think, ofa‘ providential? kind, occurring among the 
vough and simple people hy whom a district is first broken up ; with accounte of 
acensional conversions among his flock, ‘ho more biographicn! subject*involvo 
hig own advonturas on vavious occasions, when travelling abont the country, the 
povsonal difficulties lo oxporfoneed in howschold affairs, from the peculiar 
poxition of 6 clorgyman, and the backward state of the district ; together with 
some domestic incidents, and o skotch of the eampnign against the rebel, when 
ho turned out, uarmod, at tho head of his nymod pavishionora.”” * Spectator, 
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Vol, 17 or Part 31. 


_ Sale’s Brigade in Affghanistan. 
WITIL AN ACCOUNT OF TIN) SEIZURE AND DEPONUD OL JELLALABAL, 
F BY REV. @. R, GLEIG. 


An accidental meoting with tho 18th regiment at tho sea-bathing nertoy of 
Walmor during the autumn of Inst yenr, giyye mo an opportunity o hearing 
moro of tho particulars of tho Jollalabad siogo than had proviously been com. 
municated to mo. ‘She narrative was full of interest when dotailed by actors in 
the acones which they described ; and this it was which led to the determination 
on my part to place it permanently upon record, ‘ho substance of the following 
story is gathered chiefly from tho manuscript journals of officors engaged in tho 
eampaign. Letract from Preface, 

Somo of our readers may not havo met with the narrative written by tho 
Chaplain of the Foreos, ‘ OF the Actions of Snlo’s Brigado in Afghanistan? It 
jg one of the noblest records of military adventures that wo know, A ehnpter 
of Xonophon or Froirsnrt is not move agreeable than thig brilliant and chivalrous 
story : and the deeds of somo of tho bravest men tho world over saw, avo 
recounted with the most simple, but tho moxf picturesque cloquenco, by tho 
yeyvorend historian,” Aforning Ohvonicle 


Vol, 17 oy Part 85. 


Letters from Madras; 
OR, FIRST IMPRESSIONS OL LID ANI MANNERS IN INDIA. 
BY A LADY. 


A welcome addition to our store of litorary ontortament, No kind of read. 
ing is moro pleasant (inn the descriptions farnishod by accomplished females of 
foroign countries. Who faney of the writers is 80 lively, and tholy obsorvationa 
80 quick, that their pases afd like_a befintiful panorama, intelligible, shanging, 
and navel, Tho ¢ Letters from Madraa, leas pootieal than ebor’s Journal, 
fro in a Nghtor and geyer strain, but havo tho same faculty of pleturesque 
dolineation,”? Britannia 


¢ 'Phig work will prove a most agrocable travelling ox after-dinner companidn. 
Itis just tho book for a railway envringe, or cnsy-chaix, Lt takos the reader to 
Indivaaburning strand, and familiavises him with tho habits and customs of 
India’s denizens, without tho expense and danger of a gen voyage, or tho pangs 
of wea-sickness, Wo aro for the timo in India, and notin England, and thus tho 
Object of tho authoress is really accomplished, for sho xentlora us hn oyery wa; 

familiar with the state of socioty which sho describes. A more anusing work 
hn cortainly noyor fallen into our hands #4 Nottinghim Review, 
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4 Vol. 18 ov Part 36—37, 
The Wild Sports of the Highlands. 
. BY sCHARLES ST. JOHN. 


# My, St, Jolav’s hook is vory much hetter than a move record’ of wild spar 
His akotehes of tho Natural ae y of tho ]ighlanis are highly tntettaten aid 
abound in descriptions of tho must graphic truthfulness, It is long sineo a 
work ling appeared ao likely to commend itself to the hearts of field naturalists, 
Ma, St. Jolin has had every advantage in making himself acquainted with the 
habits of tho animals nud birds of tho country, lis amplo leisure hag enablod 
him to gratify his carly fondness for tho study of nature ; and ho considera him- 
golf now tolerably well nogvaluted with the domestic ceonomy of most of guy 
Britleh feral nature, from tho fleld-mouso and wheatear, which ho stalked and 
trapped in the plaing and downs of Wiltshire during his boyhood, to the red deer 
and eaglo, whose territory he lng invaded in Inter yenva, on tho mountains of 
Scotland, Ilia prosent vosidenco is situated in tho midst of a district inhabited 
hy a gront variety of animals and binds, into whose hamits his hunting exeu- 
sions constantly take him ; and tho habits of the yavious species which his quick 
eyo haa dotocted, ho recounts ta hig readors with a power of description ravely 
oqualled, An andditionnl charm about tho book aviaes from the evidently 
wistudiod character of its contents, My, St. John’s words flow fast 5 aud then, 
too, ho paints tho sconery of his fayowite sport so beautifully, nnd tolls of its 
attractions with auch fulness and spirit, that when his journals become familia 
to naturalists, wo shall not he surpriged if a visit to tho vapid and glorious 


Hindhorn is thonght not less intoresting than a pilgrimage to Sclborne.” 
1 Eclectic Review, 


a 
Vol. 19 oy Part 38, 


Some Rapid Journeys across the Pampas, 


BY SIR F. 8, HEAD, BART. 


galing, volume, Many may be aware that tho mining 
apoculations in tho provinces of the Rio do Ja Pinte have tymed out unfortunate, 
and thal, too, as Shy Francis ond informs us, from ignoranco of tho character 
* of tho county. Six Iraneis had rveecwed tho chtrgo of an association, the 
ahfoat of Whicl waa to work tho gold and silvor minca of these provinces, In 
purauanco of this task, ho erossod and recrossed tho Pampas ; and tho present 
work contains’ tho vapid observations made in the course of Ils hasty journey. . 
The pictures of that wild country and its savage inhabitants, aro most graphic 
and oxelting, aud of a east quito novel, and out of the beaten track, It is a* 
charming work, both for those who love oxciting narrative, and those who wich 
to oxtend their knowlodgo of men and things.” Edinburgh Weekly Register. 
& Sty Franots [ead is an admirable delineator of the sconory in tho vicinity of 
which ho was a tomporary sojournor, And among the happicat of his delinea- 
tions of oxternal life, wo may instance his account of the Pampas Indians, the 
borighal inhabitants of South Amerien” . Sun, 


a 
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Vol, 19 oy Part 41, * 


The 'wo Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 
TRANSLATED BY LORD ELLESMERE. ° 


“Pow English readers, probably, aro aware how torviblo a scourgo, not only 
to Eastern bué also to Coutrat Enrope, were the invasions of tha 'Parks—-avon 
down to the end of tho soventeenth contury,,and how grent tho alarm and dis- 
tross thoy spread over Germany. Pho present work oxhibits an interesting 
picture of tho two Intest agsnults by the Ottoman hordes on tho eapital of Austrin, 
of tho sufferings and bravory of the besieged, and of thoi final reaouo by tho 
valiant John Sobieski. Of the manner in which the Enrl of Eiesmoro has dis- 
ofiarged the various duties of translator, editor, and nuthor, wo can spenk in 
torms of high praigo, His slylo is clear, nervous, rapid 3 and has te rave merit 
of combining tho freedom and freshness of original composition, with tho minmnte 
acourney of Gorman scholarship, ‘the work is a valuable contribution to tho 
history of an important poriod,’” Athenceun, 


Tho Sioges of Vienna, by tho Turks, frat in the yon 1529, and again in 1688, 
form two very oxtrnordinary episodea in modern history. ‘Those who havo not 
vend thom will find them combined, and wrought into a vory pleasing murratiyo, 
partly dranslated from a Gorman work, and pavll dyawn from othor soureds of 
Lurkish and Polish history, Nover could tho vomanco of war ho moro 
pieturesquely written than in this litle volume before uae? 7 
Lidinbargh Weekly Advertiser, 


Vol, 20 ov Parts 89—d0, 
Gatherings from Spain. 
BY RICHARD FORD, 


Although tho original design of this work was mnrely to prosont ina Sore 
veadnble Wye, and ifn form suited to tho library, a series of entortainiig oxtrncts 
from tha Hund-Hook of Suain, the aythor hag nearly ve-wrilton the whole in a» 
more popular stylo, and haa introduced n vast quantity of now matter, J ofiece. 


“Mr. Ford ling shown himeolf an adopt in tho art of litorary réckaufage. Ts 
masterly and leaned ¢ Land-Book of Spain’ having been found by somo who 
- love to run and read, too small in type, too grave in substauce, ho has skimmed 
its eveam, thrown in many woll-flavoured and agreeable condiments, and pre 
Sonted the result in ono compact and delightful volume, oqually adaptod to amuse 
by mf English fireside ox to be useful on the Spauish highway,” Blackwood, 


Wo have no doubt tliat tho work (undbaok of Spain) ia a enpital ann. 
noor—but it is not to ho tried by that standard, Jf the calruncous disguisitions 
wore printed by themeclees, we should havo before us a first-rate tibrary-book ; 
aad it is tn, this light chigly that we regard it” Quarterly Review, 
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Vol, 21 or Parts 42 and 45. 
Sketches of German Life, °° 


" WITIL SORNUS FROM THR WAR OF LIBERATION IN GERMANY, 


TRANSLATED BY SIR ALEXR. DUFF GORDON BART. 


«This ia a solection desorving of moro than ordfhaty attention, Though the 
writor docs not talon high xrankPamong the authors of modern Germany, in right 
cither of original talont, or any peculiar charm of stylo as a narrator, hie is ensy, 
civoumstantial and trnatwvorthy, Ile has livad, too, among distinguished people 
and in stinving times, His wife, tho celebrated Rahel, was acknowledged as ono 
of tho intellectunl queons of Geaamany ; and her thoughts and opinions wero 
eagerly courted by some of its most learned and most powerful men, It tells 
us how tho writer held colloquy with Richter, took part in the battle of Agpern, 
and was minglod in the great world of Paris, shortly alter the mnrviage of 
Napoleon to Mavia-Louisa, Wo mention these passngea somewhat disconnect 
edly, for tho purpase of showing the wide range of the book,” Atheneum, 


“'Phis autobiography is not without interest: for Von Enso is a remarkable 
man, who Ina mixed a good deal with sooicty and authors, and who conveya 
shrewd nnd critical observations in a torse and lively stylo, ‘Ihe great valuo of 
tho book, however, consists in tho writer's observations upon public opinion, and 
lis reminiscences of tho ovents and men with which io was connected,” 

Spectator, 


Vol, 22 ox Parts 4344, 


Omoo; Adventures in the South Seas. 
BY HERMANN MELVILLE. 


* Wo wore much prezled, a few waoks eince, by a tantalising and wintelligible 
paragia Nh, portinaciously reiterated in the London fowspapers. Its brevity 
equalled ita mystery + it consisted butof five wordg, the firstand last in imposing 
majusoutes, lis ib ran — 

*OMOO: Ly the Author of PYPER, 


Tiaving but an indifferent opinion of books ushered into existence by atch ehar- 
dntanical mancouvres, wo thought no more of §Omoo ’ until, musing the other 
day ovor ow matutinal hyson, the volume itself was laid before us, and we sud- 
Acily found ourselves in the entertaining society of Marquesan Melville} tho 
pheonix of modern voyagors, sprung, it would gcem, from the mingled ashes of 
Captain Cook and Robinson Crusoe, ‘Tho title ia borrowed from the dialect of 


the Marquesas, and sigmfics a royor : the book is excellent, quite first-rate.” 
Blackwood. 
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Vol, 28 or Paris 46—47, ‘ 
The True Story of the Battle of Waterloo. 
TROM PUBLIC AND AU'TITENTIC SOURCE, ; is 


BY REV. @ R GLEIG, 


Tho book is a very completo, painstaking, well-avranged, and interesting 
naryative, embracing all tho,collateral points of tho subject ns well o9 its main 
fenturog, ‘The svrangomont*indecd, ia tts frat oxeclloneo, ‘hove is n brief aud 
yapld viow of tho state of Emopo after tho fit downfall of Napoleon, and an 
equally condensed account of is ovnsion from Elba aud march to Parla, the 
prelloinary proparations for tho campaign on oach sido are then dogoribed 5 tho 
battles of Ligny and Quatvo Brag introduco tho crowning triumph of Waterloo ; 
and the contemporary march of Biucher and tho attack of Groughy apon 
hiclnan at Wavre, fall into their proper places in point of time, and support 
tho main story without intorforing with it, Tho aubscquont rotveat of Grouchy, 
the ontrance into France, tho final abdication of Napoleon, and the conyontion 
of Pavig complete the narrative. More striking acvounta of Watorloo, and por 
haps of tho other battles, have appeared, beennes tho anthor’s fulness ocen- 
sionally yung into oyoy-dotai) on moro mililary mattors y but wo jaye nover mot 
with 80 compote and well-arvanged a view ofhtho Story of the Uundrod Days,” 

Spectator, 

* This seoms to ns, on the whole, the hest connovted narvative that wo have 
sven of this world-famous battle, It is the moat iniolligible, and alsa, wo should 
say, the most authentic. It is written inn singularly eahn and hinpatil apivit 5 
thoro ig no straining rafter romantic adventire or Individual oxplost; and tho 
yesult js a story of surpassing intorest, in even the most popular gonse of that 
wor, conveyell with not n little of tho woight and judicial ensphasis of history, 


Mz, Gloig writes oxcollont English, His atylo is cleny and lively, yot im prema. 
: : Bacaminen, 


Vol. 24 or Park 48, 
A Voyage up the River Amazon, 


INCLUDING A RUSIDUNCH AT PARA, 
BY W. H. EDWARDS, 


“Patt of novally 5 we cant hardly opon & page whickMhag not its_plotura for 
the gonoxal observer, and its product for those who, lke Sir Josoph Banka, look 
on the eavth ag ono vast musvan,” e sAthonceuna, 

this work {8 valuable for tho information it gives on this vory litle known 
part of tha world, It is jikely to oxcito many adventurous young men to 
oxplore the Amazon, Varioty for our travellers is now wanted, aud a voyage 
apetho Amazon, going back os tho traces of Orollann, and evogsing to the Pavifle,. 
may probably become, oro Jong, as familiav to owe countrymen ‘AaB © Voyngo up 
tho Rhing ov tho Nile,” Figonomiat, 

«The Voyago of the Amazon cannot fnil to bo execoilingly popular, sino it 
abounds with advonture, narratives of dangoy and dolivormice, of wilt bensta 
md wilder mon. Tts natural history alone would render Any yolume highly 
valuable and justly popular, Wo particularly commond it to Young Veopio ng 
ons of extraordinary interest? Ohvistian Wetncss, 
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, Vol, 24 or Part 49, 
The Wayside Cross; , 


> OR, TI RAID OF {OMA A PALD OF THE CARLIST WAR, 
BY CAPT. E. A. MILMAN. » 


This little talo is intonded to dopict tho utter Inwlessness and consequent 
misory of a naturally beautiful and gay country, such ns Andalucia, under tho 
bloodatained horrors of an urthatural civil war, and the poor control of a 
wrotshod, pusillanimous govornmont (if indecd it can be so called), Crimo 
prottuces crimo, bloodshed familiarises mon to murdey, until man’s life bocomes 
of no moro valuo than the roptile’s which js crushed beneath the feet, And 
such was Spain thon; and is it bottor now? It must not be supposed that this 
in altogether « work of fiction, Most of the characters, sconcs, and incidents, 
Junppened oithor whilst I was at Gibraltay, or eame nnder my personal exporionca 
whist travelling in tho southorn part of Andalucia ; and the descriptions avo 
taken from nature. Somo of my roadors may porhaps recognise in Lope de la 
Voga the woll-known contrabandista Fragcito Mtnvtingz, of Ximoneh, Tecan sce 
him now, splendidly drossed in the Majo costume, the best-looking, the proudest, 
tho very personification of the hayghty Spaniard, crossing with mensured steps 
tho crowded bull-ving of that singular and romantic city of the sicrras, the 
indoseribable yet lovely Ronda, From the Proface, 





Vol. 25 or Part 0. 


The Manners and Customs of India, 
ILLUSTRATED WEE NUMLROUS ANLODOTES. 
BY REV. CHARLES ACLAND. 


« Writion in an easy unaffested atyla: and tho sketches which it gives of 
European fife and meimers undor an Eastorn am met interest all who havo 
frionds 4 India, and who would like to know how thoy pash theix days? 

Lhe Theologian, 


’ 

«hia is a aovien df lottors written by a clergymqy to his ehildyon, Mx. 
Acland wont out to Indians a chaplain on the establishment, leaving tho youngor 
mombeps of his family in ngland. Nia career was but brief, Ilo soon foll n 
vietin to tho climnto—assistod, we avo afraid it must he added, by his own 
imprudonco, Ie appenrs to have been x man of an amiable temperament—all 
thinga to ml men 5 easy and affable ; hospitable and courteous ; not averae to 
sosioty 3 and, for_a clorgymnan, immodorntely nddtoted to sporting. ‘They who 
have nover visited Indin many dorivo from Mr, Acland’s letters some ideq of the 
manner in which their expatviated brothven spend thelr lives ; and they nvho 
Nave visited the Innd of the sum may, at all events, smiloat the intensogrifiinism 
of tho ‘padre’ ‘The vory triviahty of some of the matters discoursed upon 
gives a touch of novelty to tho baok; for Mx. Acland, writing to his children, 
fella thom a number of things which graver mon writing for the public press 
conaider beneath their notivo,”? Adas, 
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Vol. 26 oy Part 31, 


The British Army at Washington & New Orleans. 


BY REV. GR. GLEIG. ' 


«This graphis narrative is the production of one who server at tho capture 
of Washington and at the attack upon Now Orleans, and who mado at the timo 
memoranda of the chiof incidents attonding those onterprisos ; it is, thoroforo, 
faithful in its details, and desorving to be recived as an authentic history o 
these oporations, Some sovere evificiams avo pissed upon tho conduct of these 
expoditions, particularly upon that divected against New Orleans, and sovoral 
suggestions avo given tlint may bo useful in futwo wars with tho United Statos 
of Amoricn ; those wa morely refox to, leaving thom for tho consideration of 
militavy men and authorities,” Morning Posts 


Jn this little volumo, the Chaplnin-General has presented tho publio with 
somo recollections of his oxporicucs at a poriod when the country tad the boneiit 
of his services in n leas ponceful vocation than that which ho now professes, aud 
tho vender may bo ocensionally, porhaps, inglincd to smile at the colours with 
which tho old spirit of the soldier bas insensibly tingod ihé varvafivo of tho 
clorgyman. It is, howoyer, vory fovtunato that Mx, Gloig betook himself to 
this task ; for tho particular campaign whiéa ho deseribos, partly from its 
unpopular result, and partly from being cclipsed by greater oventa, na been 
hitherto but very imperfectly known, although its history is roplote with 
salutary instruction, aud with thoso peculiay warnings which should bo the more 
eavefully heedod that thoy avo, happily, so soldom given.” Mies. 
6 


Vol. 26 ov Parle 52-58, 


Mexico and the Rovky Mountains. 
BY GEORGE F. RUXTON, 


© A capital book, alike attractive for its narrative of travel, with tts hardships 
and Incidents, for its picturos of sconory and soctuty, for the direst information 
it imparts as to Mexico, and the incidental glimpses ib givgs ws of tho Amorivawt 
and thair avmies in Maxtzo,” Speatitars 

“What tho Author's errand gyas in theagyvomarkable regions, or what talisman 
ho procured to insnve his ako Passage whether ho was My, Murray's ‘own 
corresponient—whethor ho really discharged any politiea) duty, ov whether 
ho morely selected this peentiar route for a summer trip—wo Spunk eee to 
say. On eriticn! ocensions he produces passports ond cartas de securidad, which 
orovte ns revorantial a consternation as Paul Jones's commission waa to hayor 
dong, if over ho had displayed it. Cockod hats ave doffed at the right of them, 
aleniiles heeomo upright, prefveta civil, and gonorats pollo; but as to the 
purport, source, ox character of hese magic docmmnenta, wo ave loft ontirely in 
the dark. ‘This, however, is of no consequence. “ho Author did, beyond all 
queation, make his way from Vern Cruz to Santa I, and his skotulies of whit 
Ne saw on tho road avo as clearly faithful ns they ave wndeninbly anweing. A 
bool: with leas nonsongo hag goldom beon written,” INneeg 
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Vol, 27 or Parts 61—55, 
Portugal, Gallicia, & the Basque Provinces. 
* FROM NOTES MADE DURING A JOURNEY TO THOSE COUNTRIES, 


BY THE LATE LORD CARNARVONs 


“ This isa very remarkable work. It is not only a graphic description of tha 
face of tho country, and an ingpartial and sagacious account of the moral and 
political condition of Spain and Portugal ; but it relates also a sorvies of personal 
adventures and perils, very unusual in modern Evvopo; and which, while the; 
do honour to the spirit of him who sought information at such risks, exhibit 
more of the real state of the Iborian Peninsula than could have been, obtained 
by a less ardent and less intrepid inquirer, ‘The author is the Earl of Carnarvon, 
who seems to have combined the modern thivat for information with the 
adyonturous spirit of the anciont [erborts, and who has the additional quality of 
heing s vory elegant and amusing writer.” Quarterly Review, 


Vol, 28 or Parts 56—57, 
‘Life of Robert, The Great Lord Clive. 


BY REV.*G. R. GLEIG. 


Whilo enough is told of the Gompany, and the state of Indian wara and 
politics bofore Clive culminated, to make his position and exploits clearly under- 
stood, history is novor permitted to encronch upon biography 5 for in the founda 
tion of owr Indian empire Clive is tho history itself, much more than was even 
the Conquoroy in tho Norman invasion, ‘The facts of tho life, and even the 
anecdotes, are aecompanied by n spirit of commentary which preserves them 
from triteness oven yhen woll known ¢ tho narrative ia clony, sustained, and 
solid ; the estimate of Clivo is in tho main just, though rather sovero, if not a 
little dorogatory,” Spectator, 


C) 

«Mh Cog hag.shown most praiseworthy impartiality in disenssing Clive's 
merits, Ifo has kept none of his faults out of view, nor attempted to defend 
them at the oxpense of right and justice. Ilo hag also pointed out the great 
 dualities which Clive possessed ; but ho has seareely given him his due vant as 
an historical character, As regards the romantic daring of his enterprises, he 
falls little short of Cortes and Pizarro. In point of real grentness, and compre- 
hensivoness of views, he stands far before them ; and it must be remembered, 
in comparing his conquests with thoze of others, that ho was trammelled by 
official superiors at a distoneo, who could neither enter inte his plans, nor under- 
astaud his motives, while the Spanish conquorors pursued their bloody path 
without feav oithor of God ox man.” Guardian, 
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Vol. 29 oy Pavt 58, 


Recollections of Bush Life in Australia, 
DURING A RESIDENCE OF BIGHT YUARS, IN TNE INTERIOR 


: BY H. W. HAYGARTH. 


* Lively, graphic, descriptive of man, animalg, nature, and sodloty, such ns 
aocicty thoro is; and with sufficient incident to’animute tho narrative, it pox. 
sosses tho interest of romantic fletion, Morcoyos', it conveys move ugofut 
information to an intending settler than tables upon tebles of statistics, or pages 
of historical and geographical compilation, that will noyer affect him one jot or 
general gazottacrtike accounts of profits and prospects, that from some ultorior 
purpose oy sheer incompletonoss are likely to mislead him to his loss,” Spectator. 


«The library of Anstralip hns reeontly vecelyed Ro Many and vavious acevasions, 
and the subjects of colofial life and policy have so frequently enjoyed om 
attention during the last fow months, that we should not linve beon tempted to 
return to tho topic by any less spirited aud agreeable work thon tho one hefora 
us, My, Haygarth has haul admo years’ oxporjonco of Austratian life, aud writos 
with 4 thorough comprehension of his puhject.“ lis work ia not porfvetly vogalar 
iu its form—but this the gonoral veador will Aud a great ndvantago, Tt his 
najdser the sliape pf a treatise uor that of & journal 5 but is somothing betweer 
thom—combining the compnot infornsation of the first, withthe xendablo intovest 
of the second,” Atheneum, 


Vol. 29 ov Part 49, 
* 


Adventures on the Road to Paris during the 
Campaigns of 1813-14, 
/ BY HENRY STEFFENS, 


«Tho wish to placo within the veach of Mnglish youtlors somo intorosling 
vomarks on tho stato of feoling in Germany at Ue tine of Napoleons oeenpation 
of the country, a8 well ag sometyraphic doGily of tho war of libovation, has boon 
tho chief inducement to solcct paasages from tho life of Mohry Stefuns. ‘Lhe 
aubstanco is otllod from tho memoirs published, in Brostan, in 1844," Preface, 


 Comprossod from voluminons Gornian publications, this episodo paints a 
Jong oad, and ono, cortainly, not without aome momorablo (uenings, It begina’ 
with tho birth, parentage, and eduention of Stoffons, who beenme a distinguished 
profissor and poot, and who took a striking part in tho revolution of Gormany, 
which eafod tho fate of Napoleon at tho battle of Loipsic, and tho consequent 
muareh to, and capture of, Paris, Well as the plan of this cheap sorica hag been 
enrricd out, wo have not mot with ono moro original in ity features, or more 
amusing in its stylo and conduct, than this” Literary Greate, 
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Vol, 30 or Parts 60—61, 
Tales of a Traveller, ; 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


. 

“Tt ta with great pleasure wo turn to the tale of Buokthorne; whoso adven- 
tures with thoso of his frionds occupy the second division of the tales, From 
tho ovidenco of this tale, which abounds in point and incident, it seems prabable 
to ys that My, Irving might, ag a wovelist, prove no contemptible rival to Gold- 
smith, whose turn of mind he very much inherits, and of whose style he 
particularly reminds us. Like him, too, ho possesses the art of sotting lidicrous 
porploxitics in the most irresistible point of viow, and, wo think, equala him in 
tho varioty, if not in the fores, of Nis humour, ‘The scenes in the cathedral 
town form a stvong contrast to the broad fares of the strolling company, and 
the sorrows of tho poor ox-columbine ; while the respective descriptions of the 
principal trngedian, and Iron John the miser’s servant, ave in as different tasto 
from each othor, rs the broad flowing freedom of Rowlandson and the dayk, 
worm-enton, charnetgristic touches of Quintin Matsys.” Quarterly Review, 


z Vol, 31 or Pavts 62—63, 
Short Lives of the British Poets, 
WITIT AN ESSAY on ENGLISII POEIRY, 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


«This work is a reprint from ¢Campboll’s Specimens of the British Poots — 
tho anecimens hoing omitted, 40 as to condense within the compass of 486 pages 
tho biographical notieas and preliminary essays givon in that voluminous and 
standard publicution, ‘Lhe notion of such a condensation is, to say the very 
least of tt, feljcitous, conPoying, na the volume does, in oue comprehensive glauco, 
# vonipleto eduception of the vise, the advanes, and the factuations of Unglish 
pootry since the days of Gowor and Chgucer down go the commencement of the 
present utury, and tha appearance of the contemporaries of the essayist. Yo 
quote tho punning adaptation of a well-known line, the retrospect of Campbell 
turne alternately . 
‘¥rom Giay to Clay, from Little to Shakspore! 


. 
Ocensionnlly, It is truc, tho remarks of tho illuatrious poot are singularly auppr- 
fivial, though, whon tho oxtrnomlinary seope of his uniertaking is tayen into 
avoount, such an incidental result is by uo meaus surprising, For this delightful 
volume wo aro again indebted to the critical niceness of selection which has 
hitherte charactevised ‘Marzay’s Homo and Colonial Library 3’ and which is a 
substantial guarantoo for tho worth and excellence of its continnetion.” Sun, 
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Vol. 32 or Parla 64-68, 


‘ Historical Hssays, 
SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS TO TH 1B QUARTHIY REVIEW, « 


7 ‘ BY LORD MAHON. 


JOAN OF ARG, FREDERICK PIE BECOND, 
MARY QUEEN OF BCO'TS, MR. PUT AND DUKE OF RUTLAND. 
MARQUES OF MONTROSE: QE INPNCIL REVOLUTION, . 


* A valuablo adiition to tho Albemarle-atrect fasue of cheap literature for all 
olnases, consisting of articles from the ‘Quarterly Reviow) written by the noble 
lord whose nama ad a historian will give a valuo to thely collection in this 
shape,” Guardian, 

© Tho render who has alvendy read in the ¢ Quarterly Review? tho agreeable 
articles of Lord Mahon on Jonu of Ave, Mary Queon of Seats, Montrose, 
Frodorick tho Second, and Vitt’s Trish Correspondence with tho Dulko of 
Ration, may here renew his acquaintance ins more coyyeniont form 5 white 


thoge who have yot to make it, havo an instructiyo entortalamont to como," 
e Spectator, 
. 
* Vol, 88 or Part 60, 


Stokers & Pokers—Highways & Dryways ; 


OR, THY NORME-WESTERN RALAWVAY, ‘THE BEBCTRIG THURGRAPIL 
AND THD BRITANNIA AND GANWAY TUBULAR BRIDGE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BUBBLES.” 


“A yvopublieation of a recent dashing article in tho ‘Quartorly,’ with ovens 
ional moardifiention and considerable additions hy ita cxthor, Sir Vrancis Hend, 
It te a spovinl contribution, we prestime, to the popular Yailwoy-Station literate 
of the dny, and ts nof to bo drawn into a preeeiont foe almilay yopublications 
from the pages of tho groat roviow. It is n very clover, rand, graphic, mid 
offoetive sories of sketchos dosoviptive Cf tho diflewitics attondant on, the eon- 
struction, maintenance, and working of n great railway, with ilustrations fran 
such accnes a3 may bo witnorsed daily on the lino, Wo know nothing move 
wontorful than tho wonders that people yet so accustomed to” a4 never to 
notico atall, ‘Chis little book will add +a precious accing to tho oye? of divers 
failway travollors who at presont see nothing, and thorofaro wo heartily approve 
ofsits re-appearaneo in this form, and antigipate an enormous silo for it ab the 
Patoruéstor Rows of tho North-Western, and avery other Western ; for it 
applica almost equally to all the lines, ‘Pho moat prominent and usofal addition 
to it ia an appendix of the management rules and regulations jn Joreo upon tie 
North-Weatern, with illustrations of the various signals and (heir meaning.” 

Feaminer, 
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Vol, 83 ov Part 67. 
, 
Adventures in the Libyan Desert. 
* BY BAYLE ST. JOHN. 


. 

“ My. St, John and his companions ave tho second party of Englishmon who 
have ever ponetrated go far in this direction into the sandy wastes of Afvlen, 
Europeans avo vory little aequainted with the route, and all our renders will 
not, perlinps, bo cyon aware that the modern Siwah is identical with tho more 
fame@us Oasis of Ammon—a uame M note and mysterious interest in the ancient 
world, ‘Tho enterprise must have needed no little noxve and hardiheod to plan 
and carry inte exedution, and itseoms to have been undortaken move for its 
own sake, and from a desire of encountering and overcoming the difficulties that 
it presented, than for any further object to be obtained on arrival, Mr. St, John 
is no antiquarian, and has little knowledge of arehitecture, but ho is a man of 
observation and fond of travelling,” Guardian, 


“Tho difficulties of the journey neross the dosert ave described in a most 
picturesque and agreeable manner ; and thoso who purpose to follow the track 
of the author throngl#the almost unknown xegions he traversed, will find this 
book a most invaluable guide.” , . Morning Herald, 


«Tho stylo of thia volume is cnay, polished, and elegant, and its description’ 
full of freshness and poetry. hero is no redundancy, Every word used is 
introduced for a special purpose ; and the render when arrived at the end, 
wishes it wore twieo as long, ‘This is praige which can be bestowed on very fow 
books indeod, but tho “Adventures in the Libyan Desort' highly desorvo it,” 

‘ ® Tatt's Magazine, 
; : 


” » 
Vol, 34 ov,Pavts 69-69, 


A Residence at Sicrra Leone. 


DEBCRIBED FROM A JOURNAL KEPT ON LUN SPOT, AND FROM LETTERS 
WRITTEN PO FRIENDS At OM), 


BY A LApY. EDITED BY MRS. NORTON. 


* 

«A most animated anid sprightly picture of tho state of society at Sierra 
Leone, the point and eleyorness of whid Js, wo apSrohond, to be placed to the 
eredit of tho talented editor, fully ag much as to that of the original writer of the 
letiurs, Tho facility of recognising any portraiture of uropean mon and things 
in a nottloment in which there aro so few white mon, hag restrained the author 
of the lottora from dwelling upon that pavt of her subject, and she has necord- 
ingly confined hersolf to an account of lifa among tho Africans, ‘Tho picture is 
not as forbidding as tho ill odour in which Siorra Leono is held might lead ono 
to anticipate, though probably much of what is hore related, was as annbying to 
oxporienco as it is anvusing to read, For a chatty book of foreign lands and 
outlandish manners, we havo rarely known these two numbers equalled, even 
among dhe may qntertaining books of which Mr, Murray's ‘Home and Colonial 
Library * is composed,” John Bull, 

. 
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Vol. 35 ot Parts 70—71, 


Life of Six Thomas Munro, 
BY REV. G. R. GLEIG. 


’ 
My, Canning obsorvod in Pavlinmont— that tho population which ho (Sir 

» Thomas Munvo) subjugated by army, ho managed with auch aildvons, equity, and 
wisdom, that ho catablishod an omplyo over their heavis and fooling,’ 
Europe nover produced a mov accomplished atatesman, nox India, so fortido tn, 
heroes, a moro skilful aoldior” ‘Tho eopions and highly intoreating contents of 

| Mv, Gloig’s work supply us with tho grounds of this splendid. testimony, Nis 
privat comeapondence will bo read with pleasure and instruction, ne oxhibiting 
the union of high moral worth with intolloctual gifts of no ordinary stamp. Ib 
ie no amall honow: to his memory, that ho was the friend and correspondent of 
the-Gront Captain; and the nimbor of-lotiors addyesiud to him hy Colonel 
Wollesloy, conatituto a foaturo of cardinal intorest among the contonts of the 
volume? Quarterly Review, 


Vol. 86 or Paris 72—-74. 


* Memoizs of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. 
WITIL SELECTIONS FROM ILS CORREBVONDENCH, 


- 
BY CHARLES BUXTON. 


Ono of the most thoroughly wellweitton pieces of biography that ling isaucd 
from the modern press,” evangelical Magazine, 


'Vhis book haa vaised our catimato of Sir Fowoll Buxton's talents, and intvo- 
duced ta to an acquaintance with graces of charactor which wo might nob havo 
Deon likely to infer froth tho main circumstances of his publio life 16 altords 
some very curious pictures of mannors, and, lot 1a agld, an oximplo of diktvos 
tion and good taste hyone of the most Millteult of Htoravy taskae Tho Kditor 
hay heon contented to rely as fur as poysible an the correspondence and davies 
in his possogsion, nit the afeedotes furMished hy a fow oldor frlonds se bat both 
olnsyea of materint woll degoryed in this caso the advantage of a neat soltiiy, 
and have rocvived it.” Quarterly Revicw. 

My, Charles Buxton has prosented to the world all that ho deemed to bo 
necessary for tho clucidation of hia father’s charactor in ona goodly volunio, 
and wo avo right glad to congratulate him both on the spirit in whiely his work 
whs conecived, and tho mavner in which it hus been executed, ‘Cho editor's 
pious Inbours have been the production of a mixrer whorein wo may vecoguiko 
tho vere efigica, both intellectual aid physteal, of one who for many yenrs 
ocenpied a most exalted nicho in tho Leginlatuve of this country? 

alorning Chronicle. 
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Vol. 37 or Parts 75—76. 
Oliver Goldsmith; a Biography. . 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


‘Tho presont volume is n republication of a former Biographigal Sketch of 


Goldsmith by the same author, who says in his Prerace— 
Thaye again taken up the subject, and gone into it with more fulness than 


formorly, omitting none of the faggs which I considered illustrative of the life 
and charactor of the poet, and giving them in as graphic a style as I could 
command, a . 


« Foy popular venders this will be the Lifo of Goldsmith. Fow writers aro 
move penetrated with the spirit of Goldsmith than Washington Irving ; for his 
own style was founded upon that of the gifted Irishman, His own genius was 
akin to Goldsmith, # * Wo think Mr, Irving oxceedingly happy in bringing 
out the precise character of the stories with which any life of Goldsmith must 
of necessity be well sprinkled.” Spectator, 

«My, Washington fving has prosented an attractive subject in sn attractive 
form ; ho nover erhployed more Wort hily the graces of his style, ‘The picture of 
Goldemith is most distinet and individual.” ucrdican 








Als, Uniform with Murray's ome and Colonial Library, 


: 
“The Forty Five.” 
on, A NARRATIVE OF TIE RYBULLION IN SCOTLAND OF 1745, 
BY LORD MAHON, . 
RAYRINTED PROM LOND MAHON'S WISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Ho which ave added, Lettors of Princo Charles Stinrt, from the unpublished 
Bluavt Papovs at Windsor, Post 8vo, 8%, 


Flumboldt’s Cosmos; end Asfiects of Nature. 
7 THE AUTHORS EDITION. 
TRANSLATED BY COLONEL AND MRS. SABINE. 
Post 8vo. 


Tlovo wo linve tho ‘nuthorised editions’ tranziated at the wish of the sathor." 
Spectator. 


«'tho only translations recognised as authentic by tho author.” 
7 Medical Gazette. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 
“My. Murray's moritarious serles,” ‘ "Rimes, 
Wo wnat the enterprize by which Mr. Murray hopes lo supply standard 
works at nv cheap rate, And to givo effect to tho act for auppresslng pirated 
oditions of our authors, will mevt with the oneouragement to which (he design 
and the execution are eminonily entitled,” rs Morning Chronicle, 
A sovjosoof estnblishod works nnsuxpaesed for yavioty and cheapness,” 
Morning Post. 
«My, Murray's project of supplying Standard Lilevaturo at a prico which 
vondors it acecgsible ta persons of Nmitud enenny, at hame and in ta Colonies, 
Tina our warm approval.” Oxford Herald. 
«This singularly attractive and highly populav work." © Morning Murald, 
«This valuable and entertaining Library, Livery article which has yet 
appeared in it is veplote with interest, and tho quantity of matter supplied for 
Heaif-a- Crown must secure for it a vory extended alo, both at home and abroad." 
Ahunglicul Magazine, 
«My. Murray's cheap and woll-conducted Colonial Library? Examiner, 
«Tho andertaking does honour to the énterprise and Meovatity of the Publisher, 
Mr, Murray holds many yaluablo copyright works, whieh itwill be a grent public 


_ oyefit to place within reach of the milliors,” Patriot, 
«Pho work does evedit to the originatox.” Christian Ramembrancer. 
Tho ovitigal niconess of soloction which has charnoteriscd Murray's Home 

and Colonial Library,” Sun 


“Pho plan of this cheap sories hing boon wall carrivd ont." , Udterary Mazette, 


Whether this sovies—chenp and valuable na it promises to he— vill meat 
with a propor reception from ow colonial brothren, in to ‘our mind somowhat 
doubtful } that it will command n voryJargo elrenlation in this country wo cannot 
hut anticipate, ‘There havo beon tumerous reprinta of standard works jasued in 
connection with original publicntiona, at a very low rato; but nono of theas 
attempts to provide a chienp fivat-vate Hierature for the multitude enn vie with 
tho present undertaking of Mr, Murray.” Pietovial Limes 


“That really oxsellont sevinl, Murray's Colonial and Tomo Tibyary." 
Naval and Miliary Gazette. 
«Mu. Murray holds on his way in a manner for whieh tho publig were not 
poprepared. | Vohnne stvecods to yolume, and wark to work, most of them 
instructive, all of them highly intovesting, and pulll new privo sqrinaignificnnt aa 
to bring them within the enry reavh of even tho lowest grate of tho middle 
elnssos.”” ? * Ohpioljnr Witness. 
‘Cho many entertaining books of which Mx. Murray's Librayy is campayad.” 
John Bull, 
« This most agreenble and judicious sertes is progressing with grent auegess. 
"Indeed, tho variety, value, md ntturo of the book’ jesented by Mb. Murray 
ave such as to ensue tho command of the great elreniaiion whieh, so under 


stands thoy hayo obtained.” Dublin Boening Posts 
Mx. Murvay’s mont usoful and excellont periodical" Zicll’s Weekly Messenger, 
« This moat ngveeable and judicious gerlos,” Dublin Leening Post. 
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Fs OPINIONS OF THE PRess,—Continued. . 
Qn voourring to tho mere catalogue of the volumes comprised in the Zone 
and Colonial IAbrary, wag reminded very forcibly of the oritical itdvoitness 
with which the difforent productions thave bean solected, and of the felicitous 
eohtrasts produced by the mpre sequence of their publication. In ench of the 
various departments of literary excellence wo have obtained ayscimens worthy 
of preservation upon tho bookshelves of the most fastidious bibljographers— 
effusions which, in numerous instances, may bo regarded na masterpieces, 
Biographies, travels, and essays, vicissitudes of Dattle, and sports on the heather, 
adventures among the wilds .p@ nature, and among the haunts of meek and 
beautiful barbarians, stories for the fireside, and narratives amongst the parterres ‘ 
and guincunces of science have severally and in sttecession fallen to the lot of 
the subgeribors—lending thom an agreeable pilgrimage over the surface of both 
hemispheres, without requiring them to withdraw their wadded slippers 
from tho ottomnn, or to move their heads from tho cushions of fauteuil, 
One while we havo followed Hebor to the Indies, at another Malcolm 
into Persia; wo have been with Lewis among the Western Islands, with 
May in Moroceo, with Borrow in Spain, with Head in the Pampas, with 
Ford in Andalusig, with Acland in Uindostan, with Melvillo,in the Mar- 
quesas, wigh Ruxton in Mexico, with Carnarvon in Gallicia ; and elsewhere 
with Stoffens, and Irby and Myngles, touching alternately on the shores 
of the Baltic, or on thoso of Australia, penetrating the deserts of Algeria 
and the umbrageous wilds of Paraguay, roving through the streets of Madras or 
flonting on the watera of the Amazon. We have pored witly the greediest 
curiosityepver the inieginative narratives of the ‘Amber Witch,’ of * Drace- 
bridgo 5 IN of the’ *Tales of # ‘Traveller,’ and of those of the ¢ Livonians,’ 
Wo hava listened to the anecdotes of glory and honour a@ociated with the siege 
of Gibraltnyg or tho battle of Waterloo, or the Turkish bombardment of Viewna, 
We have gone dn the voyage of the Naturalist with Darwin, and devoured the 
enthralling ‘Momoirs of Mather Ripag (Lord Mahon has recounted to us the 
life of the Great Condé, and Gicig, tho Nistory of the Graxt Clive. We have 
perused also with proportionate interest the allusions made elsewhere to the 
oxistenco and the characters of Dytke, of Bunyan, and of Cromwell, Beyond 
this, it must bo horne in recollection, that amongst the herd of wrifers who 
flood tho vending public with the torrent of their Incubations, tho Home and 
Colonial Zibvary of My. Murray has given to the World tio ruthors of peewliny 
oxiginality, who, writing in their difforont ways, ave aliogother inimitable, Wo 
alludo to Hermann Melville, the Amorican sailor, dy to Lieutonant George 
Fredovick Ruxton, thglato lamonted traveller re Prairies and Sayan- 
male of tha ¢ Far W! 2S irom tho pen of the latter#young and enterprising 
Englishman, Mr, Muvray has prosented to his subscribers tho admirable 
chnpteys eniled ¢ Advontures in Mox#o?—chapt&® fraught with entertainment 
from the fresh and exhilavating manner with which every syllable is indited, 
Fvom tho, hand of the former have emanated thoso two remarkable books 
€fypeo’ and § Omoo’— pearls of description rayished from tho unknown 
depths of the Southorn Seca, Than ‘Types’ thera is searecly a work of 
more oxquisite fascination in the whole range of travels written sinco the dfys 
of Maveo Polo. It is one of those bewitching volumes which, once read, huunt 
tho imagination throughout life, like the recollection of Robinson Crusve on the 
island of Juan Fernandez, or of Paul and Virginia on that of the Maundne 
vom the Sun. 
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|” COMPLETE, : 


In congluding tho “TIome and Colonial Lilnory,” My, Murray 
“bogs, to nnnouneo that in considoriton” of the Inrge ofreulaLion of 
‘that sorios, and tho continued demand for back numbors, he is con- 
vineed that thore is an unabated desire on tho part of tho ‘public. for 
Yeading, at onco cheap, popular, and instructive; dhe ‘ig. therofora 
preparing speedy to put forth «New Library, which, though oxptally 
portable, shall he oven more olegdnt in typography than tho Inst, 
mid shall surpast, or -ab longi maintain, its literary yaluo and 


general attraction, f . 
“wn 





